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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

A NEW CRITICISM 

INTRODUCTION 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS NEW CRITICISM 

What ia the purpose of this new criticism of J- J. 
Ronsseau ? And at this time of day, what is my excuse 
for supposing that it can intereat modern readers ? 

The purpose is to establish by newly-discovered 
historical evidence a fact which^ presented as a theory, 
lias been pronounced too improbable to deserve serious 
coDBideration — the fact, vi^. that, as the result of a 
ooDspiracy between two men of letters, who were his 
contemporaries, an entirely false reputation of Rousseau 
has been handed down to us. Condemned by the voice 
of public opinion in his own day, and by the decision 
of the best minds in the generation after his own, this 
false reputation gained acceptance in an epoch when the 
last of Rousseaua contemporaries had disappeared. 
And it now serves as the foundation of the accepted 
doctrine of his repulsive personality, adopted by his 
best known French and English biographers. 

But if even the fact be as I have stated it, does it 
coDBtitute a valid excuse for this new criticism ? At 
the commencement of the twentieth century, have not 
&U discussions about Rousseau's personality l)ccome 
profoundly indifferent to us 1 The author of the 

VOL. I. 1 
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2 A NEW CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU 

Contrat Social and of Emile, if he survive at all, lives 
in his books. And the worth, or worthlessness of these 
books, tried by their competency to meet modem 
spiritual needs, remains the same, whether the man 
who wrote them had, in his generation, a virtuous or 
a repulsive character. 

When replying to these objections, I shall not attempt 
to impose my own conviction upon my readers. I will 
merely state it, and find my valid excuse on less 
debatable grounds. To me, then, it seems that the 
personal character of a great writer who in a momentous 
epoch was a leader of souls, can never be indiflferent to 
us. Such a writer, in so far as he has helped to form 
the mind that lives in us, is, as Emerson has finely said, 
" More ourselves than we are." When he falls short 
morally, our ideal interests suflfer. And what is best 
in us, what is "more ourselves than we are," gains 
power, when the fame of such a leader of souls is 
cleansed from unjust reproach. 

But, in this case, as I have said, I may leave my own 
convictions out of the argument. I can find a sufficient 
excuse and reason for a new criticism of Rousseau in the 
actual conditions of modern opinions about the man, 
and about his books. 

These conditions do not show that Rousseau's person- 
ality has ceased to interest modem critics ; or that 
people read the Contrat Social and Emilc to-day with 
disinterested forgetfulness of all theories about the 
private character of the man who wrote them. 

What these conditions of opinion do show is, that 
Rousseau's personality is made extremely interesting to 
psychological and pathological critics, ])v the theory 
that a writer whose distinction was " depth and fervour 
of the moral sentiment, bringing with it the indefinable 
gift of touching many hearts with love of virtue and 
the things of die spirit " ^ was himself a moral critiJi. 
This theory renders Rousseau's personality valuable to 
^ Sm Life o/Eau89eau by Mr. John Morley, vol. i. p. 3, 4. 
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ortcFB of tiic iloctrine (essentially modem, as every- 
will admit) that a corrupt tree brings forth the 
cliDicest fruit, and that only a hair divides genius 
from insanity. It also determines the method of 
criticizing the author of the ConVtat Social by psyeho- 
iogicalj instead of by historical methods. And that this 
theor}^ of his personality serves as the foundation of the 
criticism of Eouaseau's life and doctrines accepted as 
authoritative by the vast majority of English readers 
at the present hour, is proved by the verse of Victor 
Hugo 8 which Mr, John Morley prints on his title page, 
as an appropriate text and clue to his study of Rousseau. 



"Comme dans les ^tangg^ assoupk bouh leg bom 
Dans plus d'une ^e, on volt deiix choms A la foia : 
Le del, qui temt leu eaux, h peine remu^es, 
Avec tons sea nstyoos^ et toute& ms nuees; 
Bt la vase, fond momej affi^ux^ sombre, et dormant^ 
Oh des reptiles noirs, f oarmiUent yaguement," ^ 



^1 In other words, the starting-point, and raison cPilre^ 
'^of the accepted method of criticizing Rousseau is the 
extraordinary problem his genius and his repulsive 
personality arc supposed to offer psychologists* And if 
this probleiQ have no existence^ if there were no reptiles 
swarming in Rousseau's under-nature, then this criticism 
is unsatisfactory ; because a method that starts with 
wrong assumptions will not reach right conclusions- 

Oo the other hand^ with regard to the study of his 
lx)oks, and a just and clear understanding of his 
doctrines and influences^ these conditions of modem 
opinion show that the theory of his abominable 
private life, and detestable personal character, leads to 

J* *• As in still pools, ben«ath the forest green, 
f n many a eouJ, two things at once are eeea ; 
Tbe liky reflected^ beauteous t>o behold^ 
la i^alit radiance, and cloudB touched with gold, — 
And sullen depthe, of stagnant water, sleeping 
Wbere, swarming in black slime, reptiles are vaguely creeping.*' 

(Free tra7isl€Uion.) 



4 A NEW CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU 

the neglect of his works by peojile formed to derive 
profit from them ; earnest and sincere minds, who do 
not count it worth while to weigh seriously the social 
theories, or the philosophy of life, of a moral crStin. 
And further, they show tnat this theory leads also to 
a special criticism of his books as well as of his life by 
psychological biographers, who seek in them, not the 
author's openly-expressed ideas and convictions, but the 
undcrlpng fallacies, veiled sophistries, and extravagant 
absurdities of an unbalanced mind, constantly, so it is 
assumed, in contradiction with itself. And these subtle 
interpretations of books that, read as they are written, 
present no contradictions or difficulties, create confusion 
in the minds of readers incessantly warned that they 
must not accept the statements made as a plain 
exposition of the author's convictions ; ^ and as a final 
result do leave " in a cloud of blank incomprehensible- 
ness " the teachings, as well as the personality, of one 
of the most lucid as well as one of the most eloquent 
of writers. 

So that, accepting the proposition that Rousseau 
survives to-day in his books, and that our chief concern 
is with the serviceableness, or unserviceableness, of his 
social doctrines and philosophy of life, my contention 
is that a new criticism of him is required, where the 
first step must be the revision of the doctrine that he 
was a moral cr6tin^ because, as it stands, this doctrine, 
when it does not lead to the complete neglect of his 
works, lends authority to a false method of criticizing 
them. 

But, I shall again be asked, in view of the adverse 
judgment pronounced upon Rousseau by his best known 
French and English biographers, Saint-Marc Girardin 
and Mr. John Morley, and of the authoritative opinion 
expressed by such distinguished men of letters as 
Sainte-Bcuvc, E. Scherer, M. Maurice Toumeux, and 

^ Sm Money's RouiteaUy vol. ii. : Criticism on the Contrai 
Social, pp. 127, 143, 155, 180, 195.— See Appendix, Note A. 
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their modem continuators in this field of criticiBra, 
is there not something that savours of presumption 
in my effort to re-open a qu^tion these eminent judges 
pronounce settled ? '* Rousseau's repiitsive and equi- 
w>ca/ personaHty has deservedly " — so Btr. John Morley 
affirms — ^^ fared ill in the esteem of the saner and more 
raiumai of those who liave judged him."^ How can 
I suppOBe that any fresh arguments I may bring will 
disturb the confidence felt by modern readers in the 
conclusions reached by these authorities? 

Here, too, I have to make my own position plain. 

I do not expect, nor ask, that any arguments or 
impressions of mine should be weighed against the 
impressions and arguments of the many accomplished 
literary critics in whose esteem Rousseau's personality 
has (deservedly or undeservedly) fared extremely ill. 
My contention is that whereas this question has been 
decided heretofore by arguments, it is one that can only 
be finally settled by historical evidence. And my claim 
is that^ as a result of the discovery and comparative 
study of previously unexplored documents^ I am able 
to bring to its final solution incontrovertible proofs that 
the doctrine of Rousseau's private life and personal 
character accepted by his leading French and English 
va( critics at the present hour^ has for its foundation an 
audacious historical fraud. 

To establish a claim of this sort, I must of course 
prove the authenticity and importance of the docu- 
mentary evidence that puts out of court the most 
subtle arguments. But first of all, in connection with 
the weight attributed to these arguments, it is necessary 
to establish also that, even taHng the question as it 
standi, the situation is not correctly summed up in Mr, 
John Morley *8 sentence. 

For who are the most sane and rational judges in this 
particular case? If by this phrase he intended the 
best iufurmed and most competent of Rousseau's 
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6 A NEW CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU 

critics, ought we to look for them amongst modem 
men of letters who, by their own admission, have not 
made it their task to obtain a precise knowledge of 
facts that have become ghostly to them, a puzzle that 
can now never be found out, or (in their estimation) be 
worth finding out ? ^ Should we not rather seek tnese 
most sane and rational judges amongst critics equally 
distinguished by mental superiority, who judged con- 
tradictory assertions and facts in dispute, in the light 
of their own recollections and of the testimony of still 
living witnesses? 

Accepting this position, we must not allow the 
authoritative tone adopted by some modem upholders 
of the doctrine that there were two men in Rousseau — 
an eloquent writer " with the gift of touching many 
hearts with love of virtue and the things of the spirit," 
and a man whose vile character '' made his life a scandal 
to others and a misery to himself"^ — to conceal from us 
the fact that there exists an exactly opposite doctrine 
to this — ^viz. that Rousseau's private life was an example, 
in an artificial age, of sincerity, independence, simplicity, 
and disinterested devotion to great principles ; and that 
his virtuous character and impressive personality lent 
authority to his writings. 

Nor between these two doctrines can we accept as 
correct the assumption that the first theory (of 
Rousseau's double nature) is held by all patient students 
of his life, and that the second theorv (of his virtuous 
character as the source of his genius) is held only by 
^'fanatics." So far is this from being tme that, if we 
take the trouble of separating into two classes the 
difierent critics by whom "Jean Jacques" (as Carlyle 
expressed it) " was alternately deified and cast to the 
dogs," we shall find all students of the facts in the first 
class, amongst admirers of Rousseau ; and all fanatics, 
in the sense of the despisers of evidence and the holders 

^ Morley'A Rousmau^ vol. i. p. 278. 
' Baus$eau, vol. ii p. 300. 
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&Bt by a taith, they refuse to verify, amongst the casters 
of Jean Jacques to the doga 

The first step in our historical inquiry must then be 
to establish the actual conditions of the question, before 
onr own new criticism commences. And to tlids end, 
let us examine how much truth belongs to the 
asBomption that the doctrine of Rousseau's detestable 
private character is supported (1) by the verdict passed 
upon him by his contemporaries, (2) by the decision of 
hu best informed and most competent critics, (3) by 
the judgment passed upon his Confessions by the best 
minds in an epoch when the events and personages 
dealt with were still kept in remembrance ; and when 
the book w^as tried by the literary and moral standards 
of the time when it was written. 
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PART I 

THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS OP THE QUESTION 

{BEFORE MY NEW CRITICISM COMMENCED) 

TWO THEORIES 

1. That Rousseau's Disintbbbsted Life and Yibtuous Chab- 

ACTEB LKNT AUTHOBITY TO HIS WbITINGS. 

2. That His Yilb Outer Life and Repulsive Pebsonalitt 

Leave the Sooial Prophet in a ''Cloud of Black 
Inooeprehensibleness " unless he be Cbitioized by 
pstchologigal methods. 

'*A11 the faculties of bin mind, his morals, his writings, bear the stamp of bis 
character. There was neyer a man so consistently true to his principles as 
Koiisseau."~BERNARDiN DR Saint-1*iebbe. 

** Why not admit once and for all that there were two men in Kousseaa — the writer, 
the thinker to whom every one does justice ; and then the man, whose frightful 
character is undeniable." — L. Pebet aud Gaston Mauobas. 

The first theory has the support of the verdict passed upon Rousseau by his 
contemporaries, and of the best minds who judged him in the generation after his 
own. 

The second theory is accepted by modem critics, who base their judgment on the 
testimony of Madame d^pinay in her Memoirs^ and of Grimm in the Literary 
C urrejtpondence . 
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THE FIRST THEORY 

"Le Tertueux Citoyen de G^n^ye" 

CHAPTER I 

THE VERDICT PRONOUNCED DPON J. J. ROUSSEAU 's CASE 
BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

What was the judgment passed upon J. J. Rousseau's 
personal character by the voice of public opinion in 
his own day ; and by spectators of his daily life, and 
listeners to his familiar conversation, who have reported, 
without prejudice or favour, the impression he made 
upon them ? 

The popular judgment pronounced upon him stands 
recorded in a most unmistakable manner in all 
contemporary documents that did not owe their origin 
to his personal enemies, the Encyclopaedists. Thus, in 
the same infallible way that, in these documents, the 
phrase " this great man," ** ce grand liomme^' follows 
the name of Voltaire, the term *' virtuous," ''le vertueux,'' 
precedes the name of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

But the public who described him as " the virtuous 
citizen of Geneva," ** the virtuous Jean Jacques," " the 
virtuous Rousseau," it will be said, knew him through 
his writings. What was the opinion of those impartial 
witnesses amongst his contemporaries who enjoyed the 
best opportunities of studying his personal tastes, temper, 
and habits, in his daily life ? 

To decide this question, and to discover whether the 
impartial testimony of his contemporaries confirms the 
doctrine of his repulsive and equivocal personality, we 
must not follow the example of writers who, like the 
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authors of those two widely-read volumes La Jeunesse 
and Les Demises Annies de Madame dEpinay^ look 
for this contemporary judgment amongst the very men 
whom the author of the Confessions accused as associates 
in a plot to create for him an entirely false reputation. 

Thus MM. Lucien Percy and Gaston Maugras, when 
they have quoted Sainte-Beuve, Saint-Marc Girardin, 
and K Scherer, as modern supporters of the theory that 
the author of the Contrat Social was a '^liar/' an 
" impostor/' and the base " calumniator of bene&ctors 
who had overwhelmed him with touching kindnesses/' 
conclude in this fashion : — 

" Here, then, we have the judgment pronounced by 
three masters in modern criticism, upon the disput^ 
case between Rousseau and his benefactress.^ To (k>taxn 
its confirmation by contem}X)raries we might quote a 
thousand poMoges from Voltaire^ from Diderot^ from 
d^Alembert, from Hume, from Tronchin which would 
testify to our impartiality, for we have been accused of 
too much indulgence for Madame d'Epinay and Grimm ; 
and of a prejudice against Rousseau. But after the 
authorities we have quoted, it does seem to us that a 
time has come when one might make an end of this 
eternal discussion about Rousseau. Why not admit, 
once for all, that there were two men in him : the 
writer, the thinker, to whom every one renders justice — 
and the private man whose frightful character one can- 
not but recognize ? " 

The selection of contemporary witnesses made by 
MM. Percy and Maugras does not testify to their 
impartiality. It convicts them of the singularly unjust 
method of instituting as judges in this case Rousseau's 
private enemies — in other words, the very men who, 
taken together, represent one of the parties to the suit 

But if we reject the evidence of Rousseau's so-called 
'* old friends," who (as a result, it is alleged, of \m bod 
behaviour to them) liecame later on his accusers and 
1 Bladame d'Epinay. 
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enemioB, do we not deprive ourselves of the testimony of 
pieciaely those contemporaries who knew him best, and 
who had enjoyed opportunities possessed by no on^ else 
of obfierving his daily life ? 

Here is an assumption often taken for granted, but it 
is one that investigation shows to be entirely unsound. 

The name of fiousseau's "old friends," generally 
adopted by Rousseau's calumniators, belonged at the 
most to three persons amongst them — to Madame 
d'Epinay, Diderot and Grimm. Madame d'Epinay s 
finendslup for Rousseau lasted ten years, and it will 
later on be established that her judgment voluntarily 
pronounced upon her old friend Jean Jacques was not 
the one found to-day in her Memoirs. Diderot's friend- 
ship for Rousseau commenced in 1741, and for eleven 
years of the seventeen that passed before their open 
quarrel, he showed himself sincerely attached to the 
man he afterwards denounced as a monster and an 
artificial scoundrel. This intimacy of eleven years is 
not honourable to Diderot, if the man he made his 
chosen companion deserved the epithets bestowed upon 
him. As for Grimm's claim to speak with authority 
about Rousseau's faults in the character of an "old 
friend," this "old" friendship dated from 1749, when 
Grimm came to Paris as reader in the household of the 
young hereditary Prince of Saxe Gotha, and when 
Rousseau, already famous, took the friendless young 
German by the hand, and introduced him to Diderot, 
to the Baron d*Holbach, and to Madame d'Epinay. 
Grimm's friendship towards the man to whom he owed 
these introductions lasted until he had established his 
position securely amongst the acquaintances thus given 
him. In 1754, as a power in the society of the Baron 
d'Holbach, and the preferred friend of Diderot, he had 
become superciliously disdainful of Rousseau. In 1756, 
as the accepted lover of Madame d'Epinay, he had 
become rancorously antagonistic to her old friend Jean 
Jacques. By 1758 he had succeeded in alienating from 
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Rousseau all the friends he had received from him. 
Here then was Grimm's authority as an interpreter of 
the thie Rousseau. 

A number of Rousseau's contemporaries, who had no 
motive for painting him other than they knew him to 
be, enjoyed quite as good opportunities as Diderot, 
Grimm, Madame d'Epinay, and David Hume,* for 
studying him in his daily life; and much better 
opportunities than were ever possessed by Voltaire, 
Tronchin, or d'Alembert, or, for that matter, by the 
Baron d'Holbach, by Marmontel, or by La Harpe, 
none of whom had ever lived on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Rousseau. The name of "old friend" 
belonged much more correctly to Deleyre, who remained 
constantly attached to Rousseau for twenty-five years ; 
to Dupeyrou, who was on affectionate and confidential 
terms with him for sixteen years; to the Count 
d'Eschemay, who was his near neighbour, and the 
companion of his botanizing excursions during his 
residence at Metiers Travers; to Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, whose sympathetic friendship was Rousseau's 
chief solace during the eight years of his last residence 
in Paris ; to Corancez, who by his own statement " saw 
Rousseau constantly and without interruption, during 
the last ten years of his life." All these writers have 
left full and detailed accounts of the impression he 
made upon them ; and of his personal tastes, habits, 
temper and character.^ Comparing these separate 
portraits together, we find they all agree in attributing 
to the Rousseau they knew not a repulsive, but a 
singularly lovable, and, at the same time, an impressive, 
personality, distinguished by the very qualities one 
would expect to discover in the author of his works — 
simplicity and nobility, affectionateness, and an amiable 
readiness to enter into and enjoy the small pleasures of 

^ Hume, as a matter of fact, was only on speaking terms with 
Soosseau for three months, from December 1765 to March 1766. 
^ See Appendix, Note A A, vol i. p. 304. 
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life, and to sympathize with and share the interests of 
all sorts and muimers of men and women, upon the 
eondition that they approached him with frankness and 
confidence ; but with these gentle qualities, some sterner 
ones — impatience of rootiue and of conventional 
restraints, and of auy endeavonr to bring him under 
their yoke ; and, especially, uncompromising severity 
for all forms, and amongst them more than any other, 
for the benevolent form, of deceit^ 

But what aljout the opposite picture of him, given 
by the Encyclopsedists ? Are we free to reject bb a 
gratuitous libel , the portrait of Jean Jacques painted 
liy Grimm, by Diderot, and by Madame d'Epinay ; 
where the prophet of sincerity to others appears as an 
impostor, devoured by insane vanity and love of 
notoriety ; a sophist, who does not wish to enlighten, 
but merely to dazzle, his readers; an egoist; an ingrate; 
a morbid misanthrope ; and the base calumuiator of his 
benefactors ? 

We shall be better able to answer this question later 
om But, in connection with the verdiet passed upon 
RooBseau by his contemporaries^ we are bound to 
recognize that this portrait of him in the character of 
an artificial scoundreb was never opaily puhluhed 
during his life'thne^ as the acknowledged opinion ttnd 
account of him given hy Ms *' old friends*^ ; httt tliat 
U ttms circulated by secret methods, in tmonymous 
pmnpklcM and in secret manuscHpl Journals, and 
ihai the men who carried on these attacks, ojienly 
professed to belie'Ve Jean Jacques itisane because fw 
miamcted them of being his hidden persecutors, 

80 that this description does not represent a con- 
temporary judgment passed upon him. What is more, 
it (foes not represent a doctrine that amongst his 
contemporaries obtained supporters and advocates outside 

^ See If ote A A for HouBeeau^a reply to d'Eschernaj : " Sir, I do not 
^ to be deceived even wben the mtention is to serve me/' vol. i. 
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of the immediate circle of the Encyclopsdists. And 
this is the more remarkable when we recollect the 
exceptional opportunities for secretly sowing libels 
against their "old friend" Jean Jacques, broadcast, 
possessed by its two most active promulgators: — by 
Diderot, who as director of the Encyclopcsdia employed 
and could command to serve his views, all the pens 
most active in anonymous journalism throughout 
France ; and by Grimm, who as editor of the Corre^ 
spondance LUt&rairc^ exercised a strong hidden control 
over opinions in cultivated circles in all the courts of 
Europe. Notwithstanding the talents and influence of 
both these men, their known animosity to Rousseau, 
and the baseness of their methods of attacking him in 
a wav that gave him no chance of defending himself, 
so discredited their evidence, that the legend of his 
abominable character, industriously circulated by them» 
gained no serious belief until the whole generation 
which had known both the original hero and the 
originators of the legend, had passed away. 
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THE JUDGMENT PASSED UPON ROUSSEAD m THE 
GEHEBATION APIER HIS OWN 

moch then for the judgment passed upon Rousseau 
bjr hiB cont€niporaries* We have now to see what was 
the verdict pronounced upon the case between himself 
and the Encyclopaedists by the best minds in the 
generation after his own. 

There are excellent reasons why, if we really wish to 
acquaint ourselves with the decision arrived at by the 
"saner and more rational of those who have judged 
hiiDf^' we should look for the authoritative critics of 
RonMean in this epoch. 

It does not admit of denial that if we recognize an 
equality of intellectual and critical endowments between 
jodgea in this epoch and in our time, the historical 
position of the earlier judges lends necessarily more 
authority to their decisions than to those arrived at by 
men of letters who, at a distance of more than a hundred 
years from the person and events connected with tliis 
case, base their conclusions upon arguments about what 
il seems most reasonable to suppose true ; and not 
upon a knowledge of facts ** become/* as Mr. Morley 
amrms, "ghostly to us/' 

Looking back to judges for whom the true facts of 
Rousseau's life, and of the behaviour towards him of his 
enemies, had not become ghostly, I shall not be accused 
of dcpreciatiog the intellectual rank of the three masters 
of modern criticism quoted by MM, Percy and Maugras, 
if I class with them four earlier master critics, whose 
liistorieal position gave them advantages not possessed 
by Sainte-Beuve, by Saint-Marc Oirardinj by R Scherer, 
toL. t* 17 2 
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or by Mr. John Morlcy; and whose decision, con- 
sequently, in this particular case, must be recognized as 
having greater authority. These representative critics, 
whose unanimous opinion, arrived at from different 
standpoints, may surely be described as the sentence 
upon Rousseau pronounced by ''the saner and more 
rational of those who have judged him," are Mirabeau, 
the politician of genius ; Madame de Stael, the accom- 
plished woman of the world as well as of letters; 
Emanuel Kant, the philosophic critic ; and Schiller, the 
ideal poet 

Mxraheau^s judgment. Before acquainting ourselves 
with Mirabeau's estimate of the personal character of the 
author of the Contrat Social^ let us see what circom- 
Btances lend more authority to his decision than belongs 
to the convictions and impressions of a literary critic 
who, like Sainte-Beuve, gives it as his '' opinion *' that 
the author of the Con/essioiis was a liar. 

Gabriel Honore Mirabcau was bom in 1749; in other 
words, he entered life in the same year when, at thirty- 
seven years of age, the author of the Discourse upon me 
Influences upon Morality of the Arts and Sciences 
commenced his career as a social prophet Grafariel 
Honor^ was ten years of age, and old enough and bright 
enough, we may be sure, to attend to the discussions 
Koing on amongst his elders, when the publication of the 
Lettre d cPAlembert announced to the public the rupture 
of Rousseau's intimacy with Diderot In 1768, when, 
after his quarrel with Hume, Rousseau was offered by 
the elder Mirabcau (the Friend of Man, but the enemy 
of his own household) a retreat in one of his chateaux, 
Gabriel Honore was already an officer in the army ; and 
in the way of hearing all that was said for, and against, 
a famous man on terms of intimate correspondence with 
his terrible father. In 1778, the date of Rousseau's 
death, Gabriel Honor^ Mirabcau was twenty-nine years 
of age. His mature judgment upon Rousseau pronounced 
two years later, was delivered in full view of the savage 
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attacks made upon their '' old friend *' Jean Jacques, by 
tLe Encyclopasdistej and in the year when the First 
Part of the Confessions waa published. 

We have Mirabeau's judgment expressed in one of his 
Letters to Sophie — ^wiitteu from his Vincennes prison. 

'* It was Ij my Friend," he wrote, *' who taught you 
fiiBt your enthusiasm for Rousseau : and I shall never 
regret it Not for his talonte do I envy this extra- 
ordinary man ; but for his virtue — the source of hia 
eloquence^ the soul of his works I I knew Rousseau 
personally, and amongBt my friends are many of those 

ho were intimate with him. He was always the same . 
^ — ^fiiU of integrity, of frankness and of simplicity ; \ 
without any sort of conceit or affectation ; or any effort 
to mask his faults, or show off his own merits. One 
can only for^ve those who decry him, by supposing 
that they did not know him. Every one is not able to 
conceive the sublimity of such a soul ; and ong can only 
be justly judged by one's peers. Whatever people may 
say, or think, of him during another century (the 
interval of time envy may give his traducers), there was 
never perhaps a man so virtuous ; for he continued so, 
although he was persuaded others did not believe in the 
sincerity of his writings and actions. He was virtuous 
in despite of nature, of man, and of fortune ; and 
although all these overwhelmed him with misfortunes, 
calumnies, sorrows and persecutions ; he was virtuous, 
though suffering from the most lively sense of injustice 
and wrong ; he wojs virtuous, notwithstanding the weak- 
nesses which he has revealed in the Memoirs of his Life^ 
— ^for, endowed by nature with the incorruptiljle and 
virtuous soul of an epicurean, he yet observed in his 
hahita the austere morals of a stoic. Whatever bad use 
may he made of hia own Confessions^ they will always 
prove the good faith of a man who spoke as he thought, 
wrote as he spoke, lived as he wrote, and died as he 
had hved" 

'adame de Starrs judgment. It was in 1789, that 
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is to say eleven years after Rousseau's death, and a 
year after the publication of the Second Part of the 
Confessions, that Madame de Stael, then twenty years 
of age, made her literary debut with her Letters upon 
the Confessions. The young authoress was writing of a 
man who in 17G5 had known and warmly sympaUiized 
with her mother, then Mademoiselle Curchod, heartlessly 
treated by Gibbon, who broke off his engagement with 
her for reasons of worldly prudence. Later on, Madame 
de Stael's father, Neckcr, dso became one of Rousseau's 
correspondents. In other words, the authoress of the 
Letters upon the Confessions had behind her sources of 
information, in the way of family records, that gave 
authority to her decided views about Rousseau's sincerity. 

'' Rousseau a hypocrite ! " ejiiculates Madame de 
Stael. " No ! Throughout his life I find him to have 
been a man who spoke, who thought, who wrote, who 
acted spontaneously." 

And she goes on to institute a comparison between 
Rousseau and Buffon. 

" M. de Buffon's imagination," she says, " colours and 
adorns his style : Rousseau's style is animated by his 
character. The first writer carefully chooses his expres- 
sions — the second speaks straight from the heart A 
finished intellect, and extraordinary talents, could only 
produce such eloquence as M. de buffon's is ; but the 
source of Rousseau's eloquence is passionate sincerity." 

Emanuel KanVs judgment. And now for the judg- 
ment of the philosopher. Emanuel Kant was bom 
twelve years after Rousseau ; and he survived him 
twenty-six years. The author of the Criticism of Pure 
Reason has acknowledged his intellectual obligations to 
the author of Emile in the most generous terms ; and 
the impression the work made upon him at the first 
reading stands recorded in a familiar little anecdote. 

In 1763 Kant was principal librarian at Kunigsberg, 
and the unfailing punctuality of his habits was such that 
the Konigsberg town-folk set their clocks by the hour 
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the Magister Kant took his afternoon walk. One day, 
however, Konigsberg clocks were thrown into confusion. 
Its principal librarian failed to appear at the usual 
hour, and the cause of this falling away from perfect 
punctuality was that Kant had lost count of time when 
readijjg Emile. 

But there was another wTitcr besides Rousseau who, 
Kant aftirms, exercised a strong infiuence on hb develop- 
ment, and this writer was David Hume. Necessarily, 
then, the much talked of quarrel between two famous 
men, t43 both of whom he felt himself spiritually related, 
must have engaged Kant's attention in 1767. The 
incident, however, did not lead him to the conclusion 
that there were two persons in Eousseau, the writer aud 
thinker, in whom he maintained, ^Hntdhctualpeiietraiion^ 
vigour qfgenitis^ and seyisibilily of soul reached a degree 
0/ perfection that h€^ perhajys 7iever been equalled in 
any time, or amongst any people,'* and a man of frightful 
character, an in grate, an artificial scoundrel, etc. On 
^ the contrary, Kant's verdict upon Eou^eau was that 
■ it was the association in him of personal and moral 
excellences with intellectual powers, that made the 

» supreme value of his infiuence, 
*^ The young should be taught to prize intellectual 
■Iture for moral as well as for mental reasons,'* he 
Imtea. ** Thus in my own case, I am by mental 
temperament a seeker after truth ; 1 feel very powerfully 
' the thirst for knowledge and the desire for intellectual 
progress. There was a time when I believed this 
pTOgrees only did honour to humanity ; and I despised 
the people liecause they cared nothing for all this. 
^ Rousseau brought me to a truer state of nund. My 
f foolish vanity has disappeared. I have learned to honour 
' men, and I should count myself more useless than the 
^ commonest labourer did I not believe that intellectual 
B progress lends value to every form of human progress and 
establishes the rights of man upon a secure foundation." 
ScJtiUer*s jtulginenL But it is SchiUer's judgment of 
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Rousseau that will most bewilder people who accept as 
authoritative the doctrine of his equivocal and repauive 
personality, taught by modem critics. 

Yet hero, too, should it not be realized that in tlie 
character of a sane and rational judge between the author 
of the Confessions and his accusers, more weight belongs 
to the decision of Schiller, who in 1782 stood by 
Rousseau's grave, in a world still warm with memories 
of him, and still loud with the voices of those who 
defamed him, than to the convictions and conclusions of 
a Saintc-Beuvc, who in 1853, or of a Mr. John Morley, 
who in 1873, decided this case in accordance with 
preconceived theories of the dispositionsand circumstances 
of the persons concerned ? 

To Schiller, the argument uttered by Diderot two 
years earlier : ** Too many honest men would have been 
in the wrong had Jean Jacques been in the right,'* did 
not appear convincing. For him, these self-styled 
honest men had proved themselves, by their own words 
and actions, the malignant calumniators of the "old 
friend" whose last years their secret persecutions had 
embittered. As for Rousseau himself, to this watcher 
in a place just left vacant of his presence, his vision 
reappeared, not in the repulsive form of a diseased 
sensualist, or of a mischievous maniac, or of an atrocious 
scoundrel, but in the guise of a modem Socrates, a 
Christ-like soul, teaching Christians true humanity ; a 
lofty spirit and a gentle hearty at once too high and too 
humble to have found happiness on earth. 

VERSES ON TME OCCASION OF A VISIT TO ROUSSEAITS 
GRAVE AT EKMENONVILLE, 4782. 

(Free tranelalian) 

'' O Monument I putting thine age to shame ! 
O Record of thy countrT'H endlesH blame ! 
O Grave of Romueau !— Soil that I revere ! 
Repose and peace, in life, he sought in vain : 
Repose from evil men, and peace from pain — 
Repoee and peaoe be f oimd ; but only — here ! 
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Ahj when KhaU end old wars agalti^st the right f 
Onc^ darkness fought with wisdom in the night : 
Now wise men die, b a tiling with summer blindness ! — 
Bopbi^i;!^ slew Soemtefi, profesi^ing truth : 
Christiana f^tab Bousseau, without thought of mtb^ — 
BriyuBBeau,— who Christians urged to human kindnBefi. 

And who are they who dare to judge this Sage t 
Half-finiBhed brains^ ^mall mindki devoui^ with rage, 
Under the gaza of Genius, on them tumed: — 
PigmieH the Giant Roue^seati justly hat©p 
Because hiB greatne^ shows their mean estate ; 
Poor eouk^ where fire Promethean never burned 

But not for this earth was thy souJ designed, 
O Roosgeau I still by evil men maligned* 
O Chrmt-Uke Soul ^^ too humble, and too high ; 
Let the world's madness go the way it will^ 
Return thou» whore angelic spirits still 
Summon their Brother, wandered from the aky," 
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*' Konmnent von unsrer Zeiten Schande, 
Ew'ge Schmachscbiift deinem Muiterlande 
Boi^aeau's Grab, — gegrlisset seiet rlu mir I 
Fried' and Ruh* den Trummem deinas LebenB, 
Fried' und Ruhe such test du vergebeuM, 
Pried' und Buiie fandat du hier ! 

Wann wird doch die alte Wuude narben t 
Einst war's finster, und die Weisen eiarbea I 
Nun ist's lichter, und der Wcijse stirbt : 
^okrates ging unter dnreh Solisbenj 
Boyaseau leidet, BouBseau fuUt durch ChHsteo, 
Bousfisatir der aus Christen Menschen wirbt 

0od w^ fiind gie, die den WeiKeii richten t 
(leisteHschwache, dii* a;ur Tiefe fluchten, 
Yor dem Silberbticke des Genies 
AbgespHttert von dem Schoprung^werke, 
Gegen Kiesen Rousseau Kind'sche Zwerge, 
Dencm nie Prometheus Feuer blies, 

Kicht fiir diese Welt warst du — zu bieder, 
Waret du ihr zu hoch, viellolcht z\i nieder, 
HoufifieaUf noeh warst du eio Christ, 
Mag der Walmwitx diese £rde gilngeln I 
Geh du heim au deinen Briidem Engeln 
Denen du entlaufen bist*'^^ 



Schillar, Antiido^, 1788. Edition Heidelberg, 1850. 



CHAPTER III 

THE JUDGMENT PASSED UPON THE CONFESSIOXS BY 
CONTEMPORARY AND BY MODERN CRITICS 

The judgment passed upon the Co7)/essiorui in the 
epoch when the ])ook was first given to the world, was 
not the judgment pronounced by modem critics, who 
try the work ])y the literary and moral standards of a 
different age to the one when it Wiis written ; and who 
look back at its author across a century of libels. 

It has been seen that for Mirabeau and Madame dc 
Stael, the Confessions stood out as the shining proof of 
Rousseau's sincerity. We shall presently see that this 
was the general view taken by critics who stood near 
to the events and i>ersonages dealt with ; but first of 
all, in order to judge how the same things may wear an 
entirely different air to i)Cople who look at them bom 
different standpoints, let us hear a modem man of 
letters, pass judgment upon a work that he admitted 
he considered it ** superfluous " to study with the pur- 
pose of testing the author's veracity. In a biographical 
Essay upon Grimm, R Scherer incidentally favours his 
readers with his opinion about the Confessions^ which 
he describes as ** this gallery of iniquities and extrava- 
gances ; — ccttegalerie dc noirccxirs ct d extravagances.** 

"I know nothing more revolting than the Second 
Part of the work," ^ wrote M. Scherer ; " the most 
odious ingratitude, the most vindictive malice, here are 
allied with effusions of sensibility and professions of 
virtue. Everything is base in this man, who believes 

1 The Second Part contains Rousseau's story of his betrayal by 
his '* friends " ; as a matter of fact, everything that shocks modem 
decency is in the First Fkirt of the ConfestionB, 
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that he atones for disgusting vices by confiding them to 
the public ; that he gets rid of the burthen of gratitude 
by abusing those who have overvvhebned him with touch- 
ing kindnesses ; and whose favourite companion is the 
servant girl he makes the mother of children, whom he 
packs off as they are born to the Foundling Hospital 
In vain are we assured that this man was madj and that 
his madness w^as of a kind well known by its peculiar 
gj-mptoms. We refuse to describe malice, cunning and 
l)ase suspiciousness, as pathological symptoms. We feel 
that the soul of this author must always have been 
base^ and w^e experience a certain pleasure when re* 
mgmzing that, with all his talent^ the writer cannot 
conceal his native vulgarity. Eloquence he has of a 
sortp but no true nobility of style. Genius he has also, 
but genius stripped of the l)eauty that should adorn 

lb* 

»'* It is superfluous to look for any information upon 
any aul>ject whatever, in the last books of the Con- 

^ K Bcherer has not, in thiiB disparagiug view of Rousseau's style, 
th# support of that exquisite litterateur^ Saint<>Beu¥^a Here Ib 
what tbiii perfect etyliat has to say of oiie lie recogimee, here, as hia 
" Master.^* 

*■ Je vDudrais parler d© cette langue du xviii** eifccle confild^r^e 
dftll^ r^crivain qm lui a fait faire le plus gnmd progrts, qui lui a 
bll etibtr di] moioB la plus grande rdvolutioUi depuis Pascal : une 
HvolQti<in de laqueUe nous autraa du xix^ siecle nous ditons, Avant 
RooMdiu et depuis F^ndlon U y avait eu bien des essais dc manit^re 
d'teire qui n*^taient pas c&llm du pur xvii^ si^cle — Housaeau parut, 
k jottr oii il 66 deoouTrit tout entier a lui^^n^me, il r^vela du menie 
coop 4 son siecle recrivain le plus fait pour exprimer avec nouveauUS 
HY^Tigaeur, avec unologique mel^e de damtue, lesid^es confuses qui 
fi'agil&leat et qui Toulaieut oattro^ Depuia Jean Jacques c'est dans 
In iorma de langage itablie et er66e par lui que noa plus grands 
toirains ont jet^ leurs propres innovationa et qu'ils oat tent^ de 
nikeh^rir . . , . je n'ai pu Indiquer qu^en courant dans l^auteur des 
C4>^/$t9im*» lea grands c6t6s par lesquals il demeure un Mattro — que 
ailiier lecr^teur de la reverie » celiii qui uous a inocuM le sentiment 
de It nature et le sens de la reality, te p^i-e de la litt<irature intitne et 

td« lapetature^Dtinie^ — quel dommageque Torgueil miBsnthropique 
»*j mele ; et que des tons cyniques f assent tSches au niilieu de taut 
de be^vclis charmaniea et Bolides/' — CauitriiiSf Nov; IB5Q* 
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fessicns. Resentment here betrays its own cause by 
the extravagance of its exaggerations." 

The last sentence proves that M. Scherer did not 
himself examine Rousseau's charges, and that he 
accepted the assertions of the persons who professed to 
be Jean Jacques' benefEu^tors, because the story told in 
the Confessions appeared to him incredible. 

But this was not the view taken by judges who, as 
observers of the conduct and language of the men 
denounced in the Confessions, were better qualified than 
modem critics can be to decide whether these persons 
Svere Rousseau's benefactors, or his betrayers. 

Such an observer was Claude Joseph Dorat, the poet 
of Les Baisers. Dorat was bom in 1734. He was, 
then, thirty-six years of ago when he heard Rousseau 
read his Confessions in 1770. Possessed of private 
means, and untroubled by ambition, Dorat had not, like 
so many other young men of letters in his day, to seek 
the patronage, or dread the displeasure, of the powerful 
sect of the Encyclopaxiists ; and his intimate and 
independent relations with the leaders of the sect 
(Diderot, Grinmi, and d'Holbach, and with their militant 
disciples, Marmontel and La Harpe) enabled him to 
form a free judgment of their characters and sentiments. 
This personal acquaintanceship with Jean Jacques' 
professing '' old friends " did not lead Dorat to conclude 
that they were malignantly, or insanely, calumniated, 
when accused by Rousseau of treacherously using the 
claims of their old friendship to mask their efforts to 
injure him. We find, on the contrary, that Dorat 
accepted these charges with unquestioning confidence in 
Rousseau's veracity. We find, also, that this refined 
and over-exquisite poet remained entirely unconscious 
of the " revolting" character of the Confessions; and of 
the '' coarseness, baseness, and vulgarity " that so shock 
and disgust modem critics. In brief, we find that the 
same work M. Scherer saw darkly, from a distance, as a 
''gallery of iniquities," stood out, in the sight of a 
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critic who judged it by the moral and literary standards 
of his own and Ronaseau's day, as '*a maBterpiece of 
geoius, simplicity^ candour, and courage." 

Dorat was prca<3Bt at the second private reading of the 
(hnfi^ssions at the house of his friend the Marquis de 
Pczai. Wc have the description given in a letter written 
immediately after the event by the susceptible poet^ who 
imagined himself bound to share with a lady to whom 
he waa temporarily devoted, all " the sweet and honour- 
able impressiana his heart experieneed/' 

*' 1 have come home, madam e" wrote Dorat,^ " intoxi- 
cated with admiration. I was prepared for a sitting of 
perhaps eight hours, but the reading took between 
fourteen and fifteen hours^ without any other intervals 
than those required for meals ; and these interruptions, 
brief though they were, appeared all too long to us. 
What a work, madame ! How well Rousseau paints 
himself; and how one ioves to recogiuze him in the 
pOTtrait t He acknowledges his good qualities with a 
nMe Jranknem^ and hisjaulis with aj)*anhness more 
noble stilL He drew tears from us by the touching 
piclure of his misfortunes ; of his weaknesses ; of Mb 
confidetyce repaid with ingratitude ; of all the storms 
of his hearty so often wounded by the treacherous caresses 

^ hypocrites ; above all, of his softer passions, still dear 
the soul they have made unfortunate. And here, 
perchance my actual state^ madame, as much as what I 
listeoed to, intensified my emotion. The good Jean 
jnes, in his divine memoirs, makes of a woman he 

lored so enchanting and so lovable a picture, that it 
led to me I recognized you in the portrait, and I 

jmeed in this resemblance ; and this joy was exclusively 
my own. . , , , 

** But do not let me speak of myself, lest I should lose 

your interest! In truth, the work I am telling you 

about is a masterpiece of genius, simplicity, candour, and 

eoutBge. How many supposed giants transformed into 

' Wkst priEited in the J&umal <U Paris^ October 9, 177B« 
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dwarves ! How many humble and virtuous men justified 
and avenged of the injustice of the wicked by the praise 
of one such honest man ! Every one is named. No 
07ie who has doiie the author the smallest kindness is 
passed over without acknowledfjiiicnt : hut^ at the same 
time, he unnvxsks with equal truthfuhvess the impostors 
who abound in this epoch. I dwell upon all this, 
madame, because I have read your generous, noble and 
delicate soul ; l>ecau8e you love Rousseau ; because you 
are worthy to admire him ; because I should esteem it a 
sin to hide from you any of the sweet and honourable 
impressions my heart experiences." 

We have now to see what was the judgment passed 
upon Rousseau's statement of his own case by the public 
at large when, eighteen years after the private readings 
and ten years after the authors death, his posthumous 
story of his misfortunes and wrongs was first given to 
the world. 

It must ]>e remembered that his enemies' statement of 
their case had been jil ready given. A few months after 
his death, Diderot, whose att4icks upon him had been 
hidden ones during his life-time, published in a note 
added on to his Essay on Seneca a savage denunciation 
of the scoundrel, hypocrite, maniac and monster, who, 
when he had been alive, this same Diderot spoke of as. 
his " old friend Jean Jacques.*' La Harpe, the exponent 
of the views of the society of the Riron of Holbach, 
published in the Mercure ae France an obituary notice 
of Rousseau crowded with calumnies.^ In 1779, 
d'Alembert, going out of his way to write an obituary 
notice of Lord Marechal Keith, took the opportunity of 
introducing into his article the entirely false charge 
against Rousseau of base ingratitude and treachery 
towards his benefactor.* 

In 1780,^ La Harpe, in conjunction with Pierre 
Rousseau, the editor of the Jownial Encyclopedimie, 
endeavoured to launch the theory that Jean Jacques had 
1 > > See Appendix, Note B. 
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■basely stolen from an obscure young compoaer the music 
nof his opera^ the Demn clu Village. Acquainted with 
^bU these calumnies^ the public which received the first 
^editions of the Confessions in 1788 did not decide that 
Rousseau's belief that his self-styled old friends and the 
society of Baron d'Holbaeh were his secret enemies aod 
traducers proved the author of Confessions a suspicious 
maniac. But they held that these suspicions were justi- 
fied by the behaviour of the very men he accused 
immediately after his death. 

Ginguen^'s Lettres stir les ** Cmifessimis,^* published in 
1791, represents the authoritative criticisms of the Second 
Part of the Confessions by a writer who was able to 
compare Rousseau's statements with facts personally 
known to him. In the estimation of this competent critic 
the author of the Confessions had shown extraordinary 
moderation and had studiously respected the rule he laid 
down for himseK of saying, even of his enemicSj all the 
good he could, and only the evil he was compelled to 
reveal in order to explain his own history. 

kGinguen^ made it his task to show that no charge 
lade by Rousseau was founded upon mere suspicions, 
ut that in every case his statements were based upon 
the facts of his own experience. And further, Ginguen^ 
proved that the persons the author of the Confessioiis 
accused of traducing and persecuting him could in 
every case be shown to have acted in the way he said, 
and to have used even more malice than he was aware 
^of in their efforts to destroy his reputation. *'Take 
BVoltaire/' wrote Ginguend. **Was Rousseau wrong 
when ho described him as a secret and vindictive enemy ? 
iConsider Voltaire*s sentiments towards Rousseau, 
expressed in different letters ; consider his intimacy with 
Jean Jacques' enemies, in Paris, in Geneva, in England ; 
insider what he is known to have said and written, 
well as all the writings attributed to him. IIow 
juld the fugitive and unfortunate author of Emile fail 
'to regard him as an active and implacable enemy ? lu 
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this epoch, perhaps, it might seem that there were 
wrongs on both sidca But, no ; one grieves to say it : 
nothing even in the Letters from the Mountains 
affords any excuse for the wicked and odious allusions 
to Rousseau in the War of Geneva, and (since the time 
has come for giving all men their due) in the execrable 
anonymous libel the SentimetU of Citizcfis. Without 
mentioning here the name of a man who is still alive, 
and who has been made famous only by Rousseau's 
accusations,^ was not the philosopher Hume an enemy 
of Rousseau's ? Was he not (at the very moment when 
he was posing in the world's sight as Jean Jacques' 
protector and benefactor) associated in the composition 
of a malicious letter, contrived to represent Rousseau as 
an impostor? Was not the philosopher d'Alembert 
Rousseau's enemy? Although during Jean Jacques* 
lifetime he dissimulated his hatred, were not Rousseau's 
suspicions of his malicious sentiments proved true, by 
d'Alembert's base accusation against him of ingratitude 
towards Milord Marechal,^ an accu&ition as gratuitously 
false as it was libellous ? Was not the philosopher 
Diderot, Rousseau's enemy ? A secret enemy during his 
lifetime, who unmasked himself after his death by his 
gross and outrageous attack upon the memory of a man 
who had tenderly loved him ; and who even in his 
Confessions accused him only of lightness and indiscre- 
tion, and of too easily allowing himself to be influenced 
by others ? But to judge between Diderot and Jean 
Jacques, what is needed ? Merely to compare the note 
to the Essay on Seneca with the note added on to the 
Letter to (TAlenxhcrt ; or with the Confessions. I know 
all that our epoch owes to the two first editors of the 
EncydopcBdia. I re8j)ect their courage, learning and 
literary talenta I am not discussing the motives of 
their hatred of Rousseau, I am merely pointing out 
that the violence of this hatred, and the difficulty of 
holding it in check, are proved by its outbreak immedi- 
^ Grimm. - See Appendix, Note B. 
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ately after his death ; and that this outbreak lendB great 
probability to Rousseau's belief that it had been for a 
long time beforehand as secretly active as it was 
implacable. Finally, was not the reputed good-humoured 
and kindly Baron d*Holbach, if not a vindictive and 
bitter enemy of Rousseau's, at any rate a friend of a very 
fiingular and doubtful sort ? But, here, I will not go to 
the Confemons for evidence — I will refer you to the 
letter of Cemtti of the 2nd December, 1789. To this let 
me add that I knew M, d'Holbach personally, and that 
I am willing to agree cordially in all the good things his 
friends say of him, but, all the same^ I would point out 
that under his soft and good-natured appearance he had 
a great disposition to mockery, that there was something 
spiteful and cruel in his sarcasms, and that he had a 
domineering spirit. One fact is certain : doubtless every 
one does not love and admire Rousseau to the same 
extent, yet it is not ordinary to hear him described as 
ao impostor, a scamp, a knave, or an infamous scoundrel^ 
Well : but an observation I have made» and from which 
you may derive any conclusions you please^ is that I 
know scarcely any one belonging to the intimate society 
of the Baron d'Holbach who did not employ these 
epithets when speaking of Rousseau, and that I never 
heard them from the mouth of any man who did not 

^ belong to this society/' 
C^rutti's letter 2 alluded to by Ginguend is worth 
quoting, in connection with the modem assumption that 
the notion of a plot against Rousaeau amongst les 
Jfo25cie/tiens, as he himself styled the Baron's society, is 
too abfiurd to be considered* It will be noticed that in 
this letter d'HoUxtck ctdmits there was a con^iracy 
helti?e£n Diderot^ Grimm and himself agaiiist Rousseau 
— ** £/ne conspiration amujale^** to serve Rousseau, in 
spite of himself, by the singular method of sowing 
I division in his household. 

^ In 1791 it bad not become the popular doctrina 
^ It appeared in the Jmitnal de PariSf Dee. 3, 17S9* 
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** In the very hour of his fame," Cerutti makes 
d'Holbach 8ay, '' Rousseau had bound himself to a 
most sordid union. Imj)os8iblc to imagine a more 
afflicting contrast than tlie one between his genius and 
his Ther6se. Diderot^ (jrimm and I entered into a 
friendly eonspiraey (ujainst this ridiculous and bizarre 
assemblage. He took offence at our zeal. But the 
scene which determined his rupture with us, you will 
find it difficult to believe possible." 

D'llolbach is here made to give a demonstrably fiEdse 
account of a scene made liy Rousseau at his house in 
July 1755^— 

. . . . " We thought," thus, by Ccrutti's account, 
d'HoIbach continued, '' that Rousseau s rage against us 
would cool down, and pass away. But it only increased 
as time went on. Diderot, Grimm and I sought vainly 
to regain him. He tied from us. Tlienhis misfortunes 
began. Our only part in them was the affliction they 
gave us. Hut he thought our affliction a pretence, and 
believed we were the cause of all the evil that befell him. 
One hatl to renounce, not indeed pitying and admiring 
him, but loving him, or at least showing him love." 

This account of dllol bach's professed ** affliction" at 
Rousseau's misfortunes, and of the pity and admiration 
he and his associates continued to feel for the unreason- 
able man who made it imposssible for his old friends to go 
on loving him, must not, of course, be taken literally. We 
know that what dllolbach, Diderot and Grimm actually 
professed to Ixilieve was that Rousseau's misfortunes 
were either imaginary or contrived by himself and his 
admirers to stimulate public s}Tnpathy, and win him 
notoriety. The epithets that Ginguene quote as fami- 
liarly employed by dllolbach and his intimates about 
Rousseau do not express admiration and pity, but 
contempt and abhorrence. But the date of this letter 
must be remembered. In 1789, and still more in 1791, 
it was unsafe to describe the author of the Control 
» Sec Api^nJix, NoU» (*, vol. i. p. 364. 
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^^^odal as ** Un gueux^ im drdle, tin vU cmpiin^ un 

^^cMdmt:' etc. 

Cenitti's letter to the Jouf^nal de Park is the first 
public announcement of the revised doctrine, wherein it 
is no longer all Rousseau's old friends who had abandoued 
Mm because he had committed actions rendering him 
unworthy to associate with honest raen^ but Rousseau 
who had abandoned his old friends ; not because he was 
really wicked or malicious, but because he was mad. 

^ It is important to establish the true origins of this 

Bdoctrine^ — often favoured by the most indulgent of those 
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modem critics who agree in the view that it is " super- 
fluous to investigate the charges made by the author of 
the Cmifessions against hia old friends, because they stand 
condemned by their extravagance/' 

" All the partisans of Rousseau," state the authors of 
Jjes Demises Annies de Madame d'Ejmim/, "excuse 
him, by maintaining that he was mad. Let them have 
t so. But w^hy then impose upon us as articles of faith, 
he visions of a madman ? For how should one fail to 
irecogni^e the crazy extravagance of these perpetual 
accusations against hia friends ? There is no w^ay out of 
this dilemma. Either Jean Jacques wm mad, and his 
aDegations have no value ; or he was in his right mind^ 
and the calumnies he heaped on his friends justify the 
epithet of ' monster * Hume applied to him." 

Attention to evidence shows that the dilemma pre- 
aented to their readers by MM, Percy and Maugras 
has no historical existence : inasmuch as the partisans 
of Rousseau do not attempt to excuse him by maintain- 
ing that he was mad. The originators of this theory 
were not his partisans, but his old traducers ; the same 
men^ and the associates of the same men, who, in the 
idays when it was safe to do so, described him as an arti- 
ficial scoundrel, but who, in full Revolution, found it 
more prudent to adopt a different theory and profess the 
belief that the author of the Confessions was mad* 

To sum up the conclusions reached : — it has been found, 
YOU t. 3 
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lat, that, tried by the moral and literary standards of 
the epoch when the book was written, the Can/essiom 
was not judged a "revolting" work, proving the 
author's depravity, but that the work was pronounced a 
'• masterpiece of genius, sincerity, and courage/' 

2nd. That judged by critics who knew personally the 
men accused by Rousseau as his secret persecutors and 
calumniators, his accusations were not considered either 
extravagant or exaggerated ; but were pronounced en- 
tirely credible, and confirmed by actions of these same 
men after Rousseau's death. 

3rd. The theory that Rousseau s assertions have no 
value because they were the allegations of a madman 
has been found to represent not a doctrine invented by 
apologists of Rousseau, but an apology made for them- 
selves by the Ilolbachians still alive at the time of the 
Revolution. 

In brief, the opinion of the best qualified judges of the 
Confessions does not support the modern opinion that this 
book alone proves the man who wTote it a monster of 
depravity ; and in addition to this, " a liar " with regard 
to his old friends Grimm and Diderot ; but the venlict 
of these judges leaves undisturbed the theory that 
Rousseau's character and life lent authority to his 
writings. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TBI ORlOms OF, AKB THE AUTHORITY FOR, THE MODERN 
DOCTBIKE. — GKIMm's LITERARY 00RRE3P0NDKKCE, 
1812. — MADAME d'ePINAY's MEMOIRS, 1818, 

We have now to see how and why the judgment 
.JiSsed upon Rousseau and upon his Confessions by his 
'fiHl^bmipoTBTieB, and by the best minds in the generation 
"his own, came to be reversed ; and by what circum- 
e€s and processes of reasoning, distinguished men 
of letters, who were not historical researcherSj arrived at 
an exactly opposite doctrine of Rousseau's character to 
the one supported by Mirabeau, Kant and Schiller. 

Let us trace back to its commencement the turning of 
the tide of public favour against Rousseau, and the 
resuscitation, as a sound argument, of Diderot's once un- 
successful plea — *' too many honest men would be in the 
wrong, if Jean Jacques were in the right." We shall find 
that the starting-point of the change was the effect pro- 
duced by a series of publications that followed each 
other, at short intervals, during a period of six years, 
bom 1812 to 1818. 

The two most important of these publications were : a 
printed edition of Grimm^s secret manuscript journal, the 
Cor^re^pondanee LitUraire ; and the posthumous work 
of Madame d^Epinay's, incorrectly described as her 
Memoirs, But we have also to count as helpful to 
the impressions these books produced a series of articles 
published in the first edition of the Biographie Uni- 
verscile, where, under the headings d*Epinay, Grimm, 

S5 
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George Keith, and J. J. Rousseau, old discredited libels 
were revived ; and a volume entitled Nouirau StippIS- 
ment an Cours cle Litterature de M, de la Harpe^ 
where La Ilarpe's former attacks upon Rousseau in the 
Meraire were reproduced. 

If we examine under whose auspices these publica- 
tions were made, we shall find ourselves amongst a group 
ofliterary editors and bibliographers who have, no doubt, 
rendered valuable services to students of France in the 
eighteenth centur}-, but who, in so far as the deliberate 
defamation of J. J. Rousseau with the purpose of justify- 
ing Grimm and Diderot is concerned, were, beyond doubt, 
the continuatora in the nineteenth century of the work 
done before the Revolution by the society of the Baron 
d'Holbach. 

Four master editors stand out, amongst a group of 
men of letters, as the direct heirs of the Encyclopaedists ; 
heirs not merely of their sympathies and antipathies, 
but also, oddly enough, of their position of influence, as 
well as of their entirely unfair and dishonest methods of 
utilizing it. For, like the director of the EncyclopcBdia 
and the editor of the Corrvsjx>ndnnce Litteraire^ in their 
day, these leaders of a new campaign of calumny against 
Rousseau, in an ej>och when those who remembered 
the real man had disapi)eared ^or were soon to disappear), 
exercised, as editors of the Jiutgraphie Unit'erselle, the 
Manuel des Ldbixiires, and the Dictionunire des Aruy 
nymeSf the powers of commanders-in-chief over a large 
army of contemporary writers, actually working under 
their directions; but who, in the eyes of the public, 
appeared as the independent supporters of the views they 
promulgated. 

These four leading editors and publicists were — 

1. Michaud, director and editor-in-chief of the 
Biographie Universelle ; also one of the editors of the 
nine printed volumes of the first edition of Grimm's 
Correspoiulance Littiraire. 

2. J. C. Brunet, author of the Manuel des Libixiires; 
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also the purchaser of the original manuscript from which in 
1918 he produced the three printed volumes he published 
imder the title of Memoires cle Mmlame d*Epmay. 

3. Aiitoine Alexandre Barbier, the most active and 
notable of the four. A, A. Barbier was Librarian to the 
Council of State under Napoleon ; and, after the Restor- 
atioo. Director of the King's library. He is chiefly 
kno^TX to-day as the author of the Dictionncdre des 
Anonyffies; but he was also an assistant-editor with 
Michand of the Biographie Ifnwerselle, and one of the 
editors of the Co7^espondance LiUeraire. Querard in 
his France LUteraire, and Boiteau in the preface to hia 
second edition of the Me7noirs, report that it was to A, A- 
Barbier in the first instance that the manuscript of 
Madame d'Epinay's posthumous work— afterwards pur- 
eliaaed by J* C. Brunet — w^as offered, and that he kept it 
for some time and wrote an analysis of the nine volumes.^ 
He wrote, at any rate, in the guise of a preface to his 
Nmiveau Supplement an Cours de Litt^rature de la 
Harpe, a laudatory introductory advertisement for X C. 
Branet's edition of the Meifwirs of Madame d'Ejnnay. 

4. Jean Baptiste Suard, a member of the French 
Academy, before the Revolution, and its secretary, under 
Napoleon, and after the Restoration, J, B, Suard, al- 
though more than seventy years of age in 1812, was not 
only one of the most active editors of the Can'^espond- 
Qftce Littiraire ; he appears to have been the originator of 

* Thifl ftllAlysis of the ongiual manuacript by A, A. Barbier would 
of extreme interest could it be dbeovered. I have, up to the 
moment, hunted ?tiia1y tbrotigh the public HbrarieB in 
for any copy of a work which is nevertheless given by 
Qoirifd and Yapcreaa amongst the publigbed books of A. A. 
Bsirbier. My ow^n experience teacher me caution in the way of 
ative assertioni about the impossibility of i-ecovering lost docu- 
ii« ; but Barbier would seem to hnve withdi^wn his own analysis 
^Madame d'Epinay's Drlginal work out of considemtion for J\ 0, 
Brunet and Parisou, who had transform e*! it into the printed 
Mem&irs. NavertheksB if this analysis ever was printed and 
imblished, it is hardly probable that every <^p;^ could hava bc^en 
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the literary enterprise of collecting and printing this secret 
chronicle that throughout the eighteenth century was 
read only by its abonnSs. It was Suard who obtained 
(from what sources have not been disclosed) the portion 
of the Correiq)ondaru'e and the private letters of Grimm 
that were reproduced in a supplement to the first edition.^ 
The reader has to recollect that this is the same Jean 
Baptiste Suard who in 1767 had assisted d'Alembert to 
translate into French, and introduce by a preface, Hume's 
** Succinct Exposure " of the dispute between himself 
and J. J. Rousseau, and that in the biography of 
Suard by Garat, it stands stilted, that the Baron 
dllolhach loved him as a brother ('* le Baron dllolbach 
le cherissait comme un frere "). 

Here then, if proofs were needed of a fact that be- 
comes palpable when we attend to the mt'thcxls of these 
editors, we have established the connection between the 
literary rdterie in the eijijhtcenth century where (and 
where only by GingueniVs account) Jean Jacques was 
habitually described as an impostor, a scoundrel, and a 
calumniator, and the group of editors in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, who were responsible for 
the collection and disseniiuution of libels calculated to 
produce upon the pul)lic mind the impression that 
Rousseau had really deserved these names. 

Let us now see, in connection with the most important 
of these publiaitions, viz. the Correspondance Litteraire 
and Xho Memoirs of Madmne d'Epinay, both the claims 
made for them and the authority for these claims. 

The Correspondance Litteraire represented (as has 
been said) a chronicle of literary, social and political 
gossip sent away from Paris every fortnight during a 
period of thirty-seven years (1753-1790). Grimm, the 
responsible editor, had the active assistance of Diderot 
and Madame d'Epinay tliroughout the period of his 

^ See in the excellent edition of the Correspondance Litteraire^ 
edited by M. Maurice ToumeiUE, his introductory' notice, vol. L, and 
ako vol. xvi. for the best account of this publication. 
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secret campaign of calumny against RousBeau. From 
1770 onwards the laborious duties of editorship were 
taken off hie hands by Mercier, a SwIbs of Zurich, but 
the new editor of the Coi^esj^fondanre still afted under 
his predecessor's direction. 

The efl8ential characteristic of this secret manuscript 
journal, in an epoch when the activity of the censorship 
made secret jourBalism abnost a necessity, was that the 
abmtfies to the ConTspoiidance Lkfermre were the 
ruling Sovereigns in Europe, and a select circle of 
SlinisterSj leading politicians, queens of society, and 
conspicuous men of letters, who, taken together* repre* 
sented the material and intellectual controllers of the 
prosperity or advei*sity of any marked individual in 
Europe. Mn Morley does not adequately describe the 
position of influence held by the editor of tins secret 
joumaJi when he affirms that Grimm " became the literary 
ooiTesjK>ndent of several German sovereigns." He was 
the literary correspondent, in the firat place, of Frederick 
of Prussia and of Catherine of all the Russias; those 
jK>werful rule 1*6 who made it their pride to be protectors 
of letters, and of persecuted authors of genius. After 
these potentates^ George the Third of England certainly 
received, if he did not subscribe to, the Correspondance 
Liiieraire. The King of Poland and Queen of Sweden 
were aboiines. The reigning Duchess, and after her the 
feigning Duke of Saxe-Gotha were its constant sup- 
porters ; so were the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt^ the 
Margrave of Anspach, the Duke des Deux Ponts; the 
Prince of Brunswick WolfenbiittcL It will be under- 
stood that the secrecy npon which the existence of the 
maiinscript journal depended, stood in the way of any 
precise record of the editors most important patrons 
amongst Royal people. But I am printing here for the 
^first lime a list given in a document that will be found 
songst Grimm's papers preserved at the Bibliothiqite 
Taiimuile, of the ahoimes w^ho had paid their subscript 
tiona during the years 1763-1766 ; — 
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Duchcsse de Saxc-Gotha 
IWonne do Buchwakl .... 
Princcsflc l^ilatine, Duchess des deux Fonts 
Priucc Hi'rcditaire Hesse Darmstadt . 
Prin(;e8 et Princesses (enfants de la Princesse 

Hereditaire) . 
Marquise de la Fcrte Itnbault 
Marquise de Polignac (Dame d'konncur dc la 

Duchessc d'Orleans) 
Madame la Princess de 13. 
M. and Mme. Nccker . 
M. ik'thuen de Bordeaux 
M. licrgerat 
Mile, dc Marx 
M. Helvetius 
Uue Societo do Messieurs 
M. Delormc, Alaitre des Eaux et des For«*ts 
M. Gatti, medecin du roi 
H. Walpule 
M. le Portcur 
M. de la Fosse . 
Le Comte dc Crcutz . 
Comte de Werther 
Marquis dc Tavistock . 
Comte de Pk'-ard . 
AL de la Live 
Diderot 

Commission de Geneve 
Le Porteur . 
Mme. de B. 
S. A. Prince Hereditaire 

Wolfenbiittel . 
Mozart, Maitre de Chapelle 
Duckesse d'Eaville ^ . 



dc 



Brunswick 



288 

144 

24 

144 

144 
24 

24 

240 

240 

240 

6 

6 

144 

300 

4 

6 

6 

6 

194 

4 

12 

48 

48 

24 

6 

12 

12 

96 

120 

6 

1200 

4020 



' The Duchess d'Enville, who rented Voltaire's house at Geneva, 
was no doubt as the patroness of the Corrupondanee Littirain a 
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This list as it stands, altlioogb it ia uot to be accepted 
a complete one, suttic^ieutly indicates the different 
pheres of influence thrown open to the editor. If he 
^Wose to use his opportunities for sowing false statements 
against a private enemy, the victim, although ignorant 
of the calumnies circulated against him, would never- 
tlieless feel their results in rumours and evil reports 
of Mm, current in different countries; and in the sus- 
picious or malevolent behaviour towards him of persons 
who bad received these libels as secret information, that 
could not be verified, because the sources it came from 
ronfidential and personal. 
But are we free to assume that Grimm did use his 
position of editor of a secret journal whose ahomih were 
the Rulers of Europe, to circulate malignant and gratui- 
tous calumnies against Rousseau ? Is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that, ciilled upon as a chronicler 
of passing events to keep his patrons informed of the 
doings and writings of a much-talked-of man, he said 
what he honestly thought about a personage he disUked, 
and about an author whose genius he was, by bis own 
positive and logical temper, unable to appreciate ? 

We are free to assume nothing in this inquiry. The 
only way of determining whether Grimm was a truthfid 
critic or a gratuitous calumniator of Rousseau is to 
emnpat'e his staie7}ie7Us about hds old friend Jean 
Jaeques in the CorrespondaTice Litteraire^ with tlie 
facts of Jtoussemis life cis Grimm knew them to he ; and 
the crilicimn of his books^ with the books thenuelves. 
The results obtained (as we shall presently see) are con- 
clusive. They show that Grimm attributed to Rousseau 



\ 



for Toltaire himself. See in Moultou's letters to Eouaaeau 
froni 1763 to 1T65^ the frequent referencos to the ea,Ioa of the 
Bodieiiie d'ilnvine aa the place where Voltaire, Tronchin, and other 
€t)eii]iea of HoUH&aau dijienss him : thus Zjetter xix, p. 50 (July 7, 
1762), Letter xxiv, pi 57 (Atigust 21, 1762), Letter liv, p. 100 (July 
15^ 1703)^ X 1/. EoussmUi tea Amu tt ses Enmm%9^ Streckeijieo- 
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actions he knew well his old friend had never committed; 
and that he condemned and ridiculed in his writings 
principles and opinions which are nowhere professed hy 
Rousseau. They show, too, that the purpose of these 
falsehoods was t'O create in the minds of high and mighty 
personages on whom a persecuted author would neces- 
sarily dei>end for protraction, the impression that here 
was a mischievous sophist and a dangerous demagogue 
who, wherever he settled, created quarrels and disorder. 

Unfortunately, however, this method of inquiry, al- 
though a simple, is a laborious one. It was not the one 
mlopted when the publication of the Correspofidance 
LittSrahr, in 1812, j^ave to the world for the first time, 
thirty-four years after Rousseau's death (that is to say, 
when the true man was forgotten), the whole collection 
of libels against him that CJrinim had industriously 
circulated amongst his illustrious patrons during a period 
of thirty-seven years ; and, moreover, gave these libels 
as unaijswered statements ; because (as has been said) 
neither Rnisseau nor any of his defenders knew about 
this underf]^r(Kind stri'am of calumnies tlowincr in hidden 
places. Forjudges who l)ased their opinions on what it 
seems most reiu^onable to 8ui)po8e, it may easily be 
understood tliat the conclusion reached was that a man 
incessantly represented upon all manner of different 
occasions as false, treacherous, ungrateful, must, if even 
he did not deserve all the evil said of him, have deserved 
a goodly portion of it. 

Yet the impression produced by the Con^espoiidance 
Littiraire would hardly have sustained itself, and espe- 
cially it would not have atfected the opinions of the 
large number of readers for whom criticism is alwa3rs 
tiresome, and only narrative entertaining, had not these 
nine volumes sown with libels been soon followed by a 
shorter work, where all the charges against Rousseau 
reappeared interwoven amongst the incidents of a viva- 
cious and well-written story. This novel with a purpose 
was published in 1818, under the title oi Meiiwires de 
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Madame d^Epinay, The manuscript employed by J. C. 

Bronett tbe editor, professed he had purchased iu 1817, 

""rom the heirs of a person unknown to fame but de- 

cribed aa a former secretary of Grimm's, and called 

^ecourt de Villi ere, Qui^rard and Boiteau, it has been 

sen, atHrm that before being acquired by flrunet, tha 

iuscript had been oflcred to A, A* Barbierj and we 

presently find it proved that before 1815 tbe 

editors of the Bioyrapikie Umvei'sdle muat have beea 

familiar with the manuscript afterwards used by the 

itor of these so-called Memoirs, By the account given 

a preface which intnxluced this edition, Madame 

I'Epiiiay's pasthumouB work \v;is said to represent her 

L^rainiseences ; containing her own justification and the 

justification of her lover Grimm from the charges brought 

against them by the author of the Confesmms. It was 

ijiither alleged by the writer of this preface that Madame 

^U'Epinay had not intended this work for publication, 

H|tf^ that it was written by her for the entertainment of 

^HKlosen circle of friends to whom she had been in the 

Hpabit of reading it aloud, during the last years of her life- 

"Grimm, who had inherited it after her death, had not 

only neglected to publish it, but had contemptuously 

de3orihed it in the account he gave of the manuscripts 

t by iladame d'Epioay, as the sketch of a long novel, 

" febauche d'un long rommi" 

" TluB novel," affirmed the editor of the printed 

^* was, as a matter of fact, the lady's Memoirs^* 

iy Grimm should have described Madame d'Epinay's 

[efnoir*s as the '* sketch of a novel," and why especially 

fdid not publish a work full of literary merit, and 

Ifch seemed especially written for his own (Grimm's) 

j^lorificiition, J, C- Brunet did not attempt to explain, 

*or did he explain how he himself came to discover this 

miy interesting manuscript thus late in the day, in the 

^poflsession of persona whom he did not name otherwise 

than as "the heirs of Lecourt de Villifere." 

Bui: here, too, the Memoirs were accepted by the 
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general reader in good faith ; and the delay in publica- 
tion was 8ui)i>osed to have arisen naturally as a result 
of the motive of the authoress to justify herself in the 
eyes of her private friends only, in a journal written 
without any notion that it would ever be made public, 
still less he liande<l down to posterity. Evidently also 
the accidental character attributed to the discovery of 
the manuscript enhanced the value of Madame d'Epinay's 
testimony as that of a witness t;iken unawares, and oflF 
her guard ; and whose corrolxiration of the cliarges made 
by the editor of the Corn^sjumdancc Litteraire was 
consetiuently a proof of their veracity. 

We sliall have by and by to examine whether atten- 
tion to the facts of the case allows us to believe that it was 
by a<;cident that the discovery of the manuscript work 
left by Madame (VEpinay followed inmiediately after the 
death of the last person amongst Rousseau's con- 
temporaries who could have contradicted the account 
given in it of the quarrel between Rousseau and his old 
friends. 

But here we must attend to the other writings, pre- 
pared to appear in such a way as to lend support to the 
theory of Rousseau's character sot forth in the Corre- 
spondance Litteraire, and in the Memoirs; and to 
strengthen the impressions these works produced. 

Ditferent articles in the liiofjraphie UnivcrseUe and 
in the Manuel des Lihraires were used to revive old 
discredited libels against Rousseau, refuted and rejected 
by his contemponiries ; but which, resuscitated when the 
disputes that had once occupied public attention were 
forgotten, served to give new force to the argument that 
where there is smoke there is fire ; and that if Rousseau 
were innocent, it seems strange so many different persons 
should unite to describe an honest man as an impostor. 

Amongst the articles in the liiof/raplne Universelle 
containing allusions to Rousseau, the notice upon 
Madame d'Epinay is especially important: because it 
confirms the statements that the manuscript employed 
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for the production of Madame cVEpinay's Menmrs was, 
before its purchase by J, C. Brimet, in the possession 
of A, A- Barbier, 

Barbler^ it must not be forgotten , was one of the 
eflitors of the Bwgraphie Universetle; and we feel this 
editor at the elbow of the contributor Laporte, who 

» writes and signs the notice upon Madame d'Epinay, 
giving him special iDformation, intended to prepaid the 
way for the publication that was to be made three 
years later. It may safely be affirmed that when the 
first edition of the Biographie Universelle appeared, no 
one had ever beard of the existence of a work of Madame 
d'Epinay's destined to serve as a reply to the author of 
the Conjkssiofu. A sufficient proof exists of the falsity 
of the statement that Madame d'Epinay was in the 
habit of reading this work to a private circle of friends, 
and that its existence and purpose were open secrets. 
When the Second Part of the Canjissions appeared, in 
1789| Gingiien^, as we have seen, directly challenged 
irimm and Grimm's friend, to defend him against Rous- 
[ficaa's charges, if they were false. Can it be supposed 
Jthat if the secret that Madame d*Epinay had written a 
Bply to the Confesdmis had been an open onCj no 
lefeoder of Grimm's would have reminded Ginguene of 
existence of this work 1 

'Some of Madame d'Epinay's contemporaries affirm/' 
wrote Laporte in the Biographie Umverselle^ "that 
they knew the Memoirs of her lifc, a work apparently 
intended to destroy the displeasing impressions of her left 
by Rousseau's account of her given in the Second Part of 
the Confessions. This work was kept for a long time in 

tmannscript form, and the authoress was in the habit 
of reading it aloud to a number of her most assiduous 
t" '-. It is further said these very interesting 
. . m were suppressed, either by Madame d^Epinay 

herself, or by Grimm, One cannot but regret it ! Who 
would not have wished to hear the two society women 
upon whom this famous author has, with such grave 
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indiscretion, fastened public attention, not indeed 
defend themselves, for neither Madame d'Epinay nor 
Madame dlloudetot appear to have merited any blame 
— but relate their version of the story, and reply to a 
man who had on his side the huge adv^antage of pleading 
his own cause unanswered and with all the force lent 
him by the most seductive style ? " 

It will be olhserved that no attempt is made by 
Laporte to specify who were the contemporaries who 
aflirmed that they had known the Mrmoirs of Madame 
d'Epinay. In the con<litions of prevailing ignorance of 
the author's intention, his affirmation provoked neither 
comment nor inquiry. It was cuiIy three years later 
that the object of tlicsc allirmations might (had any 
critic lK»en on his guard) have Ix'on discovered. In 
the prefa«:c to J. V. Hruiu't's edition of the printed 
Mnnoirs, the (Mlitor <|iioti's the author of the notice on 
Madame d'Epinay in tht» liltK/rajthir Unitrrselle as his 
authority, ami thr only tuithoritij hv ran ci(t\ for the 
assertion that Madame (rEiiinay's contemporaries knew 
she had written the Mrmoirs of her life ! 

"Several persons/* wr(»te tlic author of the preface, 
"who knew tliat Matlanie d'Epinay had written the 
Memoirs of lier life, and that at her death the manust^ript 
remainetl in (!rininrs hands, had appeared to fear that 
Grimm had suppressed the work. JSuch, for instance, is 
the opinion of the* author of the n(»tice upon Madame 
d'Epinay in the liiiHjraphir rn'urrscllv.'' 

Another notic(» in the JiitHjrttjt/tlr I'/tit'crsellc affords 
proof that the manuseript u>ed f'»r Madame d*Epinay*8 
Mcinoirs was in the hands of the editors. In the article 
under the hea<ling **•!. J. I\*»usseau," by Sevelinges,^ was 
reproduced a liliellous >Un'\ which is the original inven- 

^ S. V. S. signature. S^'vi'lingt-s liflonpoil tn the circle of the 
Encyclo[mHUsts. DiJei-ot, wriliii;: t.i MUo. Volaml on Nov. 17, 
1765, savf!, •* Ia l^n»niu» (<riIuliNich) nous j»rit, Orimm M. 
Sevelinges et moi, dans son csirosso : nous allunics en coqvs entendre 
le Pautaloue," etc. — Corrtsp. dc JJuUnU. 
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tion of the author of the Memoirs^ and is found in no 
other version of these Gvent& — riz. the imaginary incident 
of the anonymous letter sent to Saint- Lambert, which 
in Madame d'Epinay s story Is made to explain how the 
Marqaia in Westphalia came to be informed that Jeaa 
Jacques and Madame d*Houdetot were taking too long 
and too frequent rambles in the forest of Montmorency. 
The motive of this invented anonymous letter was to 
find a method of escape from the conclusion that 
Bou^iseau's suspicions were correct : and that Madame 
d'Epinay must have been the person who let Saint- 
Lambert know that his mistress was consoling herself 
in bis absence by a perilous flirtation with Rousseau, 

The article by Sevelinges upon J. J. Rousseau, pub- 
lished under the direction of Michaud and A, A, Barbter, 
as editors of the Biographie Uiivmrselle, excited a great 
deal of indignation in circlca where Rousseau s memory 
was still respected- 

This is how Qu^rard speaks of the notice in his 
Franx Cmitemporaine : — 

**The notice of J* J. Rousseau in volume xxxi:!. of 
the Biographie l/niverselle is an infanwus libeL It has 
been made the subject of a protest inserted in the Globe, 
TuL i p. 335, and we reproduce it literally , because it 
aeemt la u$ to describe, in so far as Mousscau is cmi- 
eemed, the spirit M. Michaud has given his publica- 
iimu * A living man who is calumniated can invoke the 
aid of the law ; but calumny in history can only be de- 
nounced and exposed by the public. Journalists, who 
represent public opinion, ought then to punish it by 
denooneiiig it In volume xjsxix. of the Biographie 
Umverselle^ at the article '* J. J. Rousseau/^ where one 
would ejcpect to find a critical appreciation of a famous 
mr ^irids merely a spiteful selection from his own 

C' ; /i.?f of the stories about his faults exclusively. 
So far one has only to complain of the waste of time and 
the lack of criticism. But what is much graver, two 
»uCations are made which, if advanced at sdl, required 
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to be supported by soliJ proofs. Thus the biographer 
afiimis that Rousseau was the autlior of an anonymoos 
letter to »Saint-L«unl>ert and that he did not hesitate to 
lay the char^^e of this base action to some one else. What 
authority does he quote to prove that infamous charge? 
Thv Mrmoirs of Mannontvl,^ without giving the page, 
and the testimony of a ])erson he does not name, who 
had (so it is said) as good opportunities as Marmontd 
hiul, to know the real fa«.-ts. As if one ever had good 
opportunities for knowing the author of an anon}'moa8 
letter ! Or as if, in the invent of possessing such know- 
ledge, one were not bound to indicate how one had 
obtained it, when making one's information public. 
The writer tdscwhore insinuates that it was not an 
old rib))on which Rousseau stole in the house of 
Madame de ^^»rceIlis. At first sight the object stolen 
may seem of small inijiortancc, when the theft is ad- 
mitted. But if Ji'an J;u<iut\s imposed upon his readers 
when making this avowal, X\w merit and pathos of hiB 
repentance wouM be sp(»ilt by this falsehood — so thus 
one would naturally expect that S. V. S. would bring 
some irrefutable proofs in support of this grave 
allegation ? 

** * But here we have his own words : " Tuquinesmade 
a long timr shire in the Innnr of this event have led to the 
jnrsumption thtt this 'old rihhon* was in i^aJity a 
stiver spoon ; other ])oople say, (t diamond.** One must 
have a great tiistc for defamation to reproduce, in a pro- 
fessedly historical notice, nmiours of this sort, which 
have only one merit — that they contratlict each other. 
It may easily be understood that immediately after the 
death of a celebrated man — when all the piussions that 
were felt and excited by him are still living memories 
aroun<l his coflin, people may eagerly discuss his 
character and actions; and that those who were jealous 

^ Marmontel says nothing whatever nlwut an nnonymous letter 
attributed to Madame d'Kpinay. He follows Diderot and accuses 
Rou8»eau of liaving written "an atrocious letter" to Saint- Lambert 
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of the etiperiority of his genius, may studiously hunt up 
and dilate upon liie private weaknesses* That is a 
pleasure belonging to contemporaries, which in this case 
not envy our fathers. But when the ashes 
It writer are coldj and when posterity is called 
Qpon to judge — to arrive with the spiteful gossip and 
slanders of the scandal- mongers of fifty years ago, is to 
offend against the respect one owes to genius, to one's 
readeiB and to one's self-' The editors of the Globe have 
added to this letter the foUowiug reflections : ' After 
pwding this letter, we made it our task to look up the 
article denounced* As a matter of fact, this notice is 
written with savage hatred (ecrit avec une haine 
aeham^). We do not know the works of Monsieur 
S. V. 8. But he should be an ineffably superior being 
who <^n wind up his notice by such a sentence aa this: 
** The writer who took for his motto VitaTu impendere 
iWTO has not perhapa left behind him one truthful 
utterance useful to the human race/' If S. V. S* is 
merely ridiculouSi what are we to say of M. Miehaud t ' " 
Another publication has to be noticed. In 1818, a few 
months after the appearance of the Memoirs of Mruiame 
dEpinay by J» C. Brunet, A. A. Barhier published a 
volume under the title of Noumau Suppl^ient an cours 
de LkUrature de M, de la Harpe, 

The ©o*called Supplement to La Harpe's Cours de 
lure represented merely a reprint from the 
iereure of his libellous articles against Rousseau, but 
Toltxme gains importance from the preface, where 
re find it plainly stated by A* A, Barbier, that, with 
Memoirs of Madame d'Epinay, and with Grimms 
iujice, the Supplement was intended to pro- 
a reversal of ilie iudgment passed ujjon Mou^seau 
htf his contemporaries. 

*' The apology of the great men of the eighteenth 
century against J. J, Rousseau," wrote A. A. Barbier in 
this preface, ** is contained in the account given by M. 
la Harpe in the Mercure de Frwfhce of JL Ginguend*s 

f 01^ 1. i 
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Letters upon the Con/rssio)is. In these well-written 
letters, M. GiuguencJ had shown himself convinced of the 
real existimce of a sort of conspiracy amongst the eigh- 
teenth century philosophers against the most eloquent 
man amongst them. M. de la Ilurpe, who had remarked 
on a number of occasions the fatal symptoms of the 
malady hy irhich J. J. liousseau was toi^nvented^ de- 
fended with manly onerjry the groat men accused in the 
Coufi'ssiinuH and by AI. Ginguenr. These articles, five in 
number, form a work distinguished by a fine style and 
by force of argument.' The malady of J. J. Rousseau 
took sucli development':^ that, in the last years of his life, 
he believed the whoK; world conspired against him- 
M. J. C. Hrunet, author of the excelk-nt Manuel des 
Libraires, has just published the iL*mo{rs and Carre- 
spondehce of Madame d' Ephauj ; where the authoress 
gives the (h^tails of hrr relalionships with Dudos, J. J. 
Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot, the Biiron d'Holbach and 
other celebrated personages in the eighteenth century. 
The details given by Madame d'Epinay ought to show in 
their true light the suspicions and precautions of J. J. 
Rousseau against his principal friends. Already Grimm's 
Corrvspoikdann' AZ/^'/vn'/r had greatly contributed to 
rehabilit^ite the memory of this philosophical man of 
letters. Thus it happens that a severe an<l an impartial 
posterity sooner or later re-establishes the truths 
ol)seured by tht» passions and ])rejutli<*es of contempo- 
raries, (hie exi»crienccs a sweet s;ilisfaction, when these 
revelations contribute to the justification of men distin- 
guished by their talents.'* 

Later on in this inquiry we shall discover how in- 
secure were the foundations of A. A. liarbiers ** sweet 
satisfaction *' in the belief that the publication of the 
Correspundanre Littcrairv would serve to rehabilitate 
Grimm, and to justify him from the chnrge of l>eing a 
gratuitous calumniator of Rousseau if ever '* a severe and 
an impartial i)osterity '* took the troul.»le to re-establish 
> Jsee ApiHjndix, Note C C, vol. L p. 366. 
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by historical investigations the true facts of his treatment 
of his old friend Jean Jacques. 

But, first of all, we have to see how Barbier's satisfac- 
tion was justified by the immediate impression these 
publications produced, not only upon the general reader, 
but also upon critics who were men of letters, and not 
historical researchers — literary connoisseurs, to use an 
expression favoured by Saint-Beuve, whose special func- 
tion was not to sift evidence, but to deal intelligently 
and artistically with ideas and opinions as they were 
presented to them. 



CHAPTER V 

THE IMPRRSSHJN MAOK I PON LITKRAKY OONNOLSSEURS BY 
MADAME D*KPINAVS MEMOIRS. 

The position taken u)> by literary critics who formed 
their judgment of .lean Jiu*(|Ues Rousseau upon Grimm's 
Lit<.»rary Corrc8j)ondeneeand Madame d'Epinay's Memoirs 
is one that recommends itself at first sight by its extreme 
reasonableness. 

With regard to (irimm first of all. It is not claimed 
for him that he is an entin*ly impartial or a trustworthy 
judge of Rousseau. It is admitted that he disliked himp 
for personal re;isons ; it is also recognized that his 
position and praetiiral spirit rendered him insensible to 
Rousseau's pMuliar merits as a literary artist But 
when allowaiK(»s have been made for these antipathies 
and limitations, it is atiirnuMl that Grimm had a dear 
head and a judicial mind ; that he knew Rousseau very 
well : and that his opinion is worth considering. 

Again, with regiml to Madame d'Epinay : it is not 
claimed that her Slemoiis give us a faultlessly exact and 
an historically accurate narrative of her relations with 
Rousseau. Here, t<»o, we must make allowances, and 
understand that when painting hiT own picture, and the 
pictures of the men and women of her society, this skilful 
artist has naturally flattered some of her portraits, and 
exaggerated the ugly features in others. In the case of 
her ungrateful i^fttye, Jean Jacques, we may tiike it for 
granted that when describing his behaviour Madame 
d'Epin«ay has heightened the colour of his offences ; and 
toned down any causes he may have had for irritation 
against Grimm for high-handed treatment of his foibles 
and extravagances ; and any cause of dissatisfaction with 
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terself for indiscretion or curiosity in connection with 
his passion for Madame d'Houdetot* But when aU these 
admissions have been made, thore still remains, in 
addition to the strong argument of the agreement 
between her own description and Grimm's, an irresistible 
impression (so these literary critics decide) that her 
portrait is too vivid and startling in its reality not to 
be painted from the life* 

But about Madame d'Epinay s merits as a painter of 
the life of her epoch, and about the impression of 
essential veracity conveyed by her Memoirs, let us hear 
the opinion of critics who were themselves word^paintei's 
of extraordinary merit — I mean the Brothers de 
Gcincourt* 

*' We have a masterpiece produced in this epoch," 
wrote the authors of La Femme au Dix-huittenie Siicle^ 
** a masterpiece by a woman's bands, where the excellence 
is not due to imagination , but to observation ; a 
psychological observation which penetrates and 
interprets character and feeling. The woman who has 
given us this strange and fascinating book wrote under 
the charm of a novel of Rousseau's. She^ too, imagined 
hezscLT to be writing a novel But it is her own life 
she discloses — her own epoch that she lays bare. She 
bad only aspired to equal the Nouvelle HMoise — she 
succeeded in surpa^ing the Confesshiu! For in 
BoB3eeau*s Co7\fessions we have one man, but in 
Madame d'Epiuay's Memioirs we have a whole society* 
Harriftge customs and intrigues, domestic life and 
adolteiy, conventions and scandals, old institutions 
and prejudices, and restless new ideas ; the whole drama 
in all its general aspects is played out before us, at the 
iame time that sfjecial scenes unravel their complications 
and reach their climax. And around these facts of the 
daily life, the atmosphere of the century circulates, 
CJonversations come to us from this book with the sound 
of voices. We hear the guests chatter, sitting round 
Quiiiault*a dinner table. Indiscreetly, we listen at 
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the door to the scene of jealousy between Madame 
d'Epinay and Madame de Versel, an admirable scene — 
no dialojifue upon our modern stage equals it in natural- 
ness ! The faces of the women stand out from the pages 
of the book. Matlame d'Arty, Madame d'Houdetot; 
Madame de Jully, Mile. d'Ette, all personages who have 
in them the breath of life ; and this warm breath passes 
into their speech. Duclos frightens one : and Rousseau's 
lik(»ness is terrifying. The smaller men too, Margency 
and his peers, are painted in a few words, sketched to 
the very soul of them, as they pass. Incomparable 
confessions — where, from the study of the world around 
her, of her husband,of her lover, of herfrien<ls,of her family, 
the woman returns constantly to the study of herself: 
to the recognition of her own weaknesses, searching out 
her mind and her heart, counting its beatings, exposing 
its cowardice and frailty. Self-knowledge, and the 
knowledge of others, have never perhaps under any 
man's i>en gone so far jis this ; under no woman's pen 
can they go further." 

Here we have a judgment delivered by literary 
connoisseurs that all appreeiative readers of the Mttnoirs 
will pronounce correct. It is true that this skilful artist 
knows how to e4ill back to life social surroundings and 
st^ites of feeling that men and women of like passions 
with ourselves once knew, but which have ceased to 
exist True, that she gives us an entrance into her 
salon, and that the con vers;it ions going on there reach 
us *' like the sound of voices." True that, by her talent, 
the sun is made to shine again upon a world where the 
sun has ceased to shine — but (and this is a question 
that at once shows us the difference between the purposes 
of literary and of historical criticism) because she has 
made the sun shine again ifot's .s/tr necessarily render a 
true account (tf the thimjs tlonr umfcr this sun/ 

Tlie assumption is that she elites : not perhaps a 
literal and an exact account, that can stand the testing 
of every detail : but an account that leaves a true 
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impresrion. Even the de Gancourts took this for granted. 
" Ikiclos,'' they wrote : " effraye, Rousseau ressemhle d 
faire peurJ' But the Duclos who frightens one by his 
cynical malice and wickedness in the Memoirs wasj by 
the verdict of his contemporaries, one of the most 
ibla men of his time. But the sophist and 

joOTte Rousseau of the Memairs, who so closely 
resembles the '' monster*' painted by Diderot and Grimm, 
was the "virtuous citizen of Geneva/* painted by 
impartial witnesses. 

If we examine into the matter attentively, we shall 
find that, with men of letters especially, it is before all 
things admiration of the essential veracity of Madame 
d'Epioay (when tried by literary and artistic standards) 
which convinces them that the portrait we have of 
Rousseau in her Memmi^^ must be accepted aa 
hiBtorically correct — a portrait painted from the life. 
And this portrait has the same features which characterize 
the picture of Jean Jacques given by the editor of the 
Cf/rresponclance Uiteraire. Here, then^ we liave 
arrived at the foundations of the doctrine of Koussean's 
repulsive peraouality held by Sainte-Beuvej by Saint- 
Marc Girardiri awd by E. Scherer, and after these 
diatingiiished French critics {counted by the English 
biographer of Kousseau the saner and more rational of 
theme who have judged him) by Mr, John Morley. 

In the case of Sainte-Beuve, the literary allegiance to 
the authoress of the Memmr:^ is easily established. One 
has only to refer to the Catiseries and to the ineessantly 
quoted articles — the first, upon Madame d*Epinay, June 
1850, where Rousseau is accused by implication of having 
£alsi6ed the letters he reproduces in the Con/essions; the 
second on Grimm, January 1852, where Rousseau is 
frankly called a liar — in order to realize that the 
foundations of Sainte-Beuve's convictions are upon his 
belief in the essential veracity of Madame d'Epinay, 

It should, however, be recognized that Sainte-Beuve 
himself never professed to have pronounced an authori- 
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tative historical seDtence upon Rousseau : that he gave 
his opinion emphatically in favour of Madame d'Epinay 
and of Grimm, and against the author of the Confessions^ 
as a conviction that satisfied him, and not as a final 
historical judgment that every one was bound to accept; 
and that he prefaced one of the most emphatic and 
important of these statements of his private opinions 
with the words: 'Ml ne saurait etre de mon dessein 
d'examiner ici ce process." 

Amongst critics of the Correspondatu^ Litteraire^ 
Sainte-Bcuve distinguished himself by affirming that 
Orimm was not only honest, but ])ositively generous, in 
his treatment of Rousseau. The only supposition one 
can make which explains this ^istonishing assertion, is 
that the author of the Ca^iseries did not in this case, 
either, feel it incumbent ujxm him to examine the facts : 
but that he based his conclusions solely upon Grimm's 
avoidance, in the sort of biograi)hi('al sketch he drew up 
of his old friend's youth and early manhood, of all mention 
of the sending of his chiMren to the Foundling UospitaL 
As a matter of fact, this bi(>crra])hic;d sketch, as will 
presently be seen, was especially planned to produce the 
false impression that Rousseau had been pre|)ared by 
humiliations and bitter experiences in early manhood 
for the role of a mischievous demagogue and a sour- 
tempered misiinthro[>e ; and es|»ecially for a secret 
malicious hatred of ** great people *' — such as were the 
abonnes to the Correspondance Litteinire. His hints 
about the domestic life of one whom he has endeavoured 
to paint as l)ase and despicable in all his relations, can 
hardly be su[)posed to imlicate respect for the obligation 
of old friendship ; and we shall not fail to discover the 
true reasons for this apparent reticence later on. 
But let us hear Sainte-lieuve himself: — 
" In the Correspondance Lititraire,*' affirms this 
critic, ** Rousseau is not badly treateil, as one would have 
expected him to be. Even wheu his principles and 
systems are condemned, his talents are higlily praised. 
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Grimm takes hia stand by the Discourse upon Inequality, 
Here he finds the whole of Rousseau a doctrine. In a 
jnst and masterly argument, he fixes the precise point 
where he considers this eloquent writer goes astray, and 
where his doctrine lapses iut.0 extravagance ; and he 
makes it his task to refute what is false, and to rectify 
the central idea^ — viz. Rousseau's pretension to lead man 
book to one knows not what golden age, at which point 
he regrets that human progress was not arrested. * , , , 
In the kind of biogiaphy ^ which Gnram gave of Rousseau 
at the time of E?nile {June 15, 1762), the author of the 
Cart'e^pondance Litierah^e stops ahort in his reminis- 
cences at the point when they might lead to indiscreet 
revelations, and to a violation of the claims of an old 
friendship ; and after tracing the principal epochs of 
EooBS^u s lifeandhis fimmore or less strange adventures, 
he adds : * His jmvcUe €(nd domestic life would not 
make a less curious st07*y, but it is written in the 
memory oform or Itvo of his old friends who from self- 
retpeet, refrain from writing it elsewhere/ Had Grimm 
been tbe perfidious traitor Rousseau believed, what 
a fine opportunity he might have had here to relate 
wbat^ in contrast to the doctrines set forth in Emile^ had 
been Rousseau's conduct to his own children ; as well 
as many other details, that were only made known 
afterwards by the Confessions^' 

It is not, however, in reality Grimm or the Co^n^e- 
mandance Littiraire^ which has produced upon Sainte- 
Beuve's mind the impression that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
was a calumniator. It is Madame d'Epinay who fasci- 
nates this literary connoisseur, as she fascinated those 
other literary connoisseurs, the de G on courts, with her 
charm as a nmUresse de salon, in that world whereon the 
sun has set; and where she stiU entertains modern guests 
able to feel themselves at home in her domain, and to 
accept at her hands her introductions to famous people, 
and to men and women whose names have died^aU upon 

vol. ii. pp. 95-100. ^H 
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equal terms. Accomplished travellers like Sainte-Beuve, 
E. Scherer and the de Goncourt^, in these domains 
of the mind where this t}'pical woman of good society 
keeps always open house, show the sensitiveness of 
favoured ^csts to a charming hostess, w*here Madame 
d'Epiiiay is concerned. They are irritated hy a small 
and petty criticism (as they take it to be) which convicts 
this fascinating viaittTsst* dv salon of inaccurate state- 
ments. Let fault-finders have Madame d^Epinay's 
Memoirs alone — the fact that they find faults proves 
them bad critics. 

'*The Mvmoirs of Madumv tfEpiuay^' afiirmed 
Sainte-Beuvi', ** are not a book only, they give us an 
epoch. All the literature of the time is in Grimm : all 
the life of society is in Madamo d'Epinay." 

Et roth). As to the orijrins <»f the l>o<)k, whether it 
was rightly called the ^ft'moirs of' Mmlame iTEpinay; 
whether it was a novel, that had biM'n doctored by the 
editor of the jjrinted edition ; wht^thtr this editor's stoiy 
of how the original manuscript came into his hands were 
not suspiciously vague, etc., — about all these questions, 
the author i>f the Causfrlvs not only had not a word to 
say, but showed no consciousness that thoy had ever 
been discussed, or disorved disrussion. 

It hardly seems possil>le that Sainte-Beuve, writing in 
1850 -52, was unaware that Musset Pathay, in 1818 and 
in 182^, had ealUnl in (piestion all the statements made 
by J. ('. linuiet, or by rarison, in the preface to the 
first edition of the Mrvufirs, Yet the author of the 
Cavsrrirs repeats all Brunei's assertions alx)ut the lucky 
discovery of this work that ** ran a great risk of re- 
maining unknown — when it fell into the hands of the 
learned editor, M. Brunei." 

Sainte-lWuve t^ikes Madame d'Epinay as literally as 
her editor. He bases his opinion of Grimm on the 
account given in the Mi'vwh\^ and warns readers against 
the falsehoods — as he assumes them to be — told by the 
author of the Confessions. 
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** Grimm," vtTites Sainte-BeuTe, *' as I recognize- him 
Jrom the testimmiy given by hin friend^ is mx uprightj a 
judicious, a reliable mail ; formed in eai4y youth for com- 
merce with the world, having a poor opinion of men in 
general and judging them severely , and with none of the 
fcUse views and philanthropic illusions of the time. Let 
us be on our guard against judging him by Rousseau's 
account J who never forgave him for bainng fu^m ike^ first 
to penetrate ivith a clear ami pikhss gem* his iiicuraUe 
vanity, , , . People are not just to Grimm, One never 
hears his name mentioned without some displeasing 
adjective tacked on to it. For some time I had myself a 
prejudice against him. But when I inquired into the 
cause of this prejudice, I found that my dislike to 
Grimm was only based on the statements made about 
him by J. J, Rousseau in his Ctmjhsmms. But Rousseau, 
whenever his diseased self-love and morbid vanity are 
concerned, has no scruples about lying. And I have 
arrived at this conviction — that with regard to Grimm, 
he was a liar." 

We are not told by what mental process Sainte-Beuve 
liad reached tliis conviction. But the clue is found later 
0B in the same Cavmne. In connection with the final 
rupture between Rousseau and Madame d*Epinay, Sainte- 
Benve draws attention to tlic different versions of 
important letters given in the Memoirs, and in the 
Conjesmofis : — 

'^ It does not belong to me to decide the case/' he 
tea ; ** but when one reads Madame d'Epinay's 
'emoirs on the one hand, and the Confessiojis on the 
other, one discovers that letters quoted in both works — 
letters that should serve to throw light upon the 
qaestions at issue — ^are not reproduced in the same way : 
in other words^ upon 07ie side or the other these im- 
portant letters have heen Jalsified, and smne one has 
HeiL I do not helie've it was Madame d^ Epinay*' 

That is to say, here again Sainte*Beuve had *' arrived 
at the con\nction " that Rousseau was a liar. 
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But twelve years after the author of the Cau9eries had 
confided to the world his views, the only evidence that 
could satisfactorily decide the case proved that Sainte- 
Beuve's " convi<*tion " was a blunder. In 1865 M. Streck* 
eiseu-Moultou publislied from the original autographs 
preserved in the Neuchatel Public Library, the authentic 
letters of Madame d'Epiuny, of Ilousseau, of Diderot and 
of Grimm, diflerently reproduce*! in the Confessions and 
in the Menwirn.^ This pulilieation osUiblishes finally that 
Rousseau had ro] produced the true documents : and that 
the " some one '' w*ho ha<i lied, by falsifying evidence 
serving to throw light u|>on the questions at issue^ was 
the author of the Mrmnirs. 

It is chanicteristic of the nietho<ls of criticism followed 
in this particular case, that M. Strockoison-Moultou's 
volumes J. J. /fousxt^au, w,»x Amis et ses Ennemis, are 
frequently quoted by the siime critics, who continue to 
cite, as thougli it remained an authoritative sentencep 
Sainte-Iicuves ** conviction " that, with rt^gard to Grimm 
and Madame d'Kpinay, J. J. Rousseau was a liar. 

In so far as Saintf-Ufuve is conconieil, he was justified 
in siiying that the charactrr of his delightful essays in 
literature, ])ublish<'(l in the Ift'rue ties Deux Mondes 
weekly, under \\\v title of *'( ausrries du lundi," did not 
j)lodge their author to solve by original researches vexed 
historical questions. The blame was, therefore, with his 
readers, rather than with the brilliant essiiyist himself, if 
the authority of a decisive judgment wjis imputed to 
what he put forward as a i>ersonal opinion upon a ques- 
tion of facts he was careful to state he had not made it 
his business to examine (// ue sftnrait etrr de man 
dessci)t J'examiiar iri rr ^>/v#(r,v). The same aj>ology, 
however, does not hold gootl in the case of Saint-Marc 

' These letters are ftniinl in the ^femotrf, vol. iii. pp. 70, 71. 73. 
In the Confesaions, Pai1 II, liv. ix. In iStrockeisen-Moiil ton's J. J. 
JiOttssMu, sfA Amis €t MS Kn item lit, vol. i. p|>. 341, .'i42, 343. See also 
Prof. Kit tern Xouvtiics Rechercftes sur la Cun'csjnynJance c/e J. J, 
liousseau. 
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Girardin ; who, as the author of what professed to be 
studies upon the Life and Writings of J. J. RouHseau, 
was bound by the character of his work to aequaiut 
hiiDBelf with established fa^ts, as well as with aU that 
had been said aud written upon the subject Neverthe- 
less in 1851, that is to say, thirty one years after Musset 
Pathay's Life of Rousseau, this new biographer entirely 
ignored all the evidence put forward by his predecessor 
in proof of the unreliability of the so-called Memoirs of 
M<:ulajne dEpiimy (soit que ces Memoires ne rem- 
plissent aucune des conditions exig^es pour constater 
la certitude^ soit parcequll y a des faits dont la 
&UB8ei^ est demontree). Without showing any know- 
ledge of the admissions of the original editor, J. C. 
Braoet, that the printed volumes given the public 
repreaented only those parts of the original narrative 
that wore an air of probability, and that evidently 
imaginary and hinciful episodes had been suppressed, 
tSaint-Mai'c Girardin adopted in his aerious biography 
the same method that Sainte-Beuve had, with much 
more excuse, followed in the Cmiseries, Trusting to 
his own personal conviction that Madame d'Epinay was 
a more trustworthy witness than Rousseau, he took the 
Memoirs in one hand and the Coiifessions in the other, 
eamp&red the two narratives, reconciled them (when 
reooDciUation was possible) by supposing Kousseau's 
account tainted by bis mania of suspicion ; and when 
the different stories could not be reconciled, when it 
became evident that one of the two accounts must be 
false, and that ''some one had Ued/' deciding ofi'-hand 
that the *' liar " was J. X Bousseau* 

It is thus upon no more solid grounds than the asser- 
tion '* Madame d*Epinay tells a different story " that this 
biographer rejects as '* pure affectation of simplicity and 
awkwardness,'* Eousseaus account of his poor perform* 
anoea as an actor in the privitte theatricals at La 
Cbevrette ; his " fairy-tale " about Madame d'Epinay 's 
charming method of oflering him the Hermitage ; his 
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" novel " (in other words bis own account, given in the 
Confessions)^ of his romantic passion for Madame 
d'Houdotot 

But this is not all. Saint-Marc Girardin not only 
prefers to accept the account given in the Memoirs 
al>out events diflerently nlated in the Confessions^ for 
no better reason tli.an his faith in the " essential veracity " 
of Madame crEpinay, but, upon the same faith, he bases 
assertions al)out Roussi'au's life and conduct which are 
direc^tly contra^licted by well-established facts and by the 
testimony of cont<*niporariea. 

Nothing, for instance, is more certain than that 
Rousseau did practise the trade of a copyist of music 
seriously ; that he supported himself and Therese by his 
earnings; and that without this supplement to the sums 
paid him at intervals for liis books he could not have 
existed independently of the i>ensions and patronage that 
the more prosperous nnii of letters who sneered at him 
— Diderot and crAlcnibert, to say nothing of Grimm — 
were constantly ready to acc<»pt and even solicit 

Yet, on the faith of the statements of Madame 
d'Epinay and Orinmi, this biographer boldly afiirms 
that when professing tt» follow the trade of a copyist, 
Rousseau was an impostor, a charlatan ; and that his 
anger with Grimm, when this j>rofesscd friend made it 
his titsk to de<ry his skill as a copyist, was not 
founded upon the real injury done him by depriving 
him of work he was honestly ready to jwrform, but 
was the result of vexation at the exposure of his sham pro- 
fessions to practise any trade but that of a man of letters. 

'* What affli<'ted Kous>cau," aiHnned Saint-Marc 
Girardin, " was not that Grimm criticized his skill as 
a workman, but that he put him to shame by exposing 
him as a humbug." 

No fact, again, is more open to proof than Rousseau 8 
true love of independence, and his consistent rejection 
of substiintial benefits and otiers of i)atronage and assist- 
ance pressed upon him (as he says himself) with all the 
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more zeal and persistency because hk reluctance to 
accept favours was notorious. But all these proofs of 
disiiiterestedBess are ignored ; and Saint^Marc Girardin 
>ldly asserts that Rousseau did not refuse favours, but 
aiy declined to be grateful for tliem, 
** By way of a commencement Rousseau accepted 
rerything/' affirmed his biographer; ** services, benefits, 
iages. He was^ if I may so express it, prodigal in 
reeeiving. But on the very next day he began to make 
up his accounts ; and sought to free himself from obliga- 
tions by resentment against those who had obliged him. 
His method of recovering independence was ingratitude, 
Jhen he realised his poverty and its inconvenience, but 
piily as grievances against others. Thus, with angry 
emphasis, he told how he had to clean his own boots 
amongst twenty servants supposed to be at his disposal. 
Rousseau had in him every type of poverty^ — ^the poor 
man who is shy and awkward, the eoAioiis aud un- 
grate fal poor man, and the iJl-natnred and declamatory 
poor man, a type of recent growth to a great extent 
created by him." 

■ " U acceptait tout le premier jour :■ — services, bienfaits, 
■arrosses ; il etait prodigue St riicevoir : mais des le 
fcndemaiu il eommenyait h faire ses comptes et tAchait 
^e s'acqiiitter par le m^contentement/' 

Here is a sentence almost as popular with modem 

rities of Rousseau as Sainte-Beuve's vigorous phrase 

^escribing the author of the Co7ifesmms m a liar. But 

&re, also, examination into the historical authority for 

sentence proves it founded upon an impression 

wed from demonstrably false assertions made by 

lame d*Epinay- 

The judgment passed upon Rousseau by B. Scherer 

also indubitably its foundations upon belief in 

ie veracity of Madame d'Epinay. Upon Grimm's 

iticism of Rousseau, or calumnies against Rousseau, 

the Corresjimidance Littiraire^ E. Scherer has 

it much to say. ''The quarrel,'* he affirms, "with 
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Joan Jac-quos wsls in 1757. Before that date, in the 
first volumcrt of the Cnrrrsjxiufhnt'r, RousAoau is ' the 
austere ami virtuous citizen of Cieneva ' ; but even in 
this epoch there is no great conliality of tone, and one 
recofjnizes that iU»ci<loilly there was something of the 
philistine in the temiKTanient of this eritic." But, after 
the iiuarrrl, *' Criinni comes honourahly out of this trial 
of his impart iaiity, wlien criticizin;j[ a man he had 
IHTsonally to coni|>hiiu (»f, who had insulted all his old 
i'ri(*nds with his odious suspicitms and Madame d'Epinay 
with the ahominalile ingratitude we know." 

So much for (Irimm, f(»r whom E. Srlierer had no 
immoderate partiality, althougli his antipathy to Rous- 
seau leads him to jrive this ** French polished Gemuuip" 
'" a*f A/fewanft Jhiftr iff* /rri«ra/,s," the benefit of the 
doubt in all questions U'twecn .Kan Jacques and him. 
But M. Scherrr's sincere and devoted admiration for 
Madame d'Epinay, in the charactrr of a literary connois- 
seur who has bfcn I'littrtaincd by her in the epoch 
when she still held her «»pi n salon, outdoes even Sainte- 
I5cuv«'/s scns(» o{ the i>bliL;ation left with all her guests 
to maintain her essential veracity. 

It is thus not so much as a writer who takes up a 
dill'erent point of view from his own, but much more as 
a 7/Kt/ vh r/\ an otfender who sins against the courtesies 
of polished literary criticism, that poor Paul Boitcau, the 
editor of a second editi<»n of Mmhtine dEpiivatfi 
Mtnnoirs in 18S3, is calletl to ae«*Munt by E. JScherer 
because he had ventured to «'onvict Madame d'Epinay 
of dilferent historical inaeeuracies. 

*' M. Biiiteau," wrote E. »Selierer in his Etudes snr la 
Littrraturv Onitviiqitnrii)u\ ** dillers from most editors 
in that he professes very little esteem for the writer 
wh<is(». work he publishes. If 1 do not jrreatly err, all 
he has had in view when publishing M^iJonu' dKpinajfs 
Memoirs has l»eon to siicrifico h<*r to Itoiisseau. Rousseau, 
one needs to recollect, has his fanatics, who never speak 
of him without making the sign of the cross, who take 
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his haUucinations seriously, and who believe in the 
universal plot of which he imagined himself the victim. 
M. Boiteau is one of these impassioned apologists. The 
notes with which he has enriched the Memoirs of 
Madame d'Epinay have often no other object than to 
justify the calunmies with which theGenevese philosopher 
paid the affection and benefits of his best friends.^ 
Nothing can be more tiresome than this commentary. 
M. Boiteau has a right to be of any religion that seems 
good to him, but not to celebrate his faith thus in the 
public highways. (M. Boiteau a le droit d'etre de la 
religion qui bon lui semble, mais non pas de c^l^brer 
ainsi son culte sur la voie publique.)" 

This method of putting an end to the discussion, by 
refusing to believers in Rousseau's impressive personality 
and disinterested life the right to profess their faith 
openly, comes to one as somewhat arbitrary. But it 
belongs to the temper of mind of a superior critic who 
arrives at his opinions independently of evidence, by 
methods of argument. Thus when, between two con- 
tradictory theories, he accepts the one that on the face 
of things appears to him reasonable, and rejects the theory 
that looks to him extravagant, he is prone to feel im- 
patience with people who undertake superfluous inquiries 
in connection with a question he esteems is settled. 

Very much the same tone is adopted, because the 
same critical method is employed, by Rousseau's English 
biographer. But it is characteristic of the different 
intellectual temperaments of French and English critics, 
that Mr. John Morley does not at all share the enthusiasm 
of Sainte-Beuve and E. Scherer for Madame d'Epinay, 
and that he has a very qualified belief in the lady's 
"essential veracity." His own doctrine of Rousseau's 
repulsive personality is much more the result of the 
impression made upon him by the "positivity and 

^ That is to say, the best friends of Rousseau were, in E. Scherer's 
opinion, the authors of the Essay upon Seneca, of the Correspoti dance 
LiiUraire, and of the Memoirs of Madame d^Epinay, 

TOL. I. 5 
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firmncsa" lie diflcovers as the leading characteristics 
of the '^ coldly upright " editor of the Carrespandanee 
Littfraire. 

** Grimm," affirms Mr. Morloy, ** was an able and 
helpful man, in spite of his having a rough manner, 
powdering his face, and IttMng so monstrously scented 
as to earn thr name of the musk bear. He had the 
firmness and posit ivity which are not always beautiful, 
but of which therr is prolNiMy too little, rather than too 
much, in the world, certainly in the France of his time; 
and of whi<*h then* was none at all in Kousseau. Above 
all things, he hated dtM>himation. It is easy to see how 
Rousseau's way i»f ordrring himself would gradually 
estrange so hard a head as this. It is possible that 
jealousy may hav(» stimulated the exercise of his natond 
shrewdness.^ Hut this shrewdness, added to entire want 
of imagination and a v«.tv narrow range of sympathy, 
was quite enough to aimunt for Hrimm s harsh judg- 
ment, without attributing to him sinister motives. . . . 
The characters of the two men were profoundly anti- 
pathetic;. Iiousst»au we know : [?] sensuous, impulsive, 
extravagant, with litth* s^nse «»f the difference between 
reality and dream. (Jrinini was exactly the opposite: 
judi<!ious. collected, st»lf-soeking, cohlly upright. After 
iM.'ing srcn»tary to sevend high j)oople, he became the 
literary corn*si>t>ndent of various (lerman sovereigns, 
kr<'jnng them infornu'd of what was hap{)ening in the 
world of art and letters, just as an amb^issador keeps 
his Gov<»rnment informed uf what hapj^ns in politica 
The Sfthru'tj/, impnrtinlity and discrimination of his 
critirlsni 7/ntk'Cs onr think hitjhJy of his HtcfXin/ judg- 
ment. This is unt all, howrvrr; his criticism is 
coiiccivnl in a tone thit impresses us with the trriter^s 
intefjrity'^' 

In so far as his o]»inion of Joan Jacques Rousseau^s f 
private character is concerned, a critic who comes away 

1 Jealousy of Madame d'Kpinay is what Mr. Morley intends. 

2 Vol. i. p. 280. 
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from the Con^espcmdance LiUhxtire impressed by 
Grimin's integrity, holds the same doctrine as critics 
who believe in the essential veracity of the portraits of 
historical personages given in the MemmrB of Madame 

And here we have what really constitutes the funda- 
mental argument that serves as the starting-point of 
the psychological criticism of Bousseau. 

Considered as a sound argument^ it is unanswerable. 
We are bound to admit, in view of the agreement 
between the portrait of Rousseau found in Madame 
d*Epijiay's Memoirs^ and the description of him elabor- 
ated in innumerable anecdotes and criticisms in Grimm's 
secret Journal, that one of two conclusions forces itself 
tipoB US- Either Rousseau actually was the repulsive 
personage shown ua in both these pictures, and then 
the resemblance between these separate portraits is 
explained naturaUy ; or, if the picture did not resemble 
liim, inasmuch as these different authors could not have 
accidentally hit upon precisely the same falsehoods^ 
Grimm, Madame d'Epinay, and Diderot were not only 
calumniators, but conspiratora; who must have consulted 
and plotted together to destroy an innocent man's 
reputation. 

But the last conclusion is pronounced untenable by 
literary crirics, who try historical questions by methods 
of argument, and decide them in accordance with their 
own impressions and convictions of what it seems 
feasonable to suppose true. 

If^ then^ the case be settled in this sense, Jean Jacques 
remains proved to have been the repulsive personage 
^ these separate witnesses deserihed. 

But we have now to see how difl'erent aie the con* 
elusions reached when^ discarding arguments about what 
it seems reasonable to suppose, we make it our task, by 
an attentive examination of evidence, to aiTive at an 
accurate knowledge of the historical facts. 



PART II 

THE HISTORICAL INQUIRY 

^ Plot, and the two Instbuments of the Plot, to create 
FOR Rousseau a false Reputation. 

^ Memoirs ; and the Literary Correspondence. 

^Wmentary Proofs that the book called Memoirs of Madame 
d*Epinay represents the Instrument designed and used 
to carry down this false history of rousseau to 
posterity. 
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HSIOfilCAL IKQUTRY OiTO THE OEIGINB OF THE MEMOIES 
AITB IKTO THE AUTHORITY OF THE CLAIMS MADE 
TOR THIS WORK 

Although the campaign of the nmeteenth-centiu'y 
editors against the yerdict passed upon J. J* Rousaeau 
oy \m contemporaries commenced with the publication 
of Grimm's Literary Correspondence, there are several 
reasons why our own inquiry should begin with an 
esanoination into the origins and history of Madame 
d'E pin ay's Memoirs, 

Here is the first reason : The action of the editor of 
Correspondmice Lkteraire m Rouaseau's secret calum- 
niator and persecutor, is most sensationally evident 
doling the period of five years, 1762 to 1767 ; when the 
author of Emilct actively and openly persecuted by the 
French and Swiss Governments, was secretly pursued 
©tep by step along the path of his misfortunes by the 
ealoimues circulated by Grimm, amongst Sovereigns, 
influential statesmen, and men of leading in the different 
eoorts of Europe ; in such a way as to rob the exiled 
fugitive author of sympathy and protection. 

But before this epoch of persecutionSj we have the 
still more important epoch of six yearSj from 1756 to 
1762j spent by Kousseau at Montmorency, when all his 
greatest books were produced. What was his true 
behaviour, what was his moral and mental state, in the 
je&rs when he produced the Letire d dAlemhert, the 
Nouvelle HMoise, the Co7itrat Social^ and Emile? 
Upon our correct knowledge here depends our accept- 
ance, or rejection, of the theory that an impostor led a 
retarm to nature ; that an impure man pimfied morab 

71 
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and revived tlic Koiitimont of romantic love; that a 
morliid and ferocious maniac laid the foundationB of 
mo<I<Tn iMlu(*ational and social systems, and in evety 
domain of human life, sowed ideas that in every case 
have eome to flower. 

And this eorreet knowled(;e of Rousseau s mental and 
moral state durinj; those imjiortant years largely depends 
uiK>n whether we have a truthful story, or a libellous 
h*Lrend, handed down to us in Madame d'Epinay's 

Nor is this tin* oidy reason why our new criticism 
should eommenee with the examination of the Memoirs. 
It will he reeollccted that at the outset of this work 
my ehiini was. not only that the accepted doctrine 
of Rousseau's cliaraeter w:ts a false doctrine, but also 
that it had for its foundation an audacious historical 
frautl. Th(* rlue that loads u}) to the e.\}X)surc of this 
fraud is ohtainrtl tlirouiih the discovery and com- 
parative stuily of three ditlrronl manuscripts of Madame 
irKpinay's work inanusrript.s at the present hour 
enti»nd>ed in l»luo oanlhoanl cases, and packed away 
safi'Iy on ** resirve" shrives in three public libraries in 
Paris. Ily the aid of these yellow pages, of these faded 
characters, tiiat, when the revelations they silently bring 
are borne in on one, dazzle one as with excess of clear- 
ness, a flood (»f lij^ht is let into the dark chamber. We 
sec the C'onspirat<»rs without their masks. We watch 
them fabricatinj; their frautlulent document; we trace 
their arrangements for its concealment ; and we discover 
in what hour it is to be producinl. And, later on, we 
sec the one surviving Conspirator, in the iH?rilous days of 
tlu? Revolution, hurriedly antl resolutely, and certainly, 
at the risk of his life, carrvincr through, before his flight 
from r ranee, the measures necessary to secure the pro- 
duction after his death of his testament of vengeance. 

But before arriving at the revelations disclosed by the 
manuscripts, we have to sum up what was known before 
my own discoveries of the history of the printed Memoirs. 
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It has been seen that J. C. Brunet's quotation of the 
writer in the Biographic Universelle in support of his 
assertion that Madame d'Epinay's contemporaries knew 
she had written the Memoirs of her life, only proves 
that this writer (Laporte) knew of the existence of the 
manuscript which, three years later, Brunet published. 
All the evidence we have, on the contrary, and especially 
the negative evidence afforded by Grimm's silence, and 
the silence of his friends, after Ginguen^'s Letters, points 
to the fact that for thirty-two years after Madame 
d'Epinay's death (April, 1783), and for thirtjr-five years 
after the death of the author of the Confessions (1778), 
the secret of this posthumous work was jealously kept ; 
and that no knowledge, or suspicion, of the existence of 
any reply made by Madame d'Epinay to J. J. Rousseau 
has ever been traced home to any of their contemporaries. 
The only allusion to a document that in 1782 must have 
been in course of preparation, is found in a sentence of 
Diderot's — meaningless, or enigmatical, to his contempor- 
aries — but that, in the light of future events, we can 
now discover had a prophetic significance. In Diderot's 
maledictory note against Rousseau added on to his Essay 
upon Seneca (Second Edition, 1782), we find this phrase 
following after the assertion that, when covering with 
opprobrious terms the name of a dead man, who during 
his lifetime he had been in the way of calling his 
" old friend," Diderot considered he was accomplishing 
a sacred duty. 

" If I did not fulfil this duty earlier," wrote Diderot, 
*' if even here and now, I do not give full details, and 
unanswerable facts, several of Rousseau's defenders know 
my reasons and approve of them, and I would name 
them without hesitation ^ if it were possible for them 
to defend themselves without criminal indiscretions. 
But Rousseau himself, in a posthumous work where he 
has just declared himself to be mad, proud, a hypocrite, 

1 Diderot probably means by Eousseau's defenders Saint-Lambert 
and Madame d'Houdetot. 
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and a liar,' has raised a corner of the veil ; time 
will complete the work, and justice will be dealt out 
to the dead, when it can be executed without afflict- 
ing the living. (Le temps achevra: et justice sen 
faite du mort, lorscju'on le pourra, sans affliger lea 
vivantrt.)" 

Amongst the persons implicated in the story of 
Rousseau's rupture with his old friends, well acquainted 
with the true circunistimcos and who were still living in 
1782, we find that, Madame d'Epinay died in 1783; 
Diderot and d'Alcmlicrt in 1784; Deleyre (Roasaean's 
old friend also, and who would not have let calamnies 
against him ]»ass without contradiction) died in 1797; 
tlie liaron d'IiolbaA:h in 1789; Saint-Lambert in 1803; 
Urimm himself in 1807; and, last of all, the person 
most rtmi/H'tcnt to take Jvnn Jaeqfies* defence tn can* 
nectwn with a sforif irfteir h is ilei'otion to her wcu the 
first cause of his misfortunes, Madame d'Houdetot, 
died, at eighty -six yi'ars of age, in 1813. 

The notice upon Madame d'Epinay in the Biographie 
UniverscUe in 1815 establishes (if we allow due time 
for the perusal of the nianuscTipt and the production of 
the article) that the persons who had been made the 
depositories of tliis secret document must have ofi'ered it 
for sale immediately after the death of Madame 
dlloudetot 

Although the Memoirs were accepted in good faith by 
the public at large, and by litenuy connoisseurs who 
admired the book as a masterpiece of psychological 
insight, historical critics, from the first, protested against 
the endeavour to claim for Madame d'Epinay's narrative 
(arranged for publication by J. C. Brunet) the authority 
of serious testimony in the disputed case between the 
Encyclopiedists and Rousseau. 

Thus, in the same year that the Memoirs were 
published, Musset Pathay in his Anecdotes Inedites 

^ It is needless to saj that in no posthumous work did Ronsseiii 
declare himself any of these things. 
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r faire s^wite aux Mermnre^ de Madame d^Epinay ^ 
tetl upon the fact that this book could oot be accepted 
from the hands of its editors ae a triiatworthy auto- 
biography of the authoress ; ioasmuch aa many familiar 
facts of Madame d'Epinay's own life, and of the lives of 
her friends aud relatives, were miarepresented ; and the 
whole story of her relations with Rotisseau was sown 
with patent inaccuracies. Moreover, Miissct Pathay 
pointed out that readers of the printed volume were not 
able to form a correct opinion of the original work in 
manuscript, which the editors themselves admitted had 
been arranged by them for publicatiou. 

**When making these researches," wrote Musset 
Pathay,^ '*we become painfully conscious that we are 
only dealing with the printed book, aud that all we 
know about the original manuscript is what the editor 
liaa been pleaded to tell us. But even so, what he does 
suffices to put the reader on his guard. The editor 
ita that he has restored to the personages of the 
novel the real names which the author had disguised. 
So then the Afeinoirs have undergoue important altera- 
tions. Or, rather, the title of Memoirs has been given 
to an extract from a novel/* 

Here was a serious challenge that could have been 
taken up by the editor satisfactorily in one way only. 
Evidently what J. C, Brunet had to do, in order to prove 
that be had not made important alterations iu the 
originBl work, was to invite his critic to compare the 

* ''Voi^i les Motifs pour losquels on pent croire que MadamB 
(THpfiiAj u'est point rauteur des Memolreii qui portent son qoiu« 
Kile ^crit avec mea^actitude des lociUitcs et dee persoonea qu'elle 
emuuuMait parlaitement. Elle avouait b&s gala&teries et accusait 
mm maii d'improbite. On dit, ©t Tcditeur r^pSte, que Kouaeeau avait 
anes loagteiDp^ parli^ bouI ^kns aa propre cause : qui done emp^oha 
Qfimm et Madame d'Epiuay de parler daiui les leurs I Toua deux 
out flurv^u a Eousaeau — Tojw< deux eont morts aans dire un mot. 
On sent bien que daos cette r^herche nous n^avons a notre dispoat- 
tton que les M^moireg Imprimes et que nous ne savons sux leg 

)em origitialefl qtte ce quo I'^diteur veut bien nouB en db^e.^' 

^ See AmcdoteB Imdiiei, 
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printed book with the manuscript he still had in his 
possession. 

J. C. Brunet did not^ however, t-ike this course. On 
the contrary, with conspicuous mildness, he contented 
himself with the reply that his critic " committed an 
error " when uccu«inft him of editorial dishonesty ! 

** The Mennnrs of Mmhimv tVEpiuay'' wrote J. C. 
Brunet, in a new edition of the Mnnm^l dn Libraii'c/* were 
published by us in 1818 with the assistance, and after 
the revision of the late M. Parisou,^ our regretted friend, 
and were reprinted three times in less than six months. 
In conne(rtion with this book should be mentioned a 
piimphlet entitled ^ Aiwrdnies xuvdites panr /aire suite 
nnz Mcnunres de Mndanv* d'Epinay' preceded by an 
examination of tht» ^^^'mo^rs. The writer of this 
pamphlet commits an error when he contests the 
authenticity of the Mrmnirft and even of the letters from 
Rousseau, of which w«» possess the originals.- Xo doubt 
Madnrne d'Ejnnay, whn gave her tmrk the form of a 
novels did not (dtrays keep sfrletly to the exact fa4:ts 
{ne sest jxis toujtmrs nnfennte dnns hi strirte exactitude 
des faifs), but the editor having cut out what appeared 
to him purely imaginary adnmnnMits Ikvs kept, without 
altering fhem,^ all the parts of the narrative that wore 
an air of probiibility. And it is i>erhai>s this treatment 
which exfJains the success of this singular autobiography." 

Here, we recognize a serious abatement of the claim 
originally put forwanl for a work that was to throw new 
light upon Rousseau's suspicions of his old friends, and 
to correct his Confe.isio7us — but whoso authoress is now 
admitted " to have not always kept strictly to facts." 

Musset Pathay, not satisfied with these concessions, 
returned two years later to the ** error " inconsistently 
condemned by Brunet, and at the same time recognized 
by him as true. In his Life of Jiou.^seau Musset Pathay 
again denied the historical character of this work. 

"M. Brunet," wrote Rousseau's most careful 

1 > See Appendix, Note D D, vol L p. 385. ' See page 110. 
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^lO^rapner^ '■ nas published, under the title of Memoirs 
of Madanie tVEpinay, a work that will always be read 
with pkiLSure, hut which cmi7iot he classed with 
historical iiwrnMrs^ both because it 1ms no title deeds 
of authenticity, and because it cordairis demonstrably 
1 Jid.^ slatefnerds, ** 

Very much the same judgmeut was pronounced in 
1863, by Paul Boiteau, who brought out a second 
edition of the Metnoirs, enriched with those notes and 
commentaries that drew down upon him the reprobation 
of E. Schercn^ In so fiir as the text is concern ed, 
Boiteau's edition was a literal reproduction of the original 
edition published in 1818, And the reason was evident. 
J, C, Bninet was still alive in 1863, and the possessor of 
the only manuscript then known to exist. Boiteau says 
he was permitted to see a great part of it But it is 
clear he was not allowed to see the part that would have 
enabled him to convict his predecessor of having 
falsified the text he professed to have reproduced 
literally* Boiteao, however, like Musset Pathay, took 
the trouble of comparing the narrative told by Madame 
d'Epinay with contemporary records ; and his notes 
fibow the numerous mis-statementa and inaccuracies of 
tMs ''singular autobiography/' Also the conclusion 
leaebed by Boiteau is the same as the one pronounced 
by Masset Pathay : that the title of Memoirs has been 
wrongly given to a work correctly described by Grimm 
aa a long novel 

" In these so called MemoirsJ^ wrote Boiteau, " what 
we really have is a collection of letters, of fragments of 
a journal, of dialogues between personages with imaginary 
names, the whole put into shape by an able and a 
judicious editor, well up in the history of the time ; and 
who has cleverly made out of this * sketch of a long 
navel' a work full of interest^ but one to which we 
must not go for the truth, because the principal 
concerned had no interest in telling it One 
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can only admire the cunning of Grimm, who, when 
preserving the document that came into his possession 
after Madame d'Epinay's death, called it the sketch of a 
long novel. By this language he sheltered himself from 
all reB{K)nsibility. If the facts related in the story were 
doul)te<l, he was free to pretend he had no share in the 
work ; but he calculated, and rightly enough, that in 
spite of his warning the stor}' would he taken literally, 
because people are always inclined to believe evil of 
others.*' 

Here then, in so far as the historical criticism of the 
Memoirs went, the fjucation n»mainod until, in 1883, 
MM. Lucion Pen^y and Onston Maiigra.^. authors of £a 
Jnnysse vt Irs Di^ruiens Annees tie Mmlanui (FEpinaff^ 
certified their dirtcovery (as a n^sult of information given 
them by M. Mauriro Tourneux, the accomplished critic 
and litterateur who has so successfully edited the 
collected works of Did^Tot and the Conrspimdance 
Litteraire of Crimni) of a new manuscript of Madame 
d'Epinay's Memoirs, divided l>etwecn the libraries of 
the Archives and Arsenal. 

** As a result of what vicissitudes," inquire these 
authors, in their preface, " was the division of this 
manuAcri]»t broucrht about ? How does it happen that 
one i)art fell to the share of the Archives, and that the 
other is found at the Arsenal, classified amongst 
Diderot's i>a}>ers? One thing only is certain ; and it is 
that the whole work was seized at Grimm's house when 
it w^as pillaged in 1 793." 

We shall presently discover that a good deal more 
than this may be predicted as certain about this 
manuscript AIM. Percy and Maugras, however, felt, 
evidently, little interest in inquiries that would have 
had for their results the re-oj^jniug of the ''eternal 
discussion about Rousseau," which these writers hold it 
is time to make an end of, by admitting that he was a 
frightful character.^ In connection with the early history 

1 See p. 12. 
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of Madame d'Epiaay's heroioej these critics have 
reproduced some very interesting and valuable portions 
of her work suppressed by the first editors. But they 
have added nothing, in the way of fresh information, 
or helpful critieismj which throws new light upon the 
true story of Madame d'Epinay's attitude towards J. J. 
Ronsaean. On the contrary, following the bad example 
of their predecessor, Brunet, they have ignored the 
testimony of facts, when making positive affirraationa 
that cannot stand the test of inquiry, nor of exposure 
to the light of evidence. 

** We declare/' these writers seriously aflSrm, ** that 
after the most exact and conscientious work, we have 
arrived at a firm belief in the veracity of the Mmwtrs^ 
upon all essential points/' 

This sentence occurs in the preface to their first 
volume. In the preface to their second volume, MM. 
Perey and Maugras repeat even more emphatically these 
asseverations. 

** Aa we have been led to speak of the Me^rmirs,** they 
|i90]ioiuice, '* we take the opportunity of once more 
affirmiiig their veracity. It is difficult to believe the 
extent to which Madame d*Epinay has been the slave of 
truth* Every time that chance has brought under our 
eyes^ whether in our autograph documents, or in public 
collections, the history of a fact related by Madame 
d'Epinay^ we Juive been able to convince ou7*selves of ilw 
perjeci exactitude of Iter narralive. The passionate 
ileniiUs of Musset Pathay and of other persons can have 
no power against undenitiblc facts ; besides, the evident 
object of MuBset Pathay was to glorify Kousseau at the 
expense of Madame d'Epinay/' 

One would not like to say that the evident object of 
MM. Perey and Maugras was to justify Madame 
d'Epinay and Grimm, at the expense of Rousseau. But 
what can be safely declared, hecaiise it is cmpaJjle of proof 
m that what these writers describe as their ** most exact 
and oanBcientious work" did not include the very 
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nec'-.«sar\' pro'-aution of arquainting themselves with 
faotn of {iiililic kuuwl**«lgt' in connection with the subject 
ujKjn u'liirh th> V proft-»sc:il to I >e |^<t!vsin£r the judgment 
of 8fif*(-ialints. Thu.s it was in 1SG5 that M. Stneckeisen- 
Moultou hai] puliliiihcd fnim the oripnal antogimidu 
]ire.H<TVi(l at N';u*'hate], the true letters of Madune 
<rK|)iiiay, of R^juar^-au, nf Ditlerot, and of Grinun, 
writl^-ii in 1757, that are jcriven dilferently in the 
Mrmnirs and in the On*/* ssxnnjt} This publication 
fstabli.-lied, uiirr and f<»r tvor. that Roufe^eau has repio- 
dured tli«?*«.- l«*ttfTs cMrrntly, and that those given in 
thtr Mniitnrs an- furijirirs. In 1SS3, that is to say, 
rii/hfri-H ijtnrs fij'ft r fh» I'hntthr h'i*1 In-dnne un- 
jifin/tthfih/r in tiny rriftr jn't*jtssihtj an a»ftfi»fHtatire 
njnniith t/j,titi fit Is s*ihj,rt^ MM. IVr^'V and Maugras 
ri;prij<luri.'il thrsi* fi)rjr**rio> a-i genuine letters. 

In other words, thf drdanitiuns ami affirmations of 
tliOHc writers alniut the veraiity nf the Memoirs did not 
possess the authority that would have belonged to them 
e»»uld one have neiiniiled with the proofs of their neglect 
to aeijuaint themselves with evidence open to all the 
worlil, their elaim tn the most exact and conscientious 
orijjinal researches in eonneetion with unknown auto- 
f^raph dtieumeiits and unexplored manuscripts* in public 
eollections. 

iJutdidthc second manuscript of the 3M?jmr.^ em- 
ployed by MM. P«Tcy an«l Maugras aflford any evidence 
of an unexplained rliaraeter to justify the declarations 
and afHrmations of these writers in connection with their 
belief in the veracity of the work ? 

iicrc was the ijue.stion as it presented itself to me 
before my examination of the manuscripts had com- 
meiwed. The careful study I had made of the Corre- 
sptnitltntrr Lifftntirr had convinced me that this was the 
chief instrument of the (.'onspirators used in Rousseau's 
life-time to injure his fame, not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. I had reached the conclusion, too, 

1 Soe {iQge TtO. 
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tiiat the MmMirs ofMadisme cTEpinay was the second 
iustrument of this plot ; and that its puhlication imme- 
diately after the death of Madame d'Houdetot proved 
that some arrangements must have been made to hold 
the document concealed, and to pnblish it only when all 
contemporaries had died. But whilst the conclusion 
about the Correspomliinee LUtiraire was based upon 
evidence I was able to throw open to examination with 
finbre confidence that every one who verified it must 
amve at one decision — in the case of the Mertwirs, my 
owD conviction was the result of a collection of scattered 
fi^B and gtatements, needing to be weighed and con- 
sidered in relation to each other ; facts that, although 
they were entirely convincing to me, I knew would not 
eoovinee (but would rather predispose to the opinion 
that I was a " Iknatic/' ready to take up with extrava- 
gant theories) the average fair-minded reader; who had 
not become familiar, as 1 had done in the labour of years 
spent io disentangUng their secret methods and systems. 
mith the almost incredible industry, patience and taleutj 
<: 1 by these self-styled honest men, to the task of 

*i v..*«j^ a false X J. Rousseau. What I needed and 
what at this time I did not possess, and^ to tell the 
truth, had very little hope of discovering, was— lat, 
p<>4iitiv€ evidence that the Conspirators, Grimm and 
Diderot, had taken an active part in constructing the 
history of Eousseau handed down in Madame d'Epinay's 
poetJiumous book; 2nd, patent proofs that Grimm's 
description of this work as the *' sketch of a long 
novel, * and his neglect to publish it, concealed the 
design to hold the work back, and secure its publication, 
irhen no one was left to dtfend Kousseau against his 

CalumBiatois. 

But could positive evidence, or patent proofs, be found 

in a case where the Oonspiratora had every motive for 

destroying all outward signs of their o[ aerations ? 

Here vfm the position I had reached when, by what 

may be described as a happy accident, one day, when 
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I was expecting no sensational discoveiy of any sort^ in 
the Hinall Reading Room of the Paris Archives the talis- 
mnn came into my hand which enables me to elucidate 
this mystery. 

And here, for the encouragement of other traveUers bj 
the anluous path of historical research, I may be allowed 
to record my own experience. It is that the explorer in 
these domains has to bear in mind the same rule that 

favc success to the lucky traveller in old faiiy talea 
he youngest brother, in the story, succeeds in his quest 
where his predecessors failed : he lodges at precisely the 
right inn where puts up the owner of the nuigic sword; 
he meets at rest on the particular mile-stone the pedlar 
who sells him the shoos of swiftness ; he passes the one 
or(*hard in the land where ripen the only apples that can 
heal the king s daughter of her sickness— all this, and 
much more than all this, because, unlike his elder 
brothers, he hsus known how to close his ears against 
tempters who have sought to lure him from the steep 
road. 

The '* stoop road " in the domains of historical 
roHcarch signifies the exploration of original documents. 
Every one who has travelled by it knows the fatigues by 
the way ; and the temptation to listen to couusellon 
who persuade one that the toil need not be taken, that 
the work of exploration has been done before, and 
done completely ; and that all points of interest have 
been noted down, and stand recorded in agreeable and 
ojisily-read printed volumes. But the explorer whose 
purpose is not to pass time pleasantly in well-worn bye- 
ways, hut seriously to pursue his quest after historical 
facts, must not listen to these counsels. Let him perse* 
vere, and tread the steep road himself, attentive to eveiy 
l)en(l and turn in it ; trusting to no accounts given him, 
but verifying all that comes under his observation as an 
independent inquirer, who renders his own account of 
things, unknown before he had examined them, and that 
must yield up their secret to him, before he passes on. 
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And following this method, tlie chances are all in his 
favour that the good luck of the hero of the fairy tale 
will befall him also ! For, dull and tedious though the 
steep road of original historical research may for long 
periods appear, it is nevertheless a path sown with 
romantic surprises. Upon any day, the traveller by it 
may arrive unexpectedly at the Hostelry of Good Ad- 
venture, At any horn*, he may pick up, without search- 
ing for it, some stray object, neglected by all who have 
tone before him, but that excites his curiosity ; andj 
andling it for the first time in the right way, discover 
that he has come into possession of the talisman which 
will transport him where he needs to go, or call up 
around him ghosts fi*om a vanished world, and compel 
them to answer his questions. 

To just such an adventure as this do I owe the dis- 
coveries which enable me to give for the first time the true 
hi&tory of Madame d^Epinay's Memoirs^ and to find, as 
the starting-point and justification of the new criticism of 
Rousseau, what I had so long been in search of, vi^, the 
patent and sensational proof of the conspiracy against 
liini, which modern critics assume existed only as ''a 
spectre of his diseased imagination/' 




CHAPTER II 

THB ARCHIVES AND AR8KNAL MANUSCRIFTB 

ArchiTW, M. 789, L^m de Madmme d$ MomiMBtmL 
Anenal, 3168. 260 bis, B. F., Uuioire d$ Madammds 

It will be already understood, that the inquiiy whidi 
had for its results this important discovery, was the 
examination of the manuscript which MM. Perey and 
Maugras profess to have carefully and conscientioafily 
studied. 

What I expected to find by the personal investigstioii 
of these documents was, at most, that the positive 
affirmations and declarations of these writers about the 
veracity of the Memoirs were based upon insufficient 
evidence. What I did find, was that they were made 
in defiance of a fact that must force itself upon the 
attention of every investigator with good eyesight, who 
looks through the separate folios of this manuscript — 
the fact, namely, that ihU document lias quite pcUerUly 
heAin tampi'red with : awi tlial, rsiyciailv the whole 
story of Rene {of Ronssean) ris it stands to-day in 
the manuscript — atifl as it stamls also iyi the pnntei 
edition of the Memoirs — is an interpolation thcU has 
been substituted for an earlier history s^ippressed. 

This preliminary discovery is so unavoidably the 
result of examining the manuscript called Lettres de 
Madame de MoniorUlant possessed by the Archives 
Library, that a simple description of the documents 
(assisted by the facsimiles of handwritings reproduced at 
pages 87 to 94) will suffice to convince the reader that we 
are dealing with evidence that demands only good £aith 
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upon the part of an investigator, once put in possession of 
it, to lead to inevitable eonclusionB about its significance* 
The manuscripts divided between these two public 
libraries* consist of a hundred and eighty-five small 
"cahierB" of the size of an ordinary school copybook, 
without the cover. The pages of each cahier are tied 
together with a small favour of blue ribbon. A huodred 
and forty cahiera make up the Archives Manuscript ; 
and in the blue cardboard case containing it is found a 
loose sheet of paper, undated, giving what must be 
recognized as a most uncertain account of the original 
acqaifiition of the manuscript Here is a literal trans] a- 
tton of this document. 

M, 789.' 

*' Letters of Madame de Montbrillant — or Picture of 
Maimers in the Eighteenth Century^ — a note found with 
this manuscript^ sent, it appears, hy the National 
Annemhly^ or by the Conventionj to the Conimiiiee of 
Ptiblic IfistructionJ^ gives in the following order the 
names of the most remarkable personages who are here 
pat forward. 



Monsieur and Madame 
De MontbriUant 
De Lange 
Desbarres 
Ren^ 
Gamier 
Vok 



Moimear and Madame 
d'Epinay 
d^Houdetot 
DucloB 

J, J* Kouflseau 
Diderot 
Grimm 



** One reads in the middle of a page in the 31st cahier, 
in a letter of one of the principal personages : ' I beg 
tbem * (that is to say, the critics of this w^ork) ' to 

1 The Archives, Rue des Francs Boiirgeois ; the Araanal Library^ 
Bne de SwUy, Paris. 

• Reference to the Catalogue of the Archives lahrary. 
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recollect throughout that this is not a novel I am giving 
to the public, but the true memoirs of a £amily ; and of 
several societies made up of men and women subject to 
the weaknesses that belong to human nature.' '^ 

Coming now to the facts that, as I have said, must 
force themselves upon the attention of eveiy person 

S'fted with good eyesight who examines the Archives 
anuscript, the last fifty cahiers of the collection reveal 
unmistakable signs of having been not only altered, but 
to a great extent re- written ; and in a different hand to the 
delicate and irregular one that meanders evenly across 
the yellow pages of the first ninety cahiers. It is not 
as though the original handwriting broke off at the 
ninetieth cahier, leaving the story to the new-comer; 
but this new-comer is plainly an intruder, who intermpts 
the original narrative, that still flows on evenly, except 
when the bolder, coarser hand breaks in, in interpolated 
passages, on pages pasted in, to take the place of pages 
that have evidently been cut out ; or in long marginal 
notes, or in passages written over the fainter writing 
barred out. And the intrusion of this handwriting 
always means mischief. Once having entered into the 
manuscript, like a malicious scandal-monger into a 
society of amiable people, this blacker pen is busy 
henceforth, sowing spiteful anecdotes in side notes, 
writing cynical reflections upon tender speeches, inserting 
indecent or bla^hemous remarks in witty dialogues — 
but, especially, showing up as by^xx^ritical impostors 
and mercenary schemers, the agreeable and entertaining 

Seople who had before been presented to us as Madame 
e Montbrillant's best friends. 
But it is especially with Rent's entrance into the story 
that the malice of this hand becomes evident ; so soon as 
this name appears, an interruption of the original nam* 
tive is certain to follow ; the scandalous pen dips itself 
into blacker ink, and writes down, or bars out, the 
delicate pale writing, which, nevertheless, we can still 
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H catch glimpses of now and again j in imperfectl}- effaced 

■ expressions of admiration or affection for Ren^— like a 
stolen smile from Madame d'Epinay Lerself to her old 
fa¥Ourite Jean Jacques — smiled upon him through prison 
bars. 

The Archives Manuscript, then, even taken alone, 
proves that the description of Eousseau and the 
account of his behavioiir to his '*old friends'' found 
in the Memoirs to-day, and used by modem critics to 
correct the Co7}/essians, is not the first account, and 
does not l>eloog to the original narrative of Madame 
d'Epinay, 

But does this description of Ueni, which tallies so 

exactly with the description of the artifieieux sciUrat 

Jean Jacques, of Grimm and Diderot, belong to Madame 

d'Epinay at aU ? And if it does not, who was its true 

^ author ? 

■ Here is a question which an attentive examination of 
the Arsenal Manuscript will positively decide for us. 

This manuscript ^ consists of the forty-four remaining 
cahiers of the narrative ; and of a collection of old 
cahiers and loose pages. Amongst these last we have 
a list of Notes jotted down on scraps of paper, of the 
^very greatest importance. The cahiers of the Arsenal 
"Manuscript do not reveal to an unprepared investigator 
le alterations of the original story in the same startling 
Fay as do the Archives cahiers ; because we have now 
[reached the part of the narrative that deals with Rent's 
leeds as the leading incident ; and accordingly the 
1 writing of the interloper who re-writes the original 
yty predominates. But, probably through an over- 
ight, some of the old cahiers showing the first hand- 
iting remain ; ^ and although they have been cut 

* See OfttalogTi©, MSS. xviii' d^ele, 3158. 260 bia. B, F. 

^ Tbtis we have an old mhier, 1 42, which ia the corrected rough 
copy of collier 139 of the Archivea MS., and caiiiers 155-157, 158 
&nd 159 are th© original collected cabiers — reprtKluced iu cahiers 
147-H9| I5Daxid 151. Bee for a fidl account Appendix, Note D, 

roi L p. sea 
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about, and altered, we are able to diacover in them die 
precise moment when the alterations have been made, 
and in some cases, where the corrections hare been 
merely written over the text, it is possible to compara 
different versions of the same inciaent — a comparison 
which also leaves more mysterious than ever the singolar 
if involuntary blindness of MM. Percy and Maugraa: 
who could not, one would think, have proclaimed as 
an "undeniable fact" the "perfect exactitude'* and 
" veracity " of the Memoirs had they examined these 
cahiers. 

But the documents of supreme importance in tliis 
inquiry are the Notes I have already spoken oil Their 
purpose is indicated by the general heading — " Notes of 
the alterations to be made in the fable" (Notes des change- 
ments k faire dans la fable). And it is this list of me 
changes which an examination of the Archives and 
Arsenal cahiers proves have l)cen made in obedience to 
the instructions given in the Notes, which places in onr 
hands the patent proof needed to establish that the 
original story told by Madame d'Epinay has been altered 
in such a way as to make it agree with the description 
of Rousseau given by Grimm and Diderot 

Although these '' Notes" are written on loose scraps 
of paper and on torn fragments of old cahiers, and 
although they have been jotted down without regard to 
the order of events, it is possible to classify them, 
because each note is accompanied by the number of the 
cabier where the alteration had to be made. As a result 
of the alterations, the numbers that accompany the 
Notes do not correspond exactly to-day with those of 
the re-written cahiers : but they do correspond with the 
old cahiers still preserved ; and in any case, by observing 
the order of the numbers given, the ** Notes'* serve as a 
perfect clue, enabling us to follow the falsification of 
the original story, and to assure ourselves that all the 
interpolated passages and re-written chapters found 
in the manuscript represent " changes '* carried out 
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Btrictly in accordance with the instructionB set forth in 
the notes. 

The larger number of these notes shows the hand- 
writing that alters the manuscript There are some 
very important exceptions, however, to this rale, aa will 
presently be Reen, when we come to the discovery of 
the particular Note that docs indeed serve the very 
purpose needed^ — that flings suddenly open the door of 
this hidden chamber, and, letting in a flash of light, 
helps us to distinguish the features of the conspirators* 

But herej in connection with these different hand- 
writings which, especially in the Archives Manuscript, 
force themselves upon the critic's attention, it is neces- 
fiary to explain a mistaken conclusion of my own 
about this question, because facsimiles of the two hand- 
writings were also reproduced in my Studies in the 
'France of Voltaire and Mousseau; and in 1895, when I 
wms at the outset only of these particuhir in vesti [Rations, I 
held the opinion that the dehcate faded handwriting of 
the original manuscript (facsimile No. 1) was Madame 
d'Epinay's ; and that the bold and more fresh hand- 
writing of Rousseau s calumniator (facsimile No. 2) 
belonged to some person employed by Grimm to alter 
Madame d'Epinay's narmtivc — probably after her 
death. 

No doubt this theory was all the more readily accepted 
by me, because it fitted in with my old affection for the 
amiable woman who built Jean Jacques his Hermitage ; 
and with my reluctance to believe her associated in the 
plot to injure her former favourite. But my opinion 
had also the support of some positive assertions of MM* 
Perey and Maugras, who claim to have bad original 
autographs to examine confided to them by Madame 
d'Epinay's descendants. Speaking with the authority 
their special private sources of information gave them, 
these writers affirm that a certain document belonging to 
the Arsenal Manuscript was written by Madame d'Epinay 
herself :— ** la page 6uivante,'' they stated, when quoting 
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it — ** entiirement icrite de sa main.** Now thiB page 
shows the handwriting reprodnced in facsimile No. 1. 
Later researches, however, proved that even upon this 
simple question MM. Perey and Maugras misleSMJ their 
reaaers ! The document they refer to is not in Madame 
d'Epinay's handwriting. The writer was a aecretaiy 
employed by her from 1755 to 1778, to whom also she 
must have either dictated, or given to copy, the record 
of her childish memories, and of her impressions and 
observations, thrown into the form of a romantic jonmaL 
It may here be remarked that this particular letter quoted 
by the authors of La Jeujiesse de Madame cT^pinofi 
in proof of their assertion that the lady intended h^ 
Memmrs to be circulated only amongst her privais 
friends, is shown by its closing sentence^ (suppressed by 
MM. Percy and Maugras) to belong to a period befixrs tihbB 
quarrel with Rousseau, and hence to prove nothing in 
connection with Madame d'£pinay's intentions abcmt 
publishing her work when it came later on to deal with 
events which had not then happened. 

But the disappointing part of this discovery was not 
that Madame d'Epiuay dictated to a secretary, instead of 
writing with her own hand, the first version of her stoiy. 
The distressing fact was that it should have been her 
own hand which, fourteen or fifteen years later, sowed 
with calumnies the yellow pages which once held re- 
gretful memories of her former friend 

The conviction that facsimile No. 2, showing the hand 
which alters and interpolates pass^^es in the Archives 
manuscript must be recognized as Madame d'Epinay's, 
came to me (with all the sense of a personal disappoint- 
ment) after the investigation of her papers possessed by 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, confirmed by the specimen 

* Here is thifl sentence — '^ Bon, vo\\k Desbarres (Dodos*) qui 
revient me voir — O cet homme est odieuz ! Bon jour, ch^ Tuteur ; 
▼enez demain diner avec moi ; vous y trouvo^ez St Urbain (Gamfi- 
court). Rend {RauM$eav) and M. Volx {Grifnm). Rend peat^tire i 
lira qoelqnechoee." 

• SeeAneiulHS. 
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of her handwriting given in the Diciionnaire des Auto* 
graphes. No further doubt was permitted by the 
courteous reply vouchsafed me by the Director of the 
Neufchatel Public Library, to whom I wrote, enclosing 
my two facsimiles, and begging him to compare them with 
Madame d'Epinay's original letters. The reply, tha^ 
ffiemnile No, 2 u unmistakably Madame d'Epmays 
own writing once and for ever estabUshea the fact 
that she did falsify with her own hand her original 
narrative. 

But although it is disappointing to find Madame 
d'Epinay to this extent guilty of treachery to her old 
friendship, further researches establish, by quite as irre- 
firagable proofs, that she was not the author of the libels 
handed down in her book, but only the passive instrument 
of the inventors of these libels, who, having brought their 
store of tares into her domain^ directed her hand in 
planting them. 

That although her hand wrote them, Madame d*Epinay 

did not herself draw up these notes, but that she took 

them down from the dictation of cxitics whose instructions 

ehe carried out when changing her own story, is proved 

by the wording of the notes. The author of the story is 

Itotaken to task by her critics — sometimes with very little 

^Konsideration. Thus in connection ^ith some protest 

^Bcif the heroine's against the supposition that she had 

^fcestowed her favours on Desbarres (Duelos), the critics 

^observation is not respectful to Madame d'Epinay, who 

^Pwa3 defending herself against scandalous reports upon 

''the character of her past relations with Duclos ; — 

'' On ne dit pas," reproves the critiCj " il ne m'a pas 
toucbe du bout des doigts, quand personne ne vous a 
jamais touche du bout des doigts/' 

Who the true authors of the notes were might have 
been safely guessed from the purpose they reveal. This 
purpose is not the glorification of Madame d'Epinay in 
the character of Madame de Montbrillant, nor her justifi- 
cation from the charges of treachery brought against her 
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by BouBseaa in the Confesgions. The parpoie is the 
ffiorification of Grimm and Diderot, under the names of 
Yolx and Gamier; and the reproduction of the same 
libels against Rousseau that were circulated in the 
C(}rre9]^mdance LUtiraire and recorded secretly in the 
Tablets of Diderot ; and that, in later years, were confided 
to personages so absolutely certain to spread them abroad 
as Marmontel and La Harpe. 

But in deciding this question, we have, fortunately, not 
assumptions, but positive evidence to rely upon. 

Amongst the notes written by Madame aEpinay are 
found jotted down additions to and alterations of the 
original instructions, ajid the»e alterations are in the 
known handwritings of Grimm and DideroL 

Upon one occasion especially, in connection with a 
libellous story used to illustrate Rousseau's odious selfish- 
ness, an incident frequently quoted to serve this purpose 
also by modem critics, Diderot himself takes the pen and 
carefully writes out the whole anecdote, that he had also 
quoted in his '' Tablettes " amongst the list of ''abomin- 
able actions " ('' les sc^l^ratesses *j that proved Rousseau 
a monster. 

The conclusive character of the evidence afforded by 
this note is of such weight, that in order to save all 
possibility of any doubt in the minds of admirers of 
Diderot that the facts are as I am stating them, 
this page has been photographed from the manuacript 
(the handwriting may be compared with the facsimile 
of Diderot's autograph given by M. Maurice Toumeux 
in his edition of Diderot's works, vol. xvi. — A specimen 
of Grimm's handwriting is given in the edition of the 
Coi^resjxmdance Litteraire by the same distinguished 
critic. M. Tourncux's editions of Grimm and of Diderot 
can be consulted by English readers in the British 
Museum Library). 
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■ NOTE BY DIDEROT. 

■ ** La femme de Gamier qui n'est-qu'une bonne femme 
maia qui a une penetration peu commune voyant son mari 

m Mmli le lendemain lui en demande la raison, et Tayant 
KMpnB lui dit: ' vona nc connaissez pas cet homme Ik^ il en 
^W^ore d'envie : et il fera im jour quelque grand forfait 
plut6t que de se laiseer ignorer. Tiens je ne jurerais pas 
qu'il ne prit le parli des Jesuitcs.' La femme de Gamier 
a eenti juste^ mais ce n'est pas cela que Ren^. fera ; c'est 
centre les philosopher qu'il prendra parti et finira par 
ecrire contre ses amis — toumez cela k la fa$on de Wolf;'* 
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TRANSLATION, 

'* Gamier's wife, who is a simple woman, but who has 
nnufiual penetration, seeing her husband much upset 
next day, asked the reason ; and, having heard it, said : 
* You don't know this man ; he is eaten up with envy. 
You will see he will commit a crime some day rather 
than remain unknown — ^I wouldn't swear that he does 
not take the part of the Jesuits/ Gamier s wife has felt 
rightly : but this is not what Rene will do, it is against 
the philosophers that he will take aides, and will finish 
oflF by writing against his &iends — arrange that in the 
same way as the story of Wolf." 

In the 141 eahiers of the Arsenal MS, the story is told 
of Eene's abominable selfishness which causes Garnier*s 
wife to show her unusual penetration (see facsimile 5). 
The episode is found in the third volume of the Memoirs^ 
pp, 60, 61 and 62. In Diderot's '' Tablettes " the anec- 
dote makes one of Rousseau's "crimes*' against his 
"friends," "One evening/' affirmed Diderot, *'he was 
in a mood to sit up late, I asked him to advise me 
about a phrase. Immediately he said, ' It is time to go 
to bei* " It is not possible to prove that Rousseau was 
not guilty upon any occasion of saying * It is time to go 
to bed ' when Diderot wished to read him his manu- 
script, but it can be proved that the story as suggested 
in theae volumes, and reproduced in the Memoirs, was a 
hood* (See voL H p. 24.) 
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Another page of the Arsenal Manuscript it has seemed 
useful to photograph is the one where the note occurs 
recommenoing that the whole story of Ben^ should be 
revised from the commencement Here is a translation 
of the recommendation which, as we follow later on die 
alterations made in ** the fable/' we shall find has been 
faithfully obeyed 

(Note directing the re- writing of Rousseau*8 story — 
in Madame d'Epinay's work.) 

''Reprendre Ren^ d^8 Ic commencement D faut 
me le mettre dans leurs promenades ou conversations 
de d^fendre quelques th^i^es bizarres. II fiiut qu'on 
s'apper9oive qu'il a de la delicatesse beaucoup de gout 
pour les femmes . . . galament brusque certain terns 
sans le voir. Madme. de Moutbrillan demande raison — 
il r^pond en faisant le portrait de tons . . . beaucoup 
d'honn6tet(^, et point de moeurs — demande ce qu'il penae 
d'elle — repond ce qu'on dit, et ce qu'il en pense." 

TRANSLATION. 

" Revise Rene from the beginning. He must be made 
in their walks and conversations to defend fantastic 
theories. It must be perceived that he has delicacy — 
a strong liking for women . . . can be brusque with gal- 
lantry. Some time passes without seeing him. Madame 
Montbrillant asks the reason — he replies by painting 
every one's portrait — (they have) much politeness but 
no morality — ^asks what he thinks of her — he replies 
what people say and what he thinks." 

The first direction to re- write Rene's story applies to 
the general alteration of the whole narrative. But the 
very phrase of this sophist who defends *'d€s theses 
bizarres" is interpolated in cahier 139 thus: "Je ne 
sais trop si je lui ferais tort de dire qu'il est plus flatte 
du plaisir de soutenir des theses bizarres que peine dea 
alarmes que peuvent jeter ses sophisimes dans le coeur 
de ceux qui Tauten t" — Memoirs, voL iiL p. 30. 
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■ Nothing of course can be more evident than that the 
^ Notes containiiig directions for the ^'changes" that are to 
be made in the fable show what waa not in the original 
narrative told by Madame d*Epinay. This migitml 
narrative, tlien, did not agrm with the account given 
by Grimm and Diderot of Rmisseau*s character and 
conduct ; and if we Jtnd that the Rem of the Manu- 
script {or the Jean Jacqties of tlie printed Memoirs) 
. resembles the sophist ami impostor described in the 
^kCmrespondanm Litteraire arid in Diderot's "Tablets,'' 
^the explanation is a simple one ; tfie portrait has the 
same features, riot because Madame d' Epinaij painted 
independently the same picture, but because her picture 
of her old friend has been turiied out of doors, and a 
copy of the Encyclopwdists picture brought in to take 
its place. 

Nothing can be more certain either than that Diderot 
and Grimm did not take all the trouble to revise step by 
stepi and incident by incident, Madame d*Bpinay*3 story 
of Ren^ without some ulterior purpose iu connection 
with the future publication of the work. What that 
ulterior purpose was we find indicated in Diderot^a 
prophecy in his Note to the Essay vpon Seneca; in 
the date of the publication of Brunct's Memoirs; and 
especially in the firat mention of the work in the 
Biograpkie Universelle. But we shall discover with 
much more certitude this design, and the skill and 
trouble used in carrying it out, when we have traced the 
history of the manuscripts which enables us to expose this 
^imposture. 




CHAPTER III 

HOW THB ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT REACHSD THB ABCHiyB 
AND ARSENAL LIBRARIES, AND HOW THE FAIR OOFT, 
BRUNET's MANUSCRIPT, REACHED THE RUB DB StVlGKi 
LIBRARY AS A PaSSESSION OF THE BIBUOTHAqUB 
HISTORIQUE DE la VILLE DE PARIS. 

Whilst examiDiDg the cahien so carefully oomcted 
under the direction of Diderot and Grimm, so tenderly 
handled by Madame d'Epinay herself — as the tying of 
the yellow pages with the faded ribbons testifier— one 
question perplexed me greatly. This manuscript ooold 
not have been the one J. C. Brunet, or A. A. BarhieTi 
discovered in the hands of the ''heirs of Lecourt de 
Villi^re." What was the explanation of these two 
manuscripts ; and how were they related to each other ? 

MM. Perey and Maugras, with all their boasted 
acquaintanceship with autograph documents, had not 
one scrap of information to give about either manuscript. 

'* How/' asked these writers about the document used 
by Brunety ''did that document come to be in the 
possession of Lecourt de Villiere ? We have found it 
impossible to discover'' 

About the manuscript they had themselves empWed, 
it has been seen, " the only thing that was certain, for 
these writers, "was that the whole manuscript (now 
divided between the Archives and Arsenal) was seized 
in Grimm's house, 3, Rue de Mont Blanc, when it was 
pillaged in 1793." 

But the "pillage" of Grimm's house, to use MM. 
Perey and Maugius' terms, in 1793, was conducted in 
strict accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Revolutionary Government about the confiscation, and 
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devotion to public uses, of the goods left in France by 
absentees proclaimed to be *' emigrants," M. Maurice 
ToumeuXj ib his valuable notes to the Co^^e^ponckmce 
lAttiraire, has traced the fate of Grimm s library and 
papers. In the first place they were transported from 
the Rue de Mont Blanc to the National Literaiy Dep6t 
of the Rue de Marc, Here, by commissaries especially 
appointed for the work, an inventory was drawn up of 
the ** emigrant's '* books and other literary or art belong- 
ings ; and sent to the Committee of Public Instruction, 
In this first inventory, the manuscript of Madame 
d'Epinay'a work is included under the general heading 
of "thirty-four packets of loose papers, not worth 
description'* — *UrerUe-qnutre paqnets de paperasses^ 
7ie m^itant anniiie description^' 

This item in the inventory attracted the attention of 
a member of the Committee of Public Instruction, who, 
a short time after the confiscation of Grimm s goods, 
was appointed to examine his papers in the interests of 
Diderot^s daughter, Mme. de VandugU, The report of 
this personage, an ex-Dominican monk named Poirier, 
contains the following passage : ' — 

**The thirty -four packets of loose papers are in card- 
board cases, I opened several of them. Some contain 
the fair copies of different works ; others, letters 
addressed to Grimm — all in the greatest confusion* In 
this first very hurried inspection of some of these cases, 
I did not perceive any letters of Diderot s ; but I fell 
nwm one or tw^o which coucerned him intimately. For 
the reM, it appears that he was very mttch hoitnd up 
with the philosophers of that time; and upon terms of 
moat intimate Jricndshij} tvith Madame de la Llve^^ 
from whom there are many original letters, and several 
other original writings J' 

Now by Grimms account, as has been seeUj Madame 

* MantiRcripts Bibliotii6qiiB Na,tioimlej Fr. 20843, 
^ La Live was the family iiume of Madame d'Epinay's liuBliandf 
c^led d'KpLDaj from his estrite, 

¥0L, I. 7 
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d'Epinay left in the way of original writings only an 
incomplete continuation to her ConverscUions dEmilie 
and VEUmchr. dun long roman — ^in other words, the 
work in manuscript given, after its publication, the title 
of Menwtrs of Madame cVEpinay. Dom Poirier's 
remark that Diderot {the philosopher, par excellence^ 
by the election of the sect) " appears to have been very 
intimate with the philosophers of that time," — ires lie 
avec les 2>liiIosoplies de re (em]>sdA^ — proves that the 
ex-Dominican monk \\i\s not himself sufficiently f^milijir 
with the philosophers, or their world, to have discovered 
under the pseudonyms of Garnier, Volx, and Rene, the 
real personages who figured in Madame d'Epinay's 
novel. The manuscript remained then undisturbed in 
the National Dejxit, Rue de Marc, classified under the 
heading of *' paperasses ne moritant aucune description/' 
Here we have the first fortunate accident for the con- 
spirators. It is interesting to picture what would have 
been the result if a Inittcr-informed member of the 
Committee of Public Instruction had inspected these 
papers, and discovering the true character of the pre- 
tended novc*l had brought it to light in an epoch when 
Dupeyrou, Deleyrc, and Madame de la Tour de Franque- 
ville were still alive, amongst the competent and zealous 
defenders of Rousseau ; when Madame d'Houdetot and 
Saint-Lambert would have found themselves compeUed 
to testify to the falsehoods told about circumstances 
with which they were connected ; when Grimm himself 
was still there, to be " afflicted " with inquiries about ius 
own share, and Diderot's share, in this effort to build up 
false charges against a dead man held in the highest 
honour. These documents would have secured the im- 
, mediate and sensational exposure of the conspiracy 
against Rousseau ; and there would no longer have been 
any room lor later theories, in connection with his 
''mania of suspicion" and his hatred of the bene- 
fisu^tors who had ''overwhelmed him with touching 
kindnesses 1 " 
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t at the Dep6t, Rue de Marc, for two years, Grimm's 

y and papers were then transported to the Depot 

|4es Cordeliers ; where ag<aki they remained forgotten for 

~ ree years. 

In 1798 Capperonier, the director of the Bibliothfeque 
Rationale, was invited by the Committee of Public 

Dstmction to select from Grimm's Jibrary the works he 
considered of chief public importance* The list of 
works chosen by Capperonier is given, with an account 
of these proceedings, in the Archives des Dep6ts 
NcUionaux preserved in the ArsenaL^ The original 
writings of Madame de la Live signalized by Dom 
Poiricr do not figure in the list. By the ordinary 
method followed, however, the Committee of Public 
Instruction would, after the selection made for the 
Biblioth&que Nationale, have ordered any remaining 
books or manuscripts, possessing general interest^ to be 
distributed amongst other public libraries. The notice 
that we have seen accompanies the Archives manuscript 

itabljshes that the Letires de Madame de Monthrillant 
reached the library in this way. One remark, however, 
may here be made upon this notice. The suggestion 
that the manuscript appears to have been sent by the 
National Assembly or by the Convention to the Committee 
of Public Instruction implies that it was from this last 
institution that the Library of the Archives received it- 
But, inasmuch as it belonged to the duties of this 
CommiLtee to deal directly with the literary and art 
treasures found in the houses of emigrants, it does not 
seem probable that the National Assembly, or the 
Conventionj had any hand in these arrangements. With 
regard to the division of the manuscript, it appears to 
me impossible to suppose it was the result of careless- 
ness* We have to appreciate the fact that the 140 
cabiere consigned to the Archives were accompanied by 
a *' key '* to the names of the real personages of the 
Btorj\ Whilst the collection of forty-five cahiers and 
5 Tome xUi. p. 352, 
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loose papers sent to the Arsenal, viz. the portion of the 
work irhwh contaifis the »toiy of RenSs abomifiable 
tngixUitnde to hia Ixjifujcurtresit^ had no such key : and 
was concealed under the entirely misleading title rprhich 
still figures in the Arsenal Catalogue) of HisUnre de 
Mculnme de Rftmhn-e — there being no Madame de 
Rambure amongst the personages of the story, although 
the name does appear on the outer sheet of the 
manuscript, marked out, and with the name of the 
actuid heroine, Madame de Montbrillant, written over 
it At this time of day, it remains an open question 
whether the attempt to divert public attention from this 
portion of the work was the inconsiderate action of 
some mistaken enthusiast of J. J. Rousseau, who, 
perceiving that he was attacked under the mask of 
" Rene," wished to conceal these libels ; or whether the 
act was done by some friend of Grimm's, instructed in 
his designs, and in the plot to withhold these charges 
until the disappearance of living witnesses, competent to 
refute them. Whatever the intention may have been, 
the endeavour to conceal the most interesting chapter of 
the history was successful. The Letters of Madame de 
MontbrillmU, possessed by the Archives, were identified 
after the publication of the Memoirs as an imperfect 
manuscript of the same work.* But VHistoire de 
Madanw de Ramhure slumbered undiscovered in its 
cardboard rase for eighty-five years ; until M. Maurice 
Tourneux, when pursuing his researches about Diderot, 
unearthed it, an<l made the present of his discovery to 
MM. Percy and Maugras — whose unfortunate precon- 
ception that it " is time to make an end of the eternal 
discussion about Rousseau " (by obstinately shutting one's 
eyes to patent proofs that he has been calumniated) — ^pre- 
vented them from turning the present to good account 
So mu(th, then, for the "vicissitudes" that had for 
their result the division of this manuscript between the 

* For instauco, by F. C'ampardou, in his PrvdvjuhVs tfu/i Ferwier- 
tjauruL 
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Archives and the Arsenal. As for the rca^son that led 
to the deposition of the second manuscript with Leconrt 
de "Villipre, they are not so difficult to discover after the 
path we have already trodden, as they were bound 
to appear from the position taken up by MM. Percy 
and Maugras, which was that Sfadamc d'Epinay'a 
work was not intended, cither by herself or by Grimm, 
for publication. Certain as we now arc that the work 
was destined, and carefully prepared, for publication, but 
only in an epoch when all contemporary witnesses had 
disappeared, there is nothing extraordinary in the choice 
made by Grimm of Lecourt de Villi6re, an obscure and 
a trustworthy person, who had some special reasons for 
personal attachment to Madame d'Epinay, in whose 
household he had once held the position of steward. 
The status of Lecourt de ViHi&re, we find, was not that 
of secretary to Grimm, but of his confidential agent 
and accountant, very much the same post, in fact, 
which he had once held when in the employment of 
Madame d'Epinay. Here was a man who, entrusted 
with the document, would have been all the more willing 
to deal with it in accordance with the instructions given 
him because he would have been assured that the 
motive was to serve the good name of a lady whose 
generosity and kindheartedneas, we know, rendered her 
dependents devotedly attached to her. Lecourt de 
Villiire showed himself extraordinarily loyal and patient, 
it must be admitted^ in leaving to his *' heirs " (whoever 
they may have been) aU the profits to be derived from 
this transaction. But in connection with this heroic 
patience and self-denial in refraining from all efforts to 
arrange for the purchase of a saleable manuscript^ it 
should be remembered that, during the Revolution, 
Grimm*s agent, and the former steward of Madame 
d'Epinay, did wisely to keep in the background all 
facta connected ^^ith his former employment by the 
enemies of J. J. Rousseau ; and tliat nothing would 
have been more dangerous for a man in his 
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than the suspicion that he had been entrusted with a 
document intended to refute the Confessions. 

But all these considerations, whilst they help us to 
understand Orimm's dealinjjs with Leeourt de ViUi^re, 
throw no light upon the question of why there were two 
manuscripts : the one seized in Grimm's house, and the 
other purchased by J. C. Hrunet, and employed for the 
proiluction of the i>rinted Memoirs. 

To solve this riddle, all that was needed, I felt con- 
vincetl, was to find and examine this second manuscript as 
carefully as the first one, and in comparison with it 

The task ought not to have been so difficult as I found 
it; for in 189G, when I started on this new voyage of 
discovery, lirunet's manuscript (had I only known it) 
had been for eleven years in the possession of a public 
library ! No one, however, a]){>eared to have any 
knowledjje of the facts. At the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
at the Archives, and at the Arsenal, I received nothing 
but diseourajjenient in reply to my inquiries about the 
destiny of this manuseript. Brunet, who had very 
strong reasons (as we shall presently discover) for not 
allowing to i>ass uut of his han<ls the manuscript he pro- 
fessed to have merely abridged, without altering it, in the 
printed Mnnoirs, kept the document jealously locked up 
until his death in 1868. Then it was put up for sale, 
with the famous bibliograj»her's other l)ooks and manu- 
scripts, by Messrs. Labitte. Quai Malaquais, on the 28th 
April, 1868. The purchaser of this document was a M. 
Muselmann. Here was all that,, for a long time, I was 
able to discover. Whether M. Miiselmaun were still 
alive ; what had lx*en his motive in pur(*hasing this 
historical document ; whether he had written anything 
about it, or shown it to any one ; whether it were in 
any way jx)ssiblo to approach the happy possessor of this 
treasure, and obtain his jx^rmission to examine it, — here 
were questions I tormented the ever courteous but 
always discouraging assistant- librarians of these institu- 
tions with for several months* And, here, too, it was 
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an accident that, in the end, brought me the information 
I wanted. 

The advice of a fellow explorer amongst the valuable 
historical secret documents possessed by the Arsenal 
Library sent me to the Camavalet Museum, where, in 
1 896j the Bibliothfeque Historique de la Ville de Paris was 
still domieiledp^ What I went to look for was a manu- 
script edition of the Correspondance IdttSrmre; but 
when examiniiig the catalogues of the Bibliotheque 
Historique I discovered that amongst the documents 
in its posseasion was the " Original manusanpt em- 
oloyed hy J, C. Brunei for the prodaction of Madwnm 
d'Epinays M&inoirs.'' 

Here is a translation of the notice prefixed to the first 
of the nine handsome volumes containing the 2,300 
pagiea of this enormous manuscript ; it wiU be observed 
that the notice only reproduces the statements of the 
preface to the printed book : — 

'* The Memoirs of Madame d'Epinay were published 
for the first time in 1818, by M. J. C* Brunet, from this 
manuscript, given to Grimm by Madame d'Epinay 
herself, and left by him to his last secretary, Lecourt 
de Villiere, when he had to quit France* Al Brunet 
bought this manuscript in 1817 from the heirs of 
Lecourt de VilUtre, and kept it until his deatk It was 
thefi acquired by M, Mtiselmann, who bequeathed it to 
Madame Gouetti. At the sale of this lady's effects, the 
Bibliothfeque Historique purchased it, on the 2 1st 
February, 1885, at the price of 600 francs/' 

No doubt the Directors of the Bibliothfeque Historique 
valued their acquisition as an interesting historical docu- 
ment, as well as a fine specimen of eighteenth-century 
caligraphy. But it remains a striking illustratiou of the 
lack of interest shown in the criticism of Rousseau, and in 
the endeavour to find out whether he was a calumniator 
or a much-calumniated man, that, until my own acci- 
dental discovery of it, this manuscript had remained as 

1 Tbe libmrj faa£ now qtiarterg of its own in the Hue de S6vigQ6, 
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much a secret document on the shelves of a public 
library, as it had been when hidden away for thirty- 
four years after Madame d'Epinay's death, before the 
Jmblication of the Memoirs; and when locked away 
rom investigators for sixty-seven years afterwards, first 
of all by Brunet, and afterwards by M. Moselmann and 
by Madame Gouetti. Nevertheless the question of 
whether the printed edition of the Memoirs fairly repro- 
duces the original work is one that can be finally settled 
only by the examination of this manuscript ; whilst by 
its comparison with the Archives and Arsenal manu- 
scripts, all doubts (if any still remained) as to Grimm's 
intentions about the publication of the work are extin- 
guished. 

The first result of this comparison proves the reason 
for the existence of the two manuscripts. Brunet's manu- 
Hcript is unmistaknhly the fair copy made from the 
competed cahiers of the original work. All the correc- 
tions and interpolations which disfigure the old folios of 
the Archives and Arsenal manuscripts are found neatly 
reproduced in the copy re-written for the purposes of 
publication. The extremely clear and careful hand- 
writing of Brunet 8 manuscript can be identified as that 
of one of Grimm's secretaries, employed by him for the 
Correspond ance Litternire ; and whom we know to have 
borne the name of Mailly, l^ecause amongst Grinmi's 
papers preserved at the Archives are receipts signed by 
this same Mailly, acknowledging the payment to him, on 
Grimm's account, by Meistcr, of different sums owing to 
him in consideration of copies of the Correspofidance 
Litternire made for the Empress Catherine. 

It becomes evident that if Grimm charged himself 
with the expense of having this tremendously long 
manuscript of 2,300 pages copied by such an excellent 
penman as Mailly, he did it with the view of preparing the 
work for future production. But it was not only money 
the ordinarily cautious Grimm was willing to sacrifice, to 
serve the end he had in view. The facts prove to us 
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tliat tills positive and prudent peraonage, so capable (as 
the sentimental Madame d'Epinay found to her grief) of 
putting self-interest before love, in affairs of the heart, 
became, under the dominion of the supreme hatred of 
Eousseau, that was certainly the greatest passion he 
knew, absolutely self devoted in hia malice; and ready to 
expose himself to risks that might easily have cost him 
his life. 

For, there can be no doubt about it, after the publica- 
tion of the second part of the Confe.^Mans in 1789, and 
especially after the appearance of Ginguene's LetteTs in 
1791, Paris was not a safe residence for the denounced 
calumniator and persecutor of Rousseau. He had felt it : 
and had left France for a time. But he returned, in as 
quiet a manner as possible, in October 1791 ; and spent 
four months secluded in his house, 3, Rue de Mont 
Blanc^ seeing no one, and evidently occupied in settling 
some urgent private affairs. Evidently also what had 
brought him back to Paris w^aa not the removal of hia 
property left there : for all his furniture, clothing, books^ 
etc., were seized in his house in 1793. 

In bis MAnoires Histoiiqfies svr VOAgine et les miites 
de man atfctchemefU pour l^Impef^atrice Catherine^ 
Grimm makes the sole reason for his return to Paris his 
anxiety to place in safety his confidential correspond- 
ence with the Empress of all the Russias. 

'*In the course of this year 1791," he wrote, "her 
Majesty became anxious about her correspondence and 
her papers. I returned to Paris in October 1791, not to 
burn them, but to contrive to get them out of France. 
No doubt I was tempted at the same time to save 
many things that were precious to myself. But the 
times were so troubled it was easy to see that at the 
slightest appearance of a removal, the first package 
leaving my house would have been searched and pro- 
baV>ly pillaged, under the pretext of a conspiracy against 
liberty. I i\'as, I knew, already denounced in the sections 
and committees, as engaged in an intimate correspond- 
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enco with the Empress, supposed to be unfiGivourable to 
the principles of the Revolution. I gave up, then, every 
idea of any stir or bustle in my house ; and inasmuch as 
I had made myself responsible to her Majesty for the 
safety of her papers, I esteemed it a rigorous duty to 
sacrifice everything to that consideration. By force of 
precautions I succeeded in p;etting this precious trust 
clandestinely out of my bands, and beyond the French 
frontiers ; and, without any one s knowledge, placed in 
safe hands in Germany." 

Four months seem a long time to have given to the 
task of getting letters out of his house ; and the fact that 
it was also at this period that the manuscript afterwards 
purchased by J. C. Brunct was placed in the hands of 
Lecourt de Villi<'»re is affirmed by this editor ; who pro- 
bably received the information from the personages in 
possession of the document when he obtained it. The 
supposition that it was during these four months that 
Mailly completed the fair copy of Madame d'Epinay's 
work seems to l)e confirmed by all the circumstances of 
the case. No doubt the task of re-copying the old 
cahiers arranged for that puqKJse must have been com- 
menced during Madame d'Epinay's lifetime ; for the 
first four volumes of the nine volumes possessed by the 
Biblioth<»que Ilistorique show frequent small corrections 
in her handwriting. But the last five volumes have no 
such corrections — in other words, give no sign of any 
revision l)y the author ; and here we have reasons for 
concluding that the copying was completed after her 
death ; and that the period when it was completed 
was, precisely, this interval Ixjtween November 1791 
and February 1792, when Grimm, in daily peril of 
arrest, kept himself close in his house, 3, Rue de Mont 
Blanc, seems to me established by the neglect of an 
obvious precaution, only to be accounted for by the 
haste with which the task was accomplished ; and by 
Qrimm's acknowledged nervousness under his sense of 
the malevolent curiosity watchful of his movements. It 
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would have beeu so plainly an act of prudence, when 
Mailly s work was done, to have destroyed the original 
cahiers with the damnatory evidence of his own and 
Diderot's corrections, that the seizure of these documents 
ID his house, the following year, can only be explained by 
Grimm's desire to get quietly away from Paris, when hia 
supreme end was obtained, without arousiug suspicion by 
destroying papers. It is probable that he was also under 
the pleasant delusion common to most emigrants, that 

P the revolutionary fever was bound to spend itself soon ; 
and that, the old order restored, he would be able to 

^ return to Paris later on, and put his house in order. 

■ Things did not, as we know, follow this course : and 

" Grimm was never to see Paris again. When he heard 
of the confiscation of all his belongings the following 
year, at Dusseldorf, his protest against ** this pillage " 
proves his anxiety to disavow, in advance, all property 
in the manuscript he wished to class amongst papers 
'* not belonging to him," placed in his hands by friends, 
*' Although for eighteen years," he wrote, " I had 
been to every one's knowledge attached as the Minister 
of a foreign state to the court of Louis XVI., one day 
they descended upon my house, without any preliminary 
formalities, removed the seals, and took possession of 
everything, merely informing my servants (to this day 
I know not upon whose authority nor in virtue of what 
law) that T was proclaimed an emigrant. At the time I 
was two hundred leagues distant from Paris, It did not 
take them three weeks to empty my house. My furniture, 
clothes, house and body linen, a library it had taken me 
my life to collect, my private correspondence, my manu- 
scripts, a large n/iimber 0/ papers placed in my hands 
hy friends^ which did not belong to me, all was seized 
and carried off I know not where, to be sold to the 
highest bidder, or 1 >y secret arrangements made by those 
who had prepared this disloyal pillage/' 

Notwithstanding this misadventurCj luck put itself on 
Grimm's sidcj and averted the exposure, which seemed 
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inevitable, of his secret plot against Rousseau. It has 
been seen how the appearance of the old folios and loose 
papers of the work found amongst Grimm's papers 
alarmed the indolence, more than it stimulated the 
curiosity of the commissaries who drew up the first 
inventory of his library and manuscripts. It has been 
seen, too, how ignorance about the philosophers and 
their epoch in an unfrocked monk, hid finom Dom Poirier, 
also, the true character of the original writings of 
Madame de la Live. And, lastly, it has been seen 
how either the ill-advised timidity of an admirer of 
Rousseau, or else the cautious craft of an accomplice of 
Grimm s, brought about the entombment in the Arsenal 
Library, of the important chapters of this libellous 
history under the misleading title of Histoire de 
Madame de liamhure. It remains to be recognized 
how another accident made the purchaser of the docu- 
ment deposited with Ijccourt de Villit»re not only one of 
a group of literary editors whose interests and prejudices 
were with the Encyclopsedists and adverse to Rousseau, 
but also a man well up in the history of the epoch, 
who, in order to enhance the importance of the work he 
gave the world, wilfully tampered with the text, with the 
purpose of lending it a more literal historical character 
than its original authors had meant to claim for it. And 
how, as a result of the fresh falsification of this already 
falsified work, new complications were introduced into 
the case. So that it became more difiicult for such 
honest and painstaking critics as Musset Pathay and 
I^iteau (with only the printed Memoirs to guide them) 
to arrive at a clear idea of the designs of the original 
conspirators. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FALSIFICATION BY THE EDITORS OF THE PRINTED 
MEMOIES OF THE MANUSCKIPT PDRCHASED FROM THE 
*'HEIBS of LECOURT DE VTLLi£re" — REVEALED IN 
THE MANUSCRIPT OP THE RUE DE .SEVIGNi LIBRARY, 

Tbe corrections made by Madame d'Epinay'e hand in 
Bnjjiet's manuacript do not occur, as it has been abeady 
said, after the fourth of the mne volumes. But other 
and much more extensive corrections are found through- 
out the work ; and when we compare the manuscript 
with the printed Memoirs, there remains no doubt that 
these corrections show all the trouble taken by the 
editors (or, if J. C Brunet is to be believed , by his 
assistant-editor Parison, alone) to arrange the work for 
the printers. 

And this arrangement of the text, carried out by 
coirections that appear sometimes written on the blank 
pages facing the manuscript, sometimes on strips of 
greenish grey paper lightly pasted over the written page, 
proves how entirely false were the professions made in the 
preface to the printed book,^ 

" To secure the success of the work with readers of a 
different time," affirmed the author of this preface, '* it has 
been found necessary to suppress frequent repetitions, 
useless episodes, and a good number of the accusations 
against Monsieur d'Epinay. But we have not chomn to 
change cmy thing, either in the somewhat singular Jom% 
of the teork, or in the facts, or ei)en in tlie style^ which 
fias not always the currccttiess which one might wish 

* In tbo Appendix, Note D, will be found u complete li^t of Llio 
Alter^Qim made in the MS, by tbe editors of the printed volume. 
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to find in it. Aud if wr do not pnhlish everything 
which Mfuhimc d Epina;/ has written, at least we pub- 
lish nothing which she did not write" 

Attention to the corrections and alterations made by 
the editors in the text, proves that every one of these 
statements is an untruth. 

The editors have printed as though included in the work 
a great many passages and several letters that Madame 
d'Epinay did not give to the original work ; and that we 
find in the manuscript on inserted pages. 

They have altered a large number of statements found 
in the manuscript, in such a way as to make it appear 
that Madame d'Epinay related the facts truthfully, 
whereas in the mauuscri))t it is apparent that historii^ 
events were falsely reiwrtod.^ The editors have also 
altered different letters given in the manuscript, with the 
purpose of making it seem that Madame d'Epinay's 
version of them was the same that we have in Rousseau's 
published corresi)ondence ; the fact being that Madame 
d*Epinay gave false letters, fabricated to suit the purpose 
of her story. 

They have given an entirely different form and 
character to the original work, by attempting to lend 
it the authority of a serious autobiography, where a 
truthful and littoral account was given of historical per- 
sonages and real events ; whorcius the special character 
of this work was that it was intended for a novel, in 
order that the author might lend freely to some historical 
personages she i)la<Td in fictitious circumstances the 
conduct and nualities it jjlcased her to attribute to 
them : without taking any pledges to afford proofs of the 
exactitude of the facts she related. 

And this deliberate alteration of the form and 
character of the original work has compelled the editor 
of the printed Memoirs to suppress, not only re{>etitions 
and tedious episodes, but a large number of very enter- 
taining and important narratives, simply because it was 
^ See Appendix, Note D. 
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impossible to make these iBcidcnta fit io with the theory 
that we have to deal with a correct historical account of 
events that can be traced home to the life experiences of 
Madame d'Epinay herself, or of Grimm, or of Diderot, or 
of Rousseau. 

And it becomes evident, if we compare the work as It 
came out of the niiieteenth-eentury editors' hands with 
the work as the two manuscripts show it to us re- 
arranged by Madame d'Epinay s first peremptory editors, 
Grimm and Diderot, that the last ftilsifiers of the docu- 
ment have worked at cross purposes with the earlier ones* 
For the original conspirators against Rousseau had a very 
deliberate and well-thought-out design in the apparently 
careless historical blunders that J, C. Brunet, with his 
** knowledge of the times," set himself studiously to 
correct. Their intention was to establish the general 
impression of Jean Jacques as an impostor, an ingrate, a 
mischievous sophist, a self-centred egotist, in the end 
driven mad by envy, vanity, suspiciousness and love of 
notoriety, but to escape from the necessity of substan- 
tiating any of the accusations put forward in support 
of this theory of his character, by transparent disguises 
thrown over these charges, perm^itting their authors the 
hcencc allowed to novelists from whom exactitude in 
matters of fact cannot be required. 

Upon a diflerent occasion we find Diderot, whose taste 
for reaching his ends by circuitous rather than straight 
roads was recognized by his most friendly critics, em- 
ploying the same plan of campaign that he was probably 
responsible for here- 
in his famous Note to the Essay n/pon Serwca^ Diderot 
did not name the *' artificial scoundrel " he invited the 
world at large to distrust and detest as the calumniator 
of bis old friends, And at the end of his denunciation 
of the ** atrocious man/' the " ingrate," the " coward," 
etc^ he wrote, " But did such a monster as this ever 
exist ? / cannot believe it." 

Here was a phrase which, four years later, when a second 
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edition of the Eaaay was produced, Diderot knew how to 
make good use of. 

" It has been said," he wrote, after quoting this Note, 
'Hhat this denunciation was meant for Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. But did Jean Jacques then write such a 
work as I have described ? Has he calumniated his old 
friends ? Has he been guilty of the blackest ingratitude 
towards his benefactors ? Has he left on his tomb the 
revelation of secrets entrusted to him, or surprised by 
him ? May this cruel indiscretion sow trouble in united 
families, and kindle enmities between people who before 
loved each other ? If this be so, then I shall still say, 
and shall still write on his monument : This Jean Jacques 
was a perversely wicked man. But has Jean Jacques 
done nothing of all this ? Tlken it tvfut not of him I tro^ 
iipeakiiig. Did there ever exist a man so false and 
wicked as to accuse himself of horrible actions, in order 
to obtain belief in the horrible actions he laid to the 
charge of others ? 1 Itan' protvMcd that I cannot 
Mivve it. Cnisors, of what do you complain thi^n? If 
hlame there he^ it belongs to yonrsehr.^. I have sketclied 
a hideous head — it is yon who have written the Jiame 
of the model beneath it." 

Had the design of the original authors of the portrait 
of the false philosopher, false hermit, and false friend who 
l>ohaves so abominably to his benefactress, in Madame 
tVEpinay's novel, been carried out, it would have been 
the roiulers of the book who would have l>ecn responsible 
for writing the name of Rousseau beneath the picture of 
the odious impostor, Rene. 

One conclusion, to the credit, in so far aa it goes, of the 
editors of the printed Memoirs, may be deduced from 
these dishonest alterations of the manuscript they pro- 
fessed they had not altered. We have seen that Michaud, 
Suard, Barbier and Brunet, i\s udniiriTs iis well as pub- 
lishers of the works of the Enoyclopaidists, did, 
undeniably and by their own admission, work together 
to produce a reversal of the contemporary judgment 
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pafsed upon Rousseau- And in view of the fact that 
they hunted up and reproduced libels which they knew 
had been refuted, and dealt dishonestly with, and gave 
fake reports about, contemporary documentB that they 
had in their possession^ and were well qualified to 
estimate at their true value, it is impossible to suppose 
that these defenders of the "great men of the eight- 
eenth century/* in their estimation (viz, the Encyclopas- 
difits), honestly believed in the justice of their cause. 
At the same time, to appreciate their motives correctly, 
we must recognize in these clever bibliographers and 
collectors and makers of books, not the deliberate con- 
tinuatois of a plot, but the unscrupulous apologists and 
champions of te^ pMlosopJies^ of Diderot and of Grimm 
especially, whom their inherited intellectual and personal 
sympathies taught them to regard as the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century : who had suffered in public 
esteem chiefly on account of their ill-treatment of 
Bouaseau, and of has charges against themi made in his 

The fact that J. C- Brunet and his assistant-editor, 
PaiisoUj did not understand the scheme of the original 
conspirators m the best proof we could have that they 
were, if not innocent, at any rate ignorant, patrons of 
this carcfuUy-planned enterprise ; whose success never- 
theless they helped to make exceed probably the hopes 
formed by its authors- The Memoirs of Madame 
d'Epinay, as Brunet gave them, certainly conquered a 
stronger belief in their veracity than could have been 
won by the Letters of Mculanie de Monthrillaiu^ 
had they been honestly reproduced from the manu- 
ficript. At the same time, certain sacrifices had to be 
made to maintain the claims of the work to historical 
exactitude. 

Thus we discover when examining the manuscript 
that the whole of the ninth volume of more than two 
hundred pages, which represents the conclusion of the 
■ novel, has been entirely suppressed by the editor of the 
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printed Memoirs ! And yet, from both a literaiy and a 
critical point of view, this last portion of the original 
work deserved attention. 

Readers of Madame d^Epina/s Memoirs will recollect 
that the book ends abruptly, after a letter addressed to 

Madame de H at Geneva, where Madame d'Epinay 

gives her reasons for not desirine the publication of her 
two little books Mes Momenta ileureiix and Lettres d 
mon Fils^ which had been printed for private cireolation 
among the friends of the authoress. 

" Here end the Memoirs of Madame ctEpinay {Id 

Jinisseiil les MSmoires de Madame Ejnnay), ' afiirm the 

editors: and they aggravate the deception practised 

upon their readers by a long note, wherein they express 

regrets that the authoress has not carried her story further. 

True, Boiteau, in his preface to the second edition of 
the M(*moirs^ writes that J. C. Brunet admitted to him 
that the original work did not end as the printed book 
does ; but he states that Bninct affirmed that the con- 
clusion was a hastily patched-up aifair, better omitted 
for the sakes both of author and of reader. 

*' What would certainly have displeased every one," 
wrote Boiteau, basing his remarks upon what J. C. 
Brunet had told him, '' was the manner in which 
Madame d'Epinay, at the end of her own stock of 
adventures, breathless and exhausted, invented an 
ending for the novel. For instance, Ghimm becomes 
blind^ and his mistress takes care of him^ like a sister 
of charity.*' 

The invention here is on Brunet's side ; Madame 
d'Epinay has no part in it. It is not true that, having 
brought her heroine, Madame de Montbrillant, back 
from Geneva, the authoress has exhausted her stock of 
adventures ; inasmuch as she carries on her history 
vivaciously through a volume of two hundred page& 
Nor by way of a conclusion does Volx — Grimm's 
counterpart — become blind ; nor does Madame d'Epinay 
make herself for his sake a sister of charity. 
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Wliat actually happens is entirely different. Madame 
de Montbrillaut takes up life after her return from 
Geneva in a very decided, not to say an aggressive 
spirit This is the result of the invigorating influenee 
upon the once too amiable and generous lady of the 
judiciously tyrannical Volx. Cured of her old culpable 
diBposition to live on pleasant terms with every one, 
Madame de Montbrillant does battle with every one, 
with her husband first of all, and then with every separate 
member of the family, about money affairs. 

I Monsieur de Montbrillant (like his counterparty M. 
d'Epinay) loses his charge of Fermi er-g^n^ral, as a result 
of his reckless extravagance. Then all the heroine's 
former friends and acquaintances shameleasly neglect 
her ; no one comes through the test satiafactorilyj except 
of course, Volx and Gamier, Milord Wilx (that is to say, 
the Baron d'Holbach) and his wife; the Countess de 
Lange and her lover the Marquis Dulaurier (Madame 
d'Houdetot and Saint- Lambert) ; the heroine's brothers- 

I in-law, the Count de Lange and M. de M^nil (Jf. 
dtllmidetot and M, de Jidly) — all these people, who 
represent precisely the group of private friends to whom, 
by X C, Brunet's account, Madame d^Epinay was in the 
habit of reading her Memoirs aloud in the closing years 

»of her life — are painted as time-serving and treacherous 
worldlings who abandon the poor lady they had once 
flattered and caressed, the moment fortune ceases to 
smile upon hen 
One understands the necessity for suppressing a por- 
tion of the work which proved that it was not composed 
for the entertainment of Madame d'Epinay's private 
friends : but for the abuse of every one whom Grimm 
had quarrelled with. But an even stronger necessity 
existed for ignoring the last episodes of the work, which 
no amount of doctoring could reconcile with the actual 
circumstances of any of the historical personages whose 
Barnes Brunet had restored to Madame de Montbrillant, 
to Gamier, to Volx, and to Ren^. 
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llic conclusion of the novel is the death of Madame 
de Moutbrillant, broken-hearted; as the result of her 
separation from the incomparable Volx. This Tirtuous 
and even severe paragon has, nevertheless, a tendency 
to pleasantry, e8|x^cially in correspondence with his 
friends; and a letter of a purely private character con- 
taining a joke at the expense of the unsuccessful 
Commander-in-Chief,^ seized by the police, is made the 
excuse for a charge brought against him as a foreign spy, 
sending out of the country defamatory accounts of 
French generals. Such an accusation to this Soul of 
honour seems more bitter than death ! He is secretly 
advised by his protector, the Dauphin, that he had better 
fly to England until public indignation has cooled down, 
and when, i)erhaps, he may get a chance of being heard 
and of justifying himsi»lf. ** Moi f obligS de me 
jusfifier ? El de qnoi /" demands the outraged paragon. 
After many protests, however, and heartrending scenes 
with Madame de Montbrillant and with Gamier, the 
incomparable Vulx starts for England. And Madame de 
Montbrillant commences (with a fainting fit) a very long 
and, it may be admitted, tedious, method of dying ; which 
affords her the opportunity of delivering the confession 
of faith of a fhiwtejf/iilosophey to compare with the last 
speech of the hiffotff Julie in the XonvcUe Heloise. 
As for the faithful Gamier, he watches by Madame de 
Montbrillant's be<lside, and receives her dying breath. 
And then he himself abandons the soil of France ; and, 
with his wife and daughter, settles in England ; where 
he makes it his business thenceforth to watch over the 
miserable Volx, and to prevent him, in his profound 
despair, from taking his own life. 

It will be recognized that the conclusion of the work 
cannot be reconciled with the theory that Madame 
d'Epinay was the ** slave of tmth;" or that her novel 
represents the authentic memoirs of her life. But no 
excuse is to be found for the peremptory blotting out of 
1 The Due lie Broglie. 
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these chapters because they iBterfere with an impression 
that the authoress herself evidently did not intend to 
produce- Let it be admitted that the incomparable 
V^olx might have taken with more calmness and com- 
posure the misunderstanding of his harmless joke ; and 
that one does not feel profoundly touched by the tragic 
scenes which precede his flight to England. Let it be 
grants too, that there does not seem enough reason 
for a lady who had weathered so many storms, and 
had got over so many love affairs, as the heroine, to 
die of a broken heart : and that even if the winding 
up of the novel made it necessary the heroine should 
die, it was not necessary she should take so long iii 
doing it- But if wc allow that the editor of the 
Memoirs had a right to abbreviate Volx'a lamentations 
and Madame de Montbrillants agony, he had no right 
to leave Volx in France nor Madame do Montbrillant 
alive. 

And although the last two hundred pages of the 
manuscript are not the best part of the work, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the critic can afford to neglect 
them. In this sort of transformation scene that winds 
up the story, it is true that Volx, Garnier and Madame 
de Montbrillant lose all resemblance to Grimms Diderot 
and Madame d'Epinay ; but they take on an unmistak- 
able resemblance to three imaginary personages who are 
familiar to us. In other words, readers who Icnow their 
Nmwellc IIMoim cannot doubt, if they study the last 
volume of the manuscript, that an attempt is made to 
outdo Rousseau in his own domain ; that we are intended 
to accept the devoted Garnier as a type of the noble 
friend who throws MUord Edouard into the shade ; and 
Volx and Madame de Montbrillant as a pair of 
lovers, more pathetically interesting than Julie and 
Saint Preux. 

We have now to recognise all that has been done and 
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proved for our new criticism by the discovery, the com- 
parative study, and the examination into the true history, 
of these manuscripts. First of all — in connection with 
Madame d'Epinay's Afemoirs. 

It is proved that this work, accepted by modem 
critics as supplyin;; Madame d'Epinay s account of the 
quarrel between Rousseau and his old friends, and 
as furnishing evidence that must be weighed against 
the statements of the author of the CoiifessionSf does 
not contain Madame d'Epinay's original story. The 
Arsenal and Archives manuscript shows that this original 
story was "rc-writton from the commencement ' in 
accordance with a plan dictated to Madame d'Epinay 
by Grimm and Diderot The manuscript of the Rue 
de Sevigne Library shows that the story in the 
printed Memoirs (that is to say, the story weighed as 
evidence against Rousseau's statements by modem 
criti(rs) has been further falsified by the first publishers 
of the book. 

In other wonls, all arguments derived from the sup- 
jx)sed agreement In^tween the separate accounts of 
Rousseau's conduct l)y Madame d'Epinay, and by the 
Encycloj)8Bdi8ts, fall to the ground : and all judgments 
based upon belief in the essential veracity of the 
Memoirs arc proved to have fiUse foundations. 

Secondly, in connection with the conspiracy against 
Rousseau, — it is proved that this conspiracy existed. 

The different manuscripts of Mad«ame d'Epinay's post- 
humous work and the history of these documents, help 
us to find the instnmient (»arefully prepared by the con- 
s[)irators to hand down to posterity their libellous portrait 
of the man they hated. 

Here, again, arguments, refuted by the evidence 
afforded by these documents, have Income out of date. 
It is not permitted, in view of this evidence, to describe 
any longer as "extravagant," or ** improbable," the 
notion that men in the position of Grimm and Diderot 
would have had the malignity, or have taken the trouble, 
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deliberately to conspire against Rousseau, with the pur- 
pose of faoricating for hun an entirely Mse reputation. 
It is proved that tiiey had the malignity^ and wat they 
did take the trouble. 

The existence of the plot being an established historical 
&ct, and the instruments used by the conspirators having 
fiEdlen into our hands, we have now to examine upon 
what plan the instruments were constructed, and for 
what purposes they were used. 
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THE MYTHICAL JEAN JACQUES 

** L'artificieux scelerat" 
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CHAPTEB I 

tHE MYTHICAL "ARTIFICIAL SCOUNDREL," JEAN JACQUES 

We know that the central idea of the conspirators 
was to lend Rousseau the character of a sophist and an 
impostor. 

But there was one supreme difficulty in the way. His 
independent and simple life lay open to the world. Hero 
was a philosopher who, unlike others of the same 
fraternity, practised what he preached* He preached 
independence and the freedom found by manual toil : and 
he earned his bread by the trade of a copyist of music. 
He taught that the patronage of men of letters by 
wealthy ur high -placed personages interfered with the 
I free expression of opinions : and he refused all patronage, 
and even the pension offered him by the king. He main- 
tained that happiness is not found in the pursuit of fame 
or in the distractions and obligations of the worldly 
life : aitd at the height of his celebrity, eagerly sought 
after by society leaders, the very first use he made of nis 
power to regulate his life in the way that best pleased 
him> was to abandon PariSj and to settle down in the 
country to an existence of tranquil meditation and 
labour, out of reach of the disturbing eatcitement of 
cities* 

How was it to be maintained of such a man that when 
he praised simplicity of maunera and a natural life in his 
writings, he was a hypocrite and an impostor ? 

Only one w^ay lay open to the calumniators. The key 
to this mystery they declared to be the craving of an 
ambitious man for notoriety. Falsity was the essential 
characteriatie of this prophet of truth. And, conse- 
quently, by one plan only could the riddle of Ms true 
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tastes and motives Iks solved. One had to tuke ejracthj 
the opjhisitr of what he stiul^ did, and wrote ; and iw this 
may one aivnrcd at a true hunrledf/e of his chainctcr. 

Thus, Rousseau always maintained that until the epoch 
of his celebrity he had received kindness and affection from 
all the men and women with whom, at different periods 
of his career, he wiis associated. He affirmed that his 
early manhood spent in Savoy, at Anneey, Chambery and 
liCs Oharmettes, was the happiest }>eriod of his existence. 
His days of vapjJilwndage — days of romantic adventure 
and freedom, which compensiitcd, to a boy enamoured of 
nature and lil>erty, for hanlships and privations — ended 
when he was twenty years of age. During eight or nine 
years afterwards, he says, followed an interval when there 
were few events to relate, because his life (first of all in 
employment of the Government Sur\'ey Office, and after- 
wards as a teacher of music) was ** as simple as it was 
happy." 

** This uniform existence," he says, " was precisely 
wliat I needed to form my character, which constant 
changes and troubles had prevented from l>ecoming 
settled. It was during this ]irocious interval that my 
mixed and interrupted education giiined consistency : 
and that I w;is made what I have never ceased to be 
behind the shifting clouds of circumstances that 
aw^aited me." 

He had led a sociable, as well as a tranquil, existence 
during these years. ^Madame la Rironne de Warens was 
still well seen by the " giXMl society " of Chambery ; and 
her protege, the young musician from Geneva, w»is made 
welcome on his own account, as well as out uf regard for 
his patroness. 

" The ready welcome, the friendly spirit, the easy good- 
nature of the inhabitiuits of this country made their 
society delightful ; and the pleasure I took in it proves 
to me that if I do not like to live amongst men, the fault 
is less in me than in themselves." 

But the purely delightful memories of these years 
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centred themselves in the summer months spent at Les 
CharmetteB, the solitary little cottage amongst the moun- 
tains, where Rousseau^ had only the society of the 
adored Madame de Warens^ and the companionship of 
his own thoughts and of nature. 

'* Here," he declares in the Confessions, " commenced 
those peaceful but transient moments which have left 
with me the right to say that I have Uved. Precious 
and ever-regretted momenta ! Oh, begin once again forme 
this delicious period ; and flow more slowly^ if it may be 
ao, through my memory, than you passed rapidly through 
my real existence ! But how should I know how to 
prolong for my readers, without wearying them, the 
touching and simple recital of things that to myself it is 
never wearisome to dwell upon ? . * . I rose with the sun, 
and I was happy ; I went out to walk, and I was happy ; 
I saw 'Maman/ and I was happy; I left her, and I was 
happy* [ wandered amongst woods and solitary hillsides ; 
I loitered in valleys ; I read ; I did nothing ; I worked hard 
in the garden ; I gathered fruit ; I gave a hand in the 
household ; and everywhere happiness went with me, for 
it was in no assignable thing — ^it was in me : and did 
not quit me for one moment/ 

Such an interval as this in the momentous epoch 
between twenty anfl thirty, when impressions had the 
vigour of youth and the fulness of manhood, established 
in Rousseau the inalterable faith that shines out in his 
writings, in happiness — not as a vague and hardly to be 
obtained possibility— but as a condition natural to man, 
and the fulfilment of his true dtistiny. 

With this faith in his heart, Eousseau, at twenty-nine 
years of age, was thrown into a world which had lost belief 
in many things, and in happiness especially, as either 
possible, or the thing to be chiefly desired in a society 
where to become famous, wealthy, powerful, admired, 
were the accepted goals of human destiny. But even 
though a stranger in this world, Rousseau was not re- 
ceived by it unkindly- Ilere^ too, if we take his own 
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word for it, he had no reasons to ** complain of either 
fate or men/* ''A young man of passable appearance 
and some show of talent, who arrives in Paris, ' sa}^ the 
author of the Confessiojis^ "is sure of being well 
received. / was: although it did not lead to great 
things." It led, at any rato, to his reading a memoir to 
the Academy of Science upon his new system of musical 
annotation ; to many compliments : and a certificate 
accorded him by the Academy ; and, of especial import- 
ance, it led to visiting amongst academicians and men 
of science and men of letters, which gained him the 
acquaintanceship of the intellectual leaders of the epoch; 
no that, as he siiys himself, when he became one of them, 
he did not enter their ranks as a stranger. Then, 
through the interest taken in him by two duchesses 
(Duche&s de Best^nval and Duchess de Broglie), he ob- 
tained the post of secretary to the French Ambassador 
at Venice. The ambassador, M. de Montaigu, behaved 
luuUy to him ; but during his stay in Venice, Rousseau 
formed many honourable friendships, and he returned 
to Paris conscious, ho says himself, that he possessed 
some tiilent. ( )therH also showed themselves conscious 
of it. In 1745 Voltaire wrote to him about certain 
alterations in music and wonls of the Pnnce^se de 
Navarre, which through the influence of the Due de 
Richelieu had l)cen entrusted to Rousseau, 15th Dec, 
1745. 

" You unite, sir," wrote Voltaire, " two talents which 
until now have existed separately. Here are two good 
reasons for me to esteem you, and to desire to love you. 
I am only sorry that you should have to employ these 
talents on a work which is hardly, I fear, worthy of them. 
Some months back, M. le Due de Richelieu ordered me 
to produce, in the twinkling of an eye, a small and bad 
sketch of some insipid scenes, which had to be fitted on 
to a musical accompaniment not made for it I obeyed 
him literally. I wrote these scenes very quickly and 
very badly. I sent this wretched sketch to 5l. de 
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RichelieUj thinking he would not use it, or that I should 
be able to correct it. Happily it is in your hands. You 
are absolutaly master of it ; I have entirely lost sight of 
it I have no doubt you will rectify the faults necessarOy 
existing in a mere sketch thrown oiFso rapidly, and that 
you will fill in details and do everything that is re* 
C|uired/' 
■ It waa in this epoch, when the first man of the century 
" wTOt€ to him in these terms, that Rousseau became the 
secretary of Madame Dupin and of her stepson, M. de 
FrancueiL He was their friend, as well m their secre- 
tary, M, de Francneil confided to him his moat intimate 
secrets. He introduced Jean Jacques not only to hia 
wife, but also to his mistress Madame d*Epinay, As for 

■ Madame Dupin, she is one of those who deserve the title 
of Rousseau's " old friend." Her attachment to him, 
formed before he went to Venice, continued the same 
throughout the changes of fortune that befell him ; 
and the constant kindnesses ahe unostentatiously did 
him, never led her to assume with him the airs of a 
benefactress. 

It has been necessary to sum up these leading facta 
because, taking the legend of Jean Jacques Rousseau given 
by Grimm and Diderot, and the story told in Madame 
d'Epinay'a Memoirs^ we find (as we should expect) the 
very opposite of all this, Rousseau, before the epoch of 
his celebrity, had a wretched existence \ the hardships and 
misfortunes he underwent had soured his character, and 
especially the humiliations inflicted upon him by Madame 
Dupin, left him embittered against the wealthy and 
prosjierous ! 

" One of M* Rousseau's chief misfortunes/' ^ wrote 
Grimm, in the Correspoiidance LittSraire, ** ia to have 
reached forty years of age before discovering his own 
talents He was unlucky all his life ; and because he 
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timidity of character join superlative pride. ... In the 
midst of all these failures, he attached himself to the 
wife of a farmer-general once famous for her beauty. The 
humiliations and restraints he endured in this position 
contributed not a little to embitter his character. ' 

Diderot .also s|>e<aks of Rousseau as embittered, soured 
by his early misfortunes. This professed believer in 
happiness and goodness as conditions of the simple life 
was a cynic and a misanthrope. 

Rousseau again athrmed that in his intercourse with 
Society people he was forced to use his own tone of 
straightforward simplicity with them, because he in- 
variably committed blunders, and became involuntarily 
guilty of rudeness, if he attempted to employ the 
artificial complimentary tone of their own world. 

Grimm said the oppasite of this: Rousseau's simplicity 
and brusquenoss were affectations : and he was skilled 
in the compliment<T's art. It was only aft<?r he became 
famous that, having *' nothing natural about him," he 
assumed the rule of a cynic. 

** Up to tliis date," wrote tho editor of the Corre- 
spomlaure Littfranr (June, 17G2), ** he had been full 
of compliments, giillant and exquisite ; his manners 
were even too honeyed, and tiring by excessive politeness. 
Then, suddenly, he put on the mantle of a cynic, and, 
having nothing natural about him, he carried this, too, 
to excess. Hut when disiK'nsing his sarcasms he knew 
how to make exceptions in favour of those amongst 
whom he lived ; an«l how to hide under a rough and 
cynical tone a good deal of the old flattery, and art 
of paying delicate compliments, especially in his 
intercourse with women." 

Again, the author of the Confemons aflirmed that 
his talent as a writer entirely depended up>on the 
strength of his convictions, and the interest he took in 
the subject dealt with. He had no eloquence of a 
purely literary character at his command ; but language 
came to him as the fervent expression of the enthusiasm 
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for ideas that showed him a nobler and a happier 
destiny for mankind. 

Diderot and Grimm asserted the opposite : Rousseau 
could only be eloquent when his purpose was to make 
the worse appear the better reason. 

''Jean Jacques is so born for sophistry,*' wrote 
Diderot, *^ that the defence of truth expires in his 
hands. It would really seem that to support his own 
convictions would kill his talent. His desire is not to 
be truthful, but eloquent ; not clear, but fluent ; not 
logical, but brilliant ; not to enlighten, but to bewilder 
and dazsde his readers." 

'*M, Rousseau's great defect/' Grimra repeats^ "is 
that he is never nattiral ; another even graver fault is 
his constant bad faith. He seeks less to speak the 
truth than to say and do differently to other people." ^ 

Rousseau's professed avoidance of patronage with hia 
adoption of the trade of a copyist, was a ''Bccond folly," 
or rather, ** falsity/^ of this man, '*vain as Satan" by 
Diderot's account. In view of the undeniable fact that 
Rousseau did follow this trade, the only method was to 
declare that he was so bad a copyist, and so dilatory, 
that those who employed him were only benefactors in 
disguise. As for his independence, Diderot affirmed 
that, although he posed as more disinterested than 
other men of letters, he accepted and solicited from 
them secretly pecuniary assistance, '* tons les secours de 
la bienjaisance ; " and although he declined to accept 
a pension from the King of France, he did not hesitate 
to become the secret pensioner of a woman (Madame 
d'Epinay) whom he spoke evil of, when he was living at 
her expense. 

By Grimm's assertion also, Rousseau never honestly 
earned hia bread, as he professed to do, by copying 
music. 

'* AVhen putting on the livery of a philosopher," 
wrote Grimm, ** M. Rousseau quitted Madame Dupin, 

* Corrttpondanee lAuSrairef July 1| 1762, 
VOL. L & 
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and made himself a copyist of music ; jyretendit^ to 
follow this trade like a simple workman, and to earn his 
living by it, for one of his follies was to speak ill of the 
author's trade, whilst in reality he folloxccd iw other.*' * 

Rousseau said of himself that his temperament and 
early experiences (it should be remembered that he 
was twenty-nine when he left Savoy) made a countiy 
life so necessary to his happiness that, during the fifteen 
years spent at Venice and in Paris, he had never ceased 
to feel himself an exile ; and never renounced the wish 
and intention, as the goal of every effort to improve his 
personal fortunes, to find a tranquil retreat ; where, out 
of sight of the miseries and vices of city life, he could 
freely commune with his own spirit and with nature, 
and thus gain power to carry through the serious literary 
projects that he contemplated. 

But here again the " old friends/' who claimed to be 
the only people (lualified to understand him, maintained 
the opposite. !No one was less suited than Rousseau 
for a country life, and to no one were Paris, and the 
animation and adulation he found there, more necessar}*. 
So that when, out of a spirit of contradiction, and to 
make himself the talk of the town, he buried himself 
alive in his Hermitage, *' his heart became sour, and his 
morals corrupt." 

" One does not grow better in woods," afiirmcd 
Diderot, " with the character ho took there, and the 
motives which led him t\\rn\ . . . Li»t him denoumv 
the corruption of the <ity as much as ho ]>lea5e3, ho 
burns to inhabit it. Lot him shut the window of his 
Homntiige which oj>ons in the direction of Paris, it is 
the only place he sees. In the depths of his forest he 
is elsewhere, he is in Paris." 

Grimm tells the same story. '' Solitude and the 
habitations of womls suited no one loss than a man so 
hot-headed and of such a melancholy and an impetu- 
ous temper," wrote the editor of the Conritponaanci: 
^ CarreipofuUMce LiUeraire, Jane, 1762. 
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LitttTaire, '*He became an absolute savage there. 
His brain grew more heated, his temper embittered 
against himaelf and all his friends. And at the end of 
a few months he quitted his forest, at war with all 
mankind/' 

Here, then, we have in outline, the sketch of the 
mythical Jean Jacques of the legend, who serves as the 
model for the newly constructed portrait of Rgdc in 
Madame d'Epinay's story, which has been " re- written 
from the commencement." Who does not recognise in 
the Rene who is to throw consternation and bewilder- 
ment into the candid soul of Madame de Montbrillant, 
by the bizarre theories which he defends in their walks 
and conversations,^ the " man so born for sophistry," as 
Diderot has it, *^ that the defence of truth expires in his 
hands" ? Who can fail to recognize in the Rene who 
has much taste for women, and who is gallantly brusque,^ 
the artificial cynic, whose chief defect is that he is never 
natural, and who, under his mask of rough sincerity, 
knows how to practise his old art of flattery, especially 
in his dealings with women ? Who, again, does not 
recognize in the prophecy uttered by Vulx, before Rene 
takes up his abode in the cottage on the borders of the 
woodj about the effect upon a man of his hot head and 
impetuous and melancholy temper, of solitude and a 
country life, the same ideas and the same phrases 
employed in 1762 by the editor of the Cfyrrespondatwe 
Lkferaire when he recorded the results of Jean Jacques' 
riesidenee in the little cottage he had '' persecuted " 
Madame d'Epinay to give him ? 

Both Sainte-Beuve and Mi% John Horley, accepting 
as a prophecy the speecli as it stands in the Mmiioirs^ 
praise Grimm's sagacity in foreseeing exactly what 
wonld be the results for Rousseau of his abandonment 
of Paris in 1756, to take up his abode in the country 
retreat prepared for him by Madame d*Epitiay, 

Recognizing that, after twenty months, Rousseau left 
1 See note, pug© 91, 2 /t^^. 
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the Ilermitafi^e, having quarrelled with all his self-styled 
"old fric'iuls/' does the fulfilment of Grimms prediction 
prove his sagjicity ? or It Is tTsol^ffc emleavmir to bring 
nh(fvt tin* thiitfj prvftirted ? In other words, was the 
caufte of the quarrel the effect produced upon Rousseau's 
temper and imagination by solitude and the habitation 
of woods? or wiis it the effect produced upon the 
tempers and imaginations of other people, by Grimm's 
miHchief-making ? 

As for the effect \x\>o\\ Rousseau's temper and 
imagination of his <a])andonment of Paris and his 
return to a country life, made congeniid to him by 
natural taste and force of early associations, he has told 
us himself, in the Cohfissions. what it was. It meant 
not only his recovery of equanimity and sympathy with 
mankind ; but the lil>eration of his genius from the 
disturbing influences of false advisers and a repugnant 
]>hilo.so[»hy. In the first place, it had been, he admits, 
the mingled anger and compassion stirred in him by 
contact with a world unlike his own, which had 
awakened his sense of a vocation : and as a result of 
this eommoti<>n within him, he produced the two 
Discourses, But it was only when he had escaped 
from this strange world, and returned to his own world, 
that he actually found his vocation : and was " able to 
communicuate himself to others in his full stature and 
proportion." And these communications, delivered in 
the six years that he sj>ent at Montmorency, were the 
Ijcttre d d\A1nnhi*rt, the NonvcUc Ucloise, the Control 
Social and Ktnilc, 

But if this series of niiusterpieces stands to prove true 
Rousseau's own account of the effect upon his mind and 
imagination of his return to a country life, we are given 
as proof of the demoralization of his character and of 
the souring of his temper l)y solitude and the habitation 
of woods, the story of a series of abominable actions 
committed by him during this period, which coet him 
all his friends. 
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The history of these " abominable " actions, supposed 
to have been conrmitted by J. J. Kousseau during his 
residence at the Hermitage, represents the legend 
handed down in the MemoirH of Simlmne dEpinay as 
the story of Rene. Tlic false hermit, false philosopher, 
and false friend of the story not only has all the 
features of the sophist and impostor painted elsewhere 
by Grimm and Diderot, but he perpetrates also the seven 
deadly sins {les sept sciU^^cUesses) laid to Eousseau'a 
charge by Diderot, and stated by him to have been the 
cause of the rupture between Jean Jacques and his 
former friends. 

M- Maurice Tonrneux has the credit of having 
discovered and printed for the first time from Diderot's 
** tahleilesj" the record noted down there of Roujsaeau's 
supposed " crimes." But we have heard of these useful 
** table ttes" kept by the director of the Eneyciopmlia, 
from his contemporary and biographer, Mercier, Grimm's 
latest assistant npou the Correspondaiiee Litteraire, 

In his essay entitled Aux Mmies de Diderot ^ written 
in 1784, Mercier gives this curious example of the 
Encyclopaedist's difficulty in remembering injuries ; and 
of the BtiU more curious sense of duty which compelled 
him to cultivate in himself, not this happy forget- 
fulness, but an artificial memory of the wrongs done 
him. 

•* It was in perfect good faith," wrote Mercier, " that 
Diderot declared he found in himself a disposition to 
love all his fellow-men until he discovered some special 
cause for despising them. Even when he had only too 
just cause of complaint against people, he ran a great 
danger of forgetting their misdeeds. This must have 
been so, since 'whenever he considered himself sermisly 
hound to re.collevt offences^ he had imposed upon himself 
the rule of noting them down on some tablets dedicated 
to this use. But these tablets remained hidden in 
a corner of his desk, and the fancy of consulting this 
singular record occurred very seldom. I only saw him 
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refer to them once — when he w«as relating to me the 
wrongH clone him ))y the unhappy Jean thu^quea." 

Here we have this singular recoitl as M. Toumeuz has 
reprofluccd it : 



LRs RKrr sckl^:ratrssr8 ds rousseau. 

"The citizen Rousseau/* pronounced Diderot, ''has 
committed, at one and the same time, seven crimes that 
have alienated from him all his friends. 

'' He wrote against Madame d'Epinay a letter, which 
is a prodigy of ingratitude. 

''This lady had established him at La Chevrette ; and 
then* supported him, his mistress, and the mother of his 
mistress. 

" He intended to return to Geneva, when Madame 
d'Epinay's health compelled her to go there ; he did not 
even oHit to acronijmny her. 

" He accused this lady of Ixning the wickedest of 
women,^ at a time when he was falling on his knees 
before hor, and implorinix her {mrdon, with tears in his 
eyes, for all his faults. This is proved by the date of a 
letter 1 wrote to him, and also by the testimony of all 
those who knew Madame d'Epinay.^ 

" Hi» s]»oke of (irimm as a profound scoundrel, at the 
same time that he attempted to get reconciled with 
him ; and made him the judge of the case between 
himself and Madame d'Epinay. And when he was 
a.«<ked what (Jrimm had done to deserve these furious 
invrctives, he replied that this man had spitefully 
endeavoured to take away from him the custom of those 
who employed him iis a copyist ; and notaWy that he 
had taken away the custom of M. d'Epinay. 

•' Hi- accused Madame d'Epinay, at the very time when 
he owed everything to her, and was living at her ex- 
l^ense, of the scheme of se})arating M. de Saant-Lambert 

* lyHrt la pl^u noire ihs/emfnes. ^ 

> The letter Di<lerot meana is of Octo1«r, 1751. See piige 272. 
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from Madame d'Houdctot, and, to help this schemej of 
having endeavoured to seduce the little Lcvasseur, ^md 
persuade her to steal one of the letters Rousaeau wrote 
to Madame d*Houdetot, or one of her answers to his 
letters ; and of having said to the Levasseur : ' If this 
IB found out, you ean take shelter with me^ and there 
will be a fine commotion/ 

**Thia fine gentleman, Rousseau,^ had faUen in love 
with Madame d'Houdetot, and to advance his own ends, 
what did he do ? He endeavoured to awaken in this 
woman scruples about her passion for Saint* Lambert ! 

'' He accused Madame d'Epinay of having either told 
herself, or got some one to tell, Saint-Lambert about his 
passion for Madame d'Houdctot. 

*' Embarrassed at the results of his own behaviour 
with Madame d'Houdetot, he summoned me to the 
Hermitage, to know what he had better do. I advised 
him to write the whole story to Saint- Lambert, and for 
the future to avoid Madame d'Houdetot. This counsel 
pleased him, and he promised me that he would 
follow it, 

** I saw him shortly afterwards. He told me he had 
followed my advice, and thanked me for a counsel that 
only a good friend like myself could have given him, 
and which restored his self-respect 

" But nothing of the sort had he done 1 Instead of 
writing to M* de Saint-Lambert in the way we had 
decided, he had wTitten an atrocious letter, to which 
M* de Saint-Lambert said one could only reply with a 
stick, 

*^ Having started for the HermitagCj to find out 
whether he was mad or wicked, I accused him of the 
malicious desire to stir up a quarrel between M. de 
Saint-Lambert and Madame d'Houdetot He denied 
it, and to justify himself, drew forth a letter from 
Madame d'lloudetot, a letter which proved exactly the 
treachery I accused him of! He blushed, and then 
* Ldtenilly, Le gieur Kouas^m- 
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became furious; for I pointed out to him that the 
letter said what he denied. 

" M. dc Saint- Lambert was then upon active service 
with tlie army. As he is a friend of mine, he came to 
see me upon his return. Being persuaded that Rousseau 
had written to him in the way we had agreed upon, 
I Hpokc to him a))out this adventure, as of a thing he 
knew even l)etter tlian I did. But not at all. He 
knew only half the story ; so that, as a result of 
Rousseau's falseness, I fell into an indiscretion. 

" But what did the infamous Rousseau do then ? He 
accused me of having betrayed him ! of having violated 
the faith of the confidence he had re|)osed in me ! And 
he pu)>lislied the note u{)on this subject, that may be 
seen in the prefa(*e to his work against the theatre ; 
and that, although he knew perfectly well I was no 
traitor, not even indiscreet, but that he himself was 
false and had deceived me. 

" I reprojiched him with having written to Saint- 
I^imbert in a ditforent way to the one we had chosen. 
To that, he replii'd that he had some knowledge of 
characters ; and that what might do well with one 
person, did badly with another. 

" Then I reproached him with having deceived me, 
by leading me to believe that he had written in 
accordance with my advice. To that he made no reply 
whatever. 

" His note is a tissue of villainies. I have been on 
friendly terms with this man for fifteen years. Of all 
the proofs of friendship that one man can give another, 
there is not one that I have not given him ; and on his 
side, he has never shown me any. He himself has 
sometimes been a.shamed of it. Often I have grown 
pale over his works ; he admits it, but only partially, 
lie does not say all he owes to my care, to my counsels, 
to our talks, to everything. And his last work is to 
a great extent an attack upon me. He praises d'Alembert 
in it, for whom he has no esteem, neither as a writer nor 
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Bs a man. He praises Madame de Graffignyj 

wdom he does not respect either as a woman of letters, 

tOr aa a woman. He attacks pathetic comedy, because 

Ibat is my own style. He professes to be pious, because 

I am not. He drags the dramatic profession through 

I the mud^ because I have said I love it He says that 
be once believed in uprightness without religion, but 
that he now recognizes this as a delusion, because, 
despised by all who know him, and e^peekdl^ by his 
frietuh, he would not be sorry to make them appear 
knaves. 

"It follows from all this, that this false man is vain 

as Satan, ungrateful, cruel, hypocritical, and malicious; 

HtU his apostasies from Protestantism to Catholicism, and 

HCrom Catholicism to Protestantism, without belief in 

Hftnything, sufficiently prove it. 

H '* One thing always offended me in his conduct 

^Towards me, the slight respect he showed me before 

otherSj and the proofs of esteem and docility which he 

^V6 me when we were tSte-d'tSte, He copied me, 

■employed my ideas, and aflected to look down upon me! 
*' In truth, this man is a monster ! After having 
quarrelled with Madame d*Epinay, he made friends 

■with her mortal enemies, Mdlle* d'Ette and Duclos. 
'* He embraced me in the very moment when he was 
writing against me. He said he hated all those who 

Kerved him, and he proved to me that his words were 
Ltemlly true. 
** The end of it all is, that he stands alone. His note 
!S all the more vile, because he knows 1 could not reply 
to it without compromising five or six persons. 
B " Once when we were talking together, he wished to 
^■M^ up late, but I asked his advice about a phrase^ and 
HRectly he said : 'Let us go to bed/ 
■ ''(Signed) Diderot,*' 

" The approximate date of this document is established 
by the allusion in it to the Lettre d d'Alemhert as 
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RouHscauH ''loHt work." The Letter appeared ii 
Novemlior, 1758, and Emih and the Contrat Sotn^d 
were publislied in 1762. So that it must have been in n 
I>eriod between these two dates that Diderot, to avoid 
the great ** danger of forgetting these misdeeds," noted 
them down on his ** tablcttcs." It must have been at 
least eight years later that Mercicr saw him consult this 
singular record ; for it was not until 1770 that the 
young Swiss from Zurich became assistant-editor of the 
Oynrspondanrc Litterain\ It was probably later still 
when Diderot must a^i^ain have brought out his tablettes, 
to svj>j}ly the list of the most imjxn'taut chnn^jes that 
vwn* to be made in Madame dEpinay*s fahle of 
Rene. 

The task that now has to be carried out, is to examine 
the charges made by Diderot in comparison both with 
ascertainable fact.s, and with the notes and corrected 
cahiers of the manuscripts of Madame d'Epinav's work. 
We shall find that the results of this inquiry will be the 
eHtablishmcnt of the facts: 1. that the seven crimes 
laid to Rousseau's charge represent so many calumnies 
against liim ; 2. that these calumnies re-appear to-day 
in the Memoirs, as alterations made in the original toxt 
in acconlance with notes dictated by Diderot and 
Grimm. 

But before entering upon an inquiry where the result 
will be the complete exoneration of Rousseau from all 
the charges made against him, we have to observe the 
absence from Diderot's list of " crimes," — from the story 
planted in Madame iVEpiuays Memoirs, — and from 
Grimm's malicious biographical sketch of Rousseau, 
secretly circulated at the time of the condemnation of 
Emile, of all mention of the one act in his life that 
posterity, until recently, was justified in describing as a 
crime. In my Studies in the Firince of Voltaire and 
Itoiissean, I published the evidence which enables us to 
see this act in a new light, and to determine the precise 
amount of moral blame that remains with Rousseau for 
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the supposed abandonment of his children. In a work 
where the purpose is to clear Rousseau's reputation from 
false charges and wrong impressions, it is so important 
that this evidence should be stated, that it seems to me 
necessary to reprint this study here. 



CHAPTER II 

STUDY OF F.VIDENTE IN CONNECTION WITH THE LEGEND 
OF JEAN JACQIES ROUSSEAU AND HLS CHILDREN^ 

There is one episode in Rousseau's life that has been 
made the suhject of much moralizing, but of very little 
careful iiivestij^ation. Enemies and admirers alike have 
tiikcn it for jjranted that the Qm/t'ssious give a literally 
true account f»f llnussoau's behaviour to five children, 
born to him l»y Tlicrcs** Levjisseur. lie says that these 
five infants were sent, immediately after their birth, to 
the *• Enfants Trouves,* JHid he also states that, whilst he 
learnt afterwards to fle[)lore the abandonment of his 
children, he regarded his fault, in this matter^ as an 
" error, and not as a erime." 

A crime, nevertheless, and one of the blackest dye, 
such an act must be called, if Rousseau's behaviour 
actually were what the [jopular modern conception sup- 
poses it to have been. Nor, in a c^ise of such gravity, 
arc we free to take the position assumed by some of Jean 
Jac(jucs' advocates. They would have us pass the incident 
over lightly, as a d«'[»lorable fault committed by a great 
man, who must be a<lmitted to have behaved badly 
ujion this occiision ; yet who does not forfeit by one 
regrettable action all the gratitude due for his services to 
mankind. We cannot dismiss carelessly an episode of 
such importance. We are bound to recognize that the 
whole question of Jean Jaeijues' sincerity dejwnds upon 
the true explanation of this mysterious chapter in his 

* IleprcHlucoil from my Studies in ihe France of Voltaire and 
Rousseau (with M>inc additional iioto<«, and :in account of fresh 
researches amongst the Kogistors at the KufautD-Troiivcs. — See 
Appendix, Note E. 
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lifct It remains to be seen whether a careful exaraina^ 
- tion of all the chapter contains wiU leave us with the 
P popular modem impression, that EoUBseau treated his 
children, and the mother of his children, with " a selfish 
ferocity p below the instinct of the brata" That is 
Lamartine's forcible description of Rousseau's conduct, 
and the terms are not too strong, if the facts were as 

ILamartine represents them, and, as it is generally 
assumed J the author of the Con/esdo7is himself admitted 
them to have been* If Jeaii Jaccjucs actually 'Were 
guilty of this crime, if he did tear his newly-homi hahes 
frtmi the anns^ the h-east^ the tears of their rtiotherj^ 
and cause them to be exposed in the cold streets, to 
perish unless public charity came to their aid in time, 
then there is no other conclusion possible for us than 
that, with all his fine talk of natural obligations, and 
natural rights, he was what his poet-critic calls him — a 
Taitvffe of himmnity. 

Nor, if he were guilty of these enormities, is the case 
of this unnatural monster made any the better by the 
fact that he did not himself recognise that he had been 
I guilty of ** selfish ferocity," and that he had the moral 
obhquity to describe his abominable action as ** an error 
of judgment, not a crime/' There are some actions so 

■ atrocious in themselves that the worst that can be said of 
any man is that he was able to commit them in sincerity 
of heart, and witliout any sense of their odiousness. It 

■ 19 evident that, for seven years, Rousseau knew no un- 
easiness of conscience, and when repcntaoce came to him, 
it was more in the form of poignant regret for a mistake 
he had made, than of overwhelming remorse for a detest- 
able crime. If then he could regard as a trifling fault 
the trampling down of natural feelings of compassion 
and the infliction, upon the woman he had made a 
mother, of the deadliest wrong a male tyrant could deal a 
female slave, this man, who appealed so eloquently to the 




I 



1 J, Jl Iiou4smu* §on faux Con^rmi Soeud M h vrai Couitai 
^»c%al — Lamartina* 
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hcartH of others, must, himself have been callous and 
cruel, anil one who nasumecl the mask of sensibility to 
ctonceal his true lack of the ordinary instincts of 
humanity. 

There is one difliculty, however, in the way of this 
concluHion. 

If Jean Jacques RouHseau were in truth the unnatural 
monster he is supposed to have been, then fie cannot 
harr. Inrn th*. only monstrr. By some strange caprice of 
circumstances, he must have found himself surrounded 
by a group of men and women, all as deficient as him- 
self in natural instincts, all as callous to the feebleness of 
infancy, all as blind and cold to the natural claims that 
l)elong, by virtue of its '* great pains and perils," to the 
estate of motherhood. Indeed, the perversion of these 
men and women, who were Rousseau's enthusiastic 
admirers and devoted friends, must have been deeper 
than his own. No excuse of self-interest is to be found 
in the case of these pens mages, many of them wealthy 
and high-placed, for thrir atl'ection and {patronage ex- 
tt'iulrd to an aboniinal^le man, whom they knew to be 
jierpetrating a sctios (»f cowardly crimes, that should 
havi' made him an object of loathing to every honest 
sf»ul. For these viry ytars (1747 to 1755), that cover 
the ]uTiud whrn alonr tlir births and abandonment of 
Thrri'se's rhili1r.li r..nld have happened, are the years 
bolon^iiiL' l«» ill'' I'lii r rjM.rh «)f Jean Jacr|ues' sooial 
pnpniaiily. Kvrii iMtun* th«» publication of tli»* />/.<- 
murst' iiftnu tilt Arfs ui.il Srii nns (1750) made him 
lanmiis, the **rilizi'n «»f (ii-n«-va "was welcomed in philo- 
sopliiral rinlfs, ;nul soiiuht after in fiishionable salons, as 
Didtnit's choM-'ii frit ml. and the petted y>n>/fv/<' of two 
charming wumiii i»f the world. Madame Dupin and 
Madann^ «l'Kj»inay. Hut Diderot, Matlame Dupin and 
Mailanir dKpiiKiy wire all arquainted with Rousseau's 
secret, arid \\» n ;il ili' >a\\w time in tlu'conlidcnce of his 
sui>|m)slh1 vi» lini. Tlnii -•'. Lcva^sour. 

"Till* ainiirj' iiniit I had made for mv children," s;ivs 
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Rousseau, *' appeared to me so right, so sensible, so just, 
that if I did not openly boast of it, it was solely out of 
consideration for the mother. But I told it to all those 
who knew of our tiauon, I told it to Diderot, to Grimm ; 
I told it later on to Madame d'Epinay, and later still to 
Madame de Luxembourg, Whilst I was thus making 
confidences on my side, Madame Levasseur was also 
making hers, but with less disinterested motives. I had 
introduced her and her daughter to Madame Dupin, 
who, out of friendship for me, showed them a thousand 
kindnesses. The mother told her daughters secret. 
i^Iadame Dupin, who is kind and generous, and who did 
not know how careful I was, notwithstanding the smaU- 
ness of my means, to provide them with everything 
necessary^ looked after them with a liberality which, by 
her mothers orders, the daughter concealed from me 
through the whole time of my residence at Paris, and 
only confessed to mo some time afterwards, at the 
Hermitage, , , , I did not know that Madame Dupin 
was so well informed ; she never gave me any sign of 
being so,*' ^ 

In other words. Madam Dupins friendship for 
Rousseau was in no way chilled by Madame Levas- 
seu/s revelations. Nor did his own confession of 
the state of affairs between hhiiself and Th^rese, to 
Madame d'Epinay, and, later nu, t») the Duchess of 
LuxLiubourg, interfere with the iUlccfciouate enthusiasm 
these ladies bestowed on him, in the days when he 
enjoyed their ftivour. Even Diderot, the severe moral 
cemior, who, hiter on, made it the fir,st duty of friend- 
ship to warn the unrepentant Jean Jacques of his back- 
filidings from the path of virtue, even Diderot does not 
seem to have ever remonstrated with Rousseau upon his 
tyrannical treatment of Thercse, and his cruelty in 
robbing her of her children ! On the contrary, we 
are forced to conclude that, if the self-righteous philo* 
Bophcr did not positively appruvu of Jean Jacques' conduct 
1 CtyrifcsitioTutf pt, ii,, Jiv. vilL 
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(luriiijf these years, he f«aw nothing to blame in it 
lie V(ni(*hsafe(l his fnen(l<shi]> to this unnatural father, at 
any rate, an<l was r«*a«ly to praise his private virtues, as 
well as his distinguishtMl talents, .lean Jacques only 
(•ejiscd to he virtuous, for Dijlerot, when he withdrew 
from Paris in iTj**, an<l ^xehanged the ennobling 
influen(*es of ]ihilosophir einles for the demoralizing 
atmosphere of a <*ountrv life, and the j>roofs that 
Ditlrrot th(»n briufrs forward of Rousseau's mor«il decline 
hav<^ nothing to do with his behaviour to his children. 

One otlhT siiifTular rircunistance needs to be lK)me in 
mind. If Rouss^'au antl Kouss(»au's friends were alike 
dead and bliinl to the inhumanity of tearing newly- 
born babes ** from thf arms, the breast, and the tears of 
their mother,*' that nit>ther herself, the pitiable victim 
of these repeated arts of barbarity, appears to have been 
as uneonsrious as hrv tyrant was, that any especially 
odious iiijustifr and wroiii^ had In^en inflicted upon her. 
This is all thf mi»n» stnni^i*. because Thercse Levasseur 
was no patitiit (JrisiMa. Friends and enemies alike 
desrrilx' h«'r a-* a wmnau of ijuarnlstmie temper, always 
full of hi*r own «,n'ifvaii<«s. and Mirrinc: up symixithetic 
irritati<»n in Koussimu's minil l»y teUini; him of the 
slifjhts and in>u]ls otlrnd h«T by his friends. On the 
otluT han<l, sh(» was also n-aily to narrate to these 
fricn<ls tiie story of Iht trials witli K«»usseau ; of the 
straits slu' was put to throuj^h his penurious habits, of 
the dulness she sullercd from, ctr., etc. And yet, neither 
on the occasion of any quarrel with Jean Jacques, nor 
in the c<airse of any «unlidcntial lamentations over his 
peculiarities, do wi- learn that ThiTese taunteil or 
reproache<l him witli havini^ mbbctl lier of her children. 
If indecil this ^ri«'Vi«us wnini; had been done her, what 
generosity, what niaLrnanimity of soul, what almost 
superhuman self-ri;^lraint, di»es n«»t this lifelong silence 
imply in a woman win*, by all accounts, wius undisciplined 
in temper, unguarded in speech, and mean and despicable 
in soul. 
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In our re-examination of this important epiaode in 
|Rouaseau*a life, two questions are involved. 

There in first of all the quo^^tion of facts. What do 
we actually know of Rousseau s behaviour to Th^r^se, 
and to his children 1 And what evidence have we that 
these children were ever sent to the '' Enfants Trouvds " ; 
or^ for that matter, were ever born 1 

And, secondly, there is the question of Rousseau's 

moral character. What is the amount of blame that 

■ belongs to him, in the case that these children were 

HM^ally disposed of in the manner he imagined ; or, 

Poplin, in the event, that he was guilty in will only, and 

not in deed, of their abandonment ? 



p 



Now it is evident that whilst the last question is the 
one of chief importance^ the answer we shall make to it 
must depend upon an impartial effort to solve the first. 
Rousseau's moral responsibility, of course, is the matter 
with which we are chiefly concerned. Still, until we 
have sifted the facts, we are not in a position to decide 
what his motives and the influences at work within and 
around him really were. What if the result of a 
careful re-examination of all information available be to 
leave us with a large amount of negative evidence, all 
tending to show that Rousseau did not send his children 
to the *' Enfants Trouves/* for the simple and suflJcient 
reason that these children^ outride of Rousseau s imagina- 
tion, and the audacious fables invented by Thdrfese 
Levaaseur, had no real existence ? 

Even so, of course, Rousseau must be held morally 
responsible for his intentions.* But these intentions, 

H ^ I would ask that attention may be given to these Btatemeiits 

^■because some critias of tbis study have used agalnut me the very 

^f SfiMrtions that I have here emphatically mtide ! Rmj^as^cm ia mm'allif 

^^ r09p&nmhle fm* uyhat fm ithUrnhd to do a^nd bdkved lie had dom. But 

I10 could not have beUeved that he tore infants from the mother's 

srayi il there were no infants in the case. Nor could lie have 

Imagined that he cairiod these infanta off concealed in the folds of 

bis t\mk^ d« Xjamartine describes; nor if Thdr^se played o^ this 

VOL, I, 10 
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also, rcquiro to be Rtudicd in a new light. And we 
posHilily may discover that the expressions of repentance 
for his conduct given in the Cinijessi4ms are not, after 
all, so inadequate ; and that he h<is not judged his own 
fault too leniently when he descrihcs it as an " error of 
judgment " rather than a crime ; since, in acting as he 
did, he helievrd himself to be keeping in view his 
ehihlren's intrrcsts. 

'Fhe first point we have to recognize is that the only 
evidence we have in this matter of any weight, is 
affcirded by Rousseau himself. But for his own state- 
ments, in the Con/rssiotis^ the Jten'rics^ and in his 
letters to Madame de Francueil and to Madame de 
Luxeml)ourg, then^ would l)e no more reason for believing 
that he had sent his children to the Enfants Trouves 
than there is for supi»osing that he allowed Therese's 
mother to die of j^turvation ; ^ that he stole the music of 
his ojKjra, the Drvin iht ViUttije ; - or that he once acted 

trick upon him, ooulil sho havo vontun'(l upon very strong or forcible 
AppoalH to thn hurtl-h<'Artc«l fatlior's conip:u<»iion ; for in what an 
onifiarr»M«in^ position woiiM she not have fouml herself, had the 
|iatornal inKtinctM of .lean Jacipios ros|X)nded to the appeal, and had 
ho suddenly docidt^ to h4H> his childron. 

' Se^Uim^nU ties ("itoi^nA. From 1743 to 175S J. J. Roumeau 
Rup|X)rt«'d Thi'n-M*'K mother in the ^imc way and under the same 
roof as her dau^htor : and aft«*r he liad discovered that she was 
false to him and in H«'cret rommunication with his enemies, he still 
contributed to her support, although ho would not let her live with 
him (see Cow/., pt. ii, liv. ix. p. 20r> : also liv. xi. p. 354). 

- I)n*in du I 'iUwjr, In A pri 1 , 1 7 3 , t ho . /o w rntd Kncyclopciliqut 
insinuated that Uousseau had appropriated for this o^iera the music 
he had found anionp^t the |Hipers of one Gauthier. a musician who 
died at Lyons in 1087. In Oftol>er, 1780, two years after Jean 
•TaoquoR* d»ithf the same journal and the same writer put forward a 
different account ; and this writer, Pierre Rousseau, of Toulouse, 
stat-es that in 1750, l)efore the appearance of Dev^n du Vi/lag$, he 
was aware that one (Sranet. an obscure musicum then alive, had 
comix>sed the music for Jean Jacijues' words. But if Pienv 
]iouss(»u knew in 1750 that Gninet had Iteen robbed, why did he 
in 17B3 accuse his namesake of having stolen the papers of 
Gauthier t Hec my Siudiaa in the France of Yoltairt and BouiMmk, 
p. 162. 
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as a commercial traveller to a lace merchant, and 
robbed bis employer of the goods and money entrusted 
to him.^ All these calumnies were circulated in much 
the same way ; and all, at the time, obtained the amount 
of belief claimed by anonymous libels^ It is important 
to observe that the charge of having abandoned his 
cliildren was never brought against Jean Jacques by 
those amongst his contemporaries who had been his 
friends and intimate associates during the years when 
these events, if they took place at all, must have 
happened. Although these friends became afterwards 
Jean Jacques' relentless encmieSj and did their utmost 
to spread other evil reports concerning him, this 
particular evil report was not started by them ; nor 
even, when once started, did it receive their support. 
The venomous little pam^phht, Le Sentifnerit de.s Citoyens^ 
published anonymously by Voltaire in 1765, contains 
the only definite accusation ever brought against Rous- 
seau in his lifetime of having committed this particular 
crime. But Voltaire had no personal knowledge of the 
facts of Jean Jacques' private life. The materials he 
had worked up to sensational pitch in this libel must 
have been derived from his recollections of the scandalous 
gossip that had been confided to him in 1758, by 
Madame d'Epinay and M. Melchior Grimm, when the 
lady and her cavalier visited Geneva, fresh from the 
interchange of bitter letters that had ended their inter- 
ooQise with Rousseau.^ No doubt, in discussing the 



Bushanmont's Menmrm Secr^isBf Jaly, 1766* TTnnecdssary to 
iliat Bousseaa never was a oomniercial traveller, that he never 
in Flanders, and that the whole story is a gratuitous Luveotioo. 
^ la 1758, and before the publication of the LcUre (i d'Alembert^ 
in wkich Rousseau wrote agaioEt the establishment of a theatre at 
GeD07a« YoItaJre^s tone with Kooaseau m frieodly, If somewhat 
condescend Log. Even after the Lettm ^ ttAlembeH, Yoltaire shows 
no distinct animogity, until Rotisseau, with hh unoal incapability of 
hiding or expressing in moderate terms some perhaps quite passing 
fit ol irritation^ writes to Voltaire the imprudent letter of June 17» 
1760| in whteb ocscur the words, ** Voux avea perdu G^n^ve pour le 
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atrocious ch«aractcr of a man they knew Voltaire detested, 
Maflame d'Epinay and M. Grimm may have allowed 
themselves the luxury of gratuitous lying as well as 
the privilege of lending some colour of fancy to actual 
facts. However this may have been, and whether the 
blame belonged to the inspirers or the author of the 
libel, its extreme virulence defeated its own purpose. 
Even Jean Jacciues enemies were, or professed to be, 
scandalized. What was more, any truth these charges 
might have contained was so overloaded with falsehood 
that the man attacked was able to give a categorical 
denial to every one of them ; and by the general public, 
at any rate, his dcniiU ^ that he had ever " exposed ** or 
" cauAcd to be exposed " his newly-bom in&nts, was 
accepted as literally as his assertion that he had not 
allowed Madame Levasseur to die of starvation, inasmuch 
i\a she was at that hour alive and living upon a pension 
supplied by him ; and that he was not suffering from a 
hitleouB malady, the result of his debaucheries, but from 
a constitutional infirmity that made the dissipation he 
was accused of imiMissible. 

prix (1« Vasilo ipii* voti8 y avez re^u ; vous avex ali^ne de moi mes 
concitoyonH. Jo vouh liaiK en tin puiik|ue vous V^vei touIii — wamiB je 
vouH haJH en honinit* encMre plu8 digne de tou« aimer.'' Voltaire, 
Ro MTUstonuHl to ilatt43ry and to he addremed in tones of adoration, 
novcr for^ve or forgot thiH phrase. Henceforth, no trouble is too 
fO^^at, no method t(K> mean, for him to take in order to hurt the man 
wlio has ventured to ** liute him.'* — See Appendix, Xote O. 

1 It hHH often been assumed tliat when Rouiiseau denied hanng 
"exposeil" his children, he wu8 merely quibbling over word% in 
li niiinner not worthy of his re8|>ect for truth. But in his sight the 
expoRition of infants, that woidd have meant risk to their health 
and life, was an altogi-t her different action to the one he believed he 
liitd committed. In his letter to Madame de Francueil, written in 
1701, lie say I*, '*Ce mot d'Enfants Trouvds vous en imposerait il 
comme si Ton troiivait oes enfants damt les rues, expos^ k p6rir si 
lo hasard no les sauvet Soyez sure que vous n'auriex pas plus 
d'horreur cjne moi |x>ur Tindigne pt're qui pourrait se resondre i 
cett« barlNirie. li y a des rt'gles dtablis — informez vous de oe qa*eUes 
sont ot vous saurez que les enfant« ne sortent dert mains de Ls 
femme que pour pnAser dans celle d*une nourrice.*' 
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An anonymous article contributed to the Journal 

Eiicyclopediqne of December, 1790, iaaometimea quoted 

, by way of showing that Kousseau's abandonment of his 

children was knowra to his contemporaries ; and that 

therefore his acknowledgment of his fault in the 

Confessions was merely a pretended revelation of what 

he had no power to conceal As a matter of fact, 

however, this letter goes to show that if Rousseau had 

not accused himself, no one would have believed his 

accusers. The anonymous writer is criticizing Ginguene's 

I Lettres stir hs Confessions, and especially the statement 

that Rousseau need not have betrayed the secret of his 

^behaviour to his children had he not felt morally bound 

^Kd do so. 

^^ " Let me be allowed to observe," so the letter runs, 
^J* that vague rumours, issuing from M, Rousseau's own 
^fcousehold, were more widely known and more diflScult to 
^stifle than M. Ginguene supposes* Accident had lodged 
[ me in the Rue Grenelle Ste. Honors, opposite the house 
I in which M* Rousseau had rooms on the third storey. 
A barber kept the shop on the ground floor, and he 
became my own, I have always dreaded the chatter of 
his tribe, and to protect myself against it, provide 
yself with a book. This precaution, however, brought 
e ioto mischief One day 1 had with me a work of 
M> Rousseau, and, behold, my gar ran launched — 
forming me that he knows the author well ; aud is a 
iend of his housekeeper, whom he pities from his heart 
because the children she has had by her master are 
barbarously sent to the Enfants Trouves. / did not 
''ieve a word of it^ and bade him hold his tongim ; 
d my esteem for J£ Rousseau woidd still have 
"prevented me from heUeimig this^ if his own avowal 
had not confirmed the fact All I would have M. 
I Ginguen^ remark is, that a fact divulged in such a way 
I could not have been omitted from the Confessiotis ; and 
' ^ it appears the hotLsekee2)er made the less mystety 
te matter because she could hope, by puhlishing it^ 
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to amxjyi her waster to do what he held hack from^ 
viz. leijalize their vnion,'* Exactly so. But if even we 
l)elievt» this statement of an anonymous writer, made 
twelve years after Rousseau's death and more than forty 
years, eerfciinly, after the events referred to, all that is 
shown is that Thert-se told a l>arl>er the same story we 
know she disclosi'd to many other persons. The writer 
p)ints out, correctly, that Therese had her own ends to 
servo in makint; known her relations to Rousseau — but 
he, also, proves that the rumours alx)ut the a1>andonment 
of his children were not believed ; and that they would 
not have been accepted ius true, after his death, if 
Rousseau had not confirmed them in his Coh/essiofis. 
The first six books of the 0>tfjrss{nns were published in 
1780 — two years after the author's death ; and then for 
some ten years, until the enthusiasm of some of the 
Revolutionary leaders for Jean Jacques struck terror 
into the hearts of his calumniators, these former 
"friends" of his ha<l the field to themselves; and 
IVAlembert,^ Diderot,- (Jrimm,^ and Marmontel,* enjoyed 

* IVAK»ml)ert m:tket< \m Kh^je dc Mihtrd Marcchal Gt4>rge Keilky 
pii)ilislic«l ill 1779. llu* octMsioii for accusing Rousseau of ingratitnde 
towards Olio of whom he H|)caks always with reverence and love : 
and wlio was ho far hiiuM'lf f i-oui considering llousseau undeserving of 
Li.s fri('iiil>hiii, that, dying just 1>efore Jiun Jacqu(*8, he left to him the 
watch ho always wore, and which iLctually was handed over to Thcr6se. 

- l)iderot, in a noto t*» his Vie de Siit^que^ 1779, calls down 
exocnition on a man who h'avcs l)ehind him memoirs in which 
'* honest men" are {)iti]es^]y torn to rags hy a vile hypocrite who 
during fifty y«»ars has de«vivcd the world. ** IVtestez," exclaims 
the indignant l)iderr>t, ** I'ingrat qui dit du mal dc 6es bienfaiteurs ; 
detest «-z riioninit* at nice \\\\\ nc Uihince \\\s a noircir see anciens 
amis ; ditcstc/. lo lacho t|ui laisse sur Fa tomhe Li revelation dei» 
H4H'i'cts qui lui out etc con tics, ou qu'il a surpris de son vivant." 
Whilst he is about it, why does not Diderot ask us also to detect 
the man wlio aliandoned hi> childriMit 

* (<rimm. On the death of Madame d'Epinay, 1783. 

* Marniontel, 1778, insinuates that Rousseau merely took the 
line he did in the Finfi I^iscounfe upon Diderot's advice ; and hence 
that the account given in the CanftisumB is false, and that Rouaseaa 
himself did not feel any strong convictions such as he professes. — 
See Appendix, Note H. 
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full freedom to attack the dead man whose life they had 
helped to embitter. But even ao, we are struck by the 
fact that no fresh information upon this point is supplied 
by these competent witnesses- 

We shall presently have to sec how much the singular 
reticence of these meiij upon tbL"* particnlar matter, 
would seem to imply. For the present, it is sufficient to 
say that since the account given in the Confessions was 
accepted in silence by these well-informed personages, 
who would not have hesitated to enlarge the narrative, if 
they had seen their way to increase the sum of Rousseau's 
gwXt, we may presnnie that the CoJifessifms do not paint 
Jean Jacques* conduct in a too favourable light It is 
necessary to realize this fact, and to establish plainly 
that liousseau's contemporaries, and the germration 
thi^ followed^ did not profess to improve upon tJie 
narrcUive of the *' Confesdofis,*' nor to derive their in- 
Jhniiation from any other soiirce^ since modern popular 
conceptions of Rousseau's behaviour to his children, and 
the mother of his children^ are based upon a legendary 
story invented some fifty years ago, the one that 
owes its existence, in the first instance, to the poet 
Lamartine, In order to understand clearly what the 
real charge consists of, it will be well, to begin with, 
to get rid of this fabulous matter and of the purely 
gratuitous additions that have been made to the historical 
narrative- 

** Therfese Lcvasseur,*' Lamartine condescends to ex* 
plala to ns/ *' was for Rousseau a pretty slave, of whom 
he made a concubine j or a housekeeper, at pleasure, for 
the comfort of his obscure life, but with whom he would 
recognize no tie more binding than his own caprice 
That caprice over, for the seduced 
remain only the risks of indigence, 
maternity: — but no! even the sweet 



own 

girl there would 
and the cares of 
and bitter fruits 



of maternity were not left her, to sweeten her life, to 

1 Jmn Jaeqvjds Eoi&sseau: son faux Conirat Social et le wrai 
CQutrat i^ociaif p. 55. 
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console her miflcry, to sustnin her age ! Wf know that, 
with a selfish ferocity below the instinct of the ijruto, 
Jean Jaapies waited at thefiH>t of n^erise^s bed /or her 
infant to Im: Inrm ; and that then, re[pdariy^for six or 
Heven years, he called off^ coticealed in the /olds of his 
maiUle^ to the Hospital /rr Iak^I Cliildren^ the babes 
torn from the arvis, t/w btrast, the tears o/ their mother. 
We know further that, with a refinement of prudence, 
this unnatural father took from his poor infiBiits every 
token that might serve to identify them by and by» and 
to bring back to him the onerous charges of paternity. 
And whibt he was accomplishing these acts almost of 
infieuiticide, with an affectation of sensibility worthy of a 
Tartuffe of humanity, he was vehemently denouncing, in 
his writings, the abominable conduct of mothers who 
neglected to suckle their own infants ! " 

The last sentence shows some culpable negligence in 
examining dates and in stating facts in their proper 
order. It was in the Emile that Rousseau, amongst 
other efibrts to recall the men and women of his genera- 
tion to a sense of the duties and joys of family life, 
endeavoured to convince young mothers of the penis of 
handing over their infants to hired nurses who could feel 
none of the devotion inspired by nature. But the Emile 
was published in 17G2, that is to say, not at the time 
when Rousseau was deserting his children, but at the 
time when he was endeavouring to atone for the £ault^ 
he had learned to deplore, l>y a public recantation of the 
theories that had misled him. He had allowed himself 
to 1)e persuaded that, in his cose, it was better his 
children should owe their maintenance to the State, than 
that they should l)e nourished at the cost of their father'/ 
dishonour, and the Wtrayalof his principles — or, else, b 
exposed to the poverty and possible misery that were tl 

^ " Kn niinliUnt mon traitc de rEducation je Motis, que j*av 
n^glig^ do8 devoirs doiit rien no |x>uvait me dispenser. Le remc 
entin devint si vif qu'il mWniclui presque Tftreu public do ma b 
au commencement de I'Kmile." (Conf,^ pt. ii., liv. xii.) 
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necessary conditions of intellectual iDdependencej for a 
penniless writer, at a time when only the demoralizing 
tronage of men in power made the profession of letters 
^ lying concern.^ And here it is not irrelevant to the 
subject to consider Rousseau's position, and the state of 
his fortunes, at the time when he arrived at these con- 
victiona The late Professor Darmesteter in an inter- 
esting article contributed to the Reveu Bleue^ on the 
Castle of Chenonceau, gives Jean Jacques that royal 
place of abode during the time when in the intervals of 
his not very onerous duties as Madame Dupin's secretary, 
he is supposed to have amused his leisure by writing the 
Emile, and sending off Th^rese's children, periodically, to 
the Enfants Trouv^s. Now the Con/essio7is tell us 
that Jean Jacques did pay a short visit to Chenonceau 
in 1746 and a second Tisit in 1747, and that it was 
after his return from the first visit, that Th^rese 
mfonned him of her expectations. The JtJmilc was 
Written thirteen years after these events at Montmo- 
rency, in the small summer-house at Mont Louis, where 
often the ink froze on the writers pen, in winter- 
But poor as were Rousaeau^s circumstances at Mont- 
morency, they were prosperous and assured when com- 
pared with his position during those years when the 
faults that blot his memory must be placed* His true 
place of abode, at this timCj was one room in the Rue 
Platrifere, near Madame Dupin*s house, whilst out of his 

1 ** Toufl eoQBaissez ma situatioti : je gagne &ii jour la jour nee moB 
pain &vec assez de peine. Comment nourrirais je encore une f ami lie % 
II fiiudmit done recourir aux protections^ k Fintrigue; an manage, 
briguer qxielque vil emploi, enfin me lavrer moi-mem© a toutes lea 
tnfiuiiies poor lea qneUes jo suia pen^tre d^une si juste horreurl 
Koo, Madame f il vaut mieux qu'ils »oient orpbelins que d'avoir pour 
p^e un fripon/* — Lettre d Mde. de Francueil, April 20, i75L 

** Jt oomptiendfi que le repro^he d 'avoir mis mes enfants aux 
EaFantfl Trouves a facilement d^g^nertj avcc ua peu de toumure en 
ceJai d'^fcre nn pere d^natur^ et de hair lee enfants ; cependatit il est 
mir que tj'est la cralnte d'une destini^e pom* eux niille fois pirn et 
preeque i&^yitable par toute autre vole qui m'a le plug determine 
dans oetta d-marche/'— i?^tv7*Hi Jfetwieme Promenade. 
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not very princely imonio of tliiriy-MVcn ]h)Uii«1< a y. ar. 
paid him by Madame Dupin and M. do Fnuiciuil, con. 
jointly, he had to provide a loilging for Thm»se at the 
other end of Paris. It was not until two years after the 
visit to Chenonceau, and the, alleged, birth of his first 
child, that, his income Imng raised to fifty pounds a year, 
he was able, with some assistance from Madame Dupin, to 
furnish two small apartments in the Hotel de Languedoc, 
Rue dc Crenelle Saint-Honore, where Therese and her 
mother came to live with him, professedly as his house- 
keepers. It is not difficult to understand how a man so 
situated, and whose i>rinciples made it impossible for him 
to improve his jtrecarious fortunes, might, unconsciously, 
allow the practical ditficulties of his position to lend 
their weight to the opinions he ojK'nly professed at this 
time, that the education of all children by the State, and 
in ignorance of their parents, was the only method of 
securing equality of chances to all men, and the just 
establishment of ditforences of rank upon ditferences in 
natural gifts and personal merit. But in his Emile he 

guts aside all these j^Iau.sible arguments, with a word. A 
tate education is no longer possible, because the State» 
in its ancient sense, h:is no longer any existence. It is 
on the family, on its mutual duties and obligations, 
recognized and securely established, that the health and 
honour of society, in the jireseut day, must be founded 
As for the pnirtical dilHculties. or public duties, per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the recognition of these 
natural claims, Koussi^au pronounces them forms of moral 
cowardice, and self-deceit. 

*• Whoso cannot fullil a father's duties," he says, 
** has no right to become one ; no poverty, no work, 
no respect for the world's opinion, can exonerate a 
father from the duty of nourishing and educating hi/ 
children. Reader I you may take my word for it 
I prophesy for any man in whom the heart live 
and who puts these sacred duties behind him, th 
he will for long years weep bitter tears over his fauJ 
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and that he will never be consoled for it." ^ These are 
not the hypocritical utterances of a **Tartuffe of 
humanity/' preaching what he does not practise. They 
are the hardly-veiled acknowledgments of a heartstricken 
man who has himself put these duties behind hinij and 
who knows, albeit too late, the sorrow for his fault that 
cannot be consoled. 

But the error of making the publication of the Emile 
I a simultaneous event in Eousseau's life with the aban- 
rdonment of his children, may ehow simple carelessness. 
It is difficult to speak so indulgently of the distortion of 
facts practised by Lamartine when describing Rousseau's 
^treatment of Therfese. This ** pretty slave " whom he 
made ** his concubine or housekeeper at pleasure/' and 
with whom he ** would recognize no tie more binding 
thim his caprice/' ivas the woman to whom he showed a 
^devotioUj that never varied during the thirty-five years 
[their union lasted, a devotion that was broken merely by 
I his death- So far from being willing that Th^rfese should 
I be exposed to the risks of indigence, Rousseau, in hia 
[dread of any such peril for her, lost hia indifference to 
► pecuniary interests, and took precautions to secure her a 
l^ension from his publisher Key ; and even, on her behalf, 
departed from the rule he so scrupulously followed him- 
self, and gratefully accepted, for her, Lord Marshal 
George Keith's contribution to this pension,^ As to the 

1 Emih, \w. !♦, p. S7. It ihould b« remembered, od the other 
haDd, that Kousseau was addrejssing a society where parentai duties 
were entirely ignored, bj those precbely^ whose wealth and position 
rendered thenv ei^peciaUy able to fuldl them. The custom of t^eDdrng 
awEjr inftintB immediately after birth to be brought up in some 
peasant's family until tho fifth year, was almoi^t universal amongst 
people of position* Then followed the Convent for gii'ls, the Jesuit 
0>lle^ for boys. In the case of iUegitimate children, during the 
reign of Louis XT., no obligation of any sort was recognized* 
Louh$ XIY, had legitimatized his offspring by Tarious mothers ; but 
the children bom at the Pare au Oerfa were sent to the Enlanta 
TrDUi<3S. 

- ** N© pouvant exercer directement avec moi sa gratitude il voulut 
me la t^moigner au moins done ma gouvernaute a la quelle il (Boy) 
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preposterous picture of the sinister Jean Jacques, 
hovering like an evil bird of prey at the foot of Thermae's 
bed, rc£^y to pounce upon tne feeble wailing infant the 
instant after birth, and to rush off with it to the 
Enfants Trouvi^s, this is a flight of fancy that soars 
not only beyond any evidence we have, but beyond the 
possibilities of the case. RoMsseau says that he never saw 
his children.^ Tliey were bom at the house of the 
midwife, whither Theri'se retired upon these interesting 
occasions ; and it was this midwife who afterwards under- 
took to depose them at the Enfants Trouv&, in " the 
usual way.' '^ Lamartiue has not been at the pains of 
discovering what was " the usual w*ay " of obtaining a 
child's admission into the '* Enfants Trouves " in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He is writing under 
the impression that the convenient " tour," or revolving 
gate, through which any one could pass the body of an 
infant, and depart unol)served, was already in existence. 
This humane device, however, for putting a stop to the 
exposition of children in the stroeU was not established 
at the Paris Institution until after the Revolution. In 
Rousseau's d<ay, although the exposition of children was 
no longer a practiail necessity, it was assumed to have 
taken place. The person who found— or who professed to 
have found — the infant, was bound to carry it to the oflice 
of the nearest Commissary of Police, where a formal 

fit une pension viagere do troifi-cent francs. Cette pension fut one 
grande ressource {tour 1 entretieii d« Thcn-se ei un grand soulsge- 
ment poiir moi. Kilo a tou jours dispose de tout eUe mcme . . . 
quclque simplemont que Tlu'rest* se mette januiis la pension de Rev 
ue iui a suffi pour se uip|ier (}ue je n'y aie supplde du mien chaque 
auiu-o ** ((/tf/;/'., pt. ii., liv. xi. ; also Con/,, pt ii., liv. xiL Correspond- 
ence : letter to Mdme. de Luxeml>ourg asking for protection to 
Thcri;8e in case of his death, June 12, 1761 ; to Duclos, August 1, 

ni\:\). 

*' Je pDuvais comptiis sur une Buluiistance honni'te et pour moi et 
apres uioi ]M>ur Thnese a qui je laissais 700 francs de rente tant de 
la pension de Key que cello de milord MarochaL" (Con/., pt. ii., liv. 
xii.) 

^ Coii/eMsioM, pt. ii., liv. vii. * Com/., pt. ii., liv. vii. p. 553. 
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document, a procta verbal, was drawn up, stating the 
place and hour of the child's discovery,^ luformation 011 
this point can be obtained from M, Lallemand^B Ilin- 
toire des En/ants Ahaiidonnm : "A Torigine/' says M. 
Lallemand, ** to us lea enfauts (^taient expos^B dans le 
sena r^el du mot C'est seulemeut au milieu du dix- 
buiti^me sifecle que se gen^ralieent lea abandons directs^ 
par les nourrices, les a^es fcmmeSj ou les parents. On 
peut affirmer que vers cette ^poque (1736) les personnes 
qui ont trouve un enfant Fapporte, habituellement, k 
1 Hotel du Commisaaire de lenr quartier. llfaut re- 
marquer que jamais avaiil 1791 un enfant tie Jut refu 
dans cet itablissemeJit sans un prods verbal^ dressipar 
tavZoriti convpttentej' 

Although, as has been said, very few difficulties were 
placed in the way of any person applying for such a 
procfes verbal, still it was necessary to present one^s 
self at the police station, to submit to certain more or 
less formal interrogatories ; and to offer some explana- 
tion of a sort concerning the discovery of the child. If 
even we bad not been told in the Confessions that he 
never saw his children, nothing would be more 
improbable than that Rousseau should have himself 
undertaken these preliminary formalities ; whilst it was 
quite in the manners of the time that, when the 
convenience of parents required it, these duties should 
count amongst the professional services of the midwife.^ 

1^ *^ De Fordo nniLncG de Nous, Charles Daniel da la Fofifie, Avoeai 
mn Farlemeot^ Conseiller du Roi, Commiss&ire, EtiquSteur et examin- 
itteur au Chatelet de Piiria, pr^pos^ pour la Police au Quartier de la 
Cii^: a M lev^ un enfant , . , nouvellement di5, trouv6 ^ la salle 

Bdss acooueh^es de T Hotel Dieu lequel nous avons L Finstant eti70j6 
i la couebe des Enfante Trouv^s pour j &Ue uourri et alLait^ eo la 
maai^re aeeoutum^ie, 

" Fait et delivr^ en notre Hotel ce mil sept cent» . , , 

■ "Heured^ , . . " 
This formula continued the same throughout the eighteenth 
ceniUTf. M. de la Fosse was the CommiasaTy during the period with 
wliich wo are concerned. 

^ " Lbs BBges-femmes prirent lliabitade do se rendre k 1* Hotel des 
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Again, ro far from its being true that this unnatural 
father took from his poor orphans every token that 
might serve to identify them, we have the account of 
th(^ token devised l>y Rousseau, and given by him to 
Therese, to jilaco anionjrst the eldest child s clothing; 
and if on the succeeding occx<ions Therese did not 
carry out the plan thus suggested to her, and agree 
with Mdlle. Crouin upon some sign that would serve to 
identify each of her live children, we must conclude, if 
we iurcept the story of the Enfants Trouves at all, that 
she was even more willing than Rousseau was, not only 
that her infants should be left there, but that they 
should bo left there in such a way as to be lost to her 
for ever, Ix'yond hope <if tliscovery. 

But if Rousseau never saw his children, and the 
whole business of their abandonment was left in the 
hands of the midwife, of Theresc's mother and Therese 
hrrself, what becomes of the pathetic picture of these 
infants **torn from the arms, the l)reast, the tears of 
their mother " ? It is trui* that Rousseau, whose effort 
to screen TIhtcsc from all blame in the matter is 
suflieiently evident, says that sin* was unwilling to part 
with her children. But apart from some show of 
regretful emotitm, only dc(*ent under the circumstances, 
what proofs have we of any real resistance on Tliorfese's 
iwirt; or of any olijection on her side to revive with 
almost ]ihcnomenal rapidity the condition of things 
that, in the course of some seven yeara, necessitated the 
desertion of live children ? 

Rousseau himself fixes the approximate date of the 
first of these events. It was, as we have seen, in the 
autumn of 1740 that he spent some months away from 
Paris — and Therese ; enjoying the festive season at the 
Casth? of Chenonceau, where he wjis the favoured guest 
of ildme. l.)upin and M. de Fraucucil, in the inten'als 

commissaireH onqtirtours . . . le sy.stf'me primitif d'exposition est 
tmiiKforixK^ et h: dvlai.Ksement d.ins la nie u*o>t pla<qu*ui]Q exception. " 
{Hist, dm EnfanU Abaiuionms, de Lallomand, p. 160.) 
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of tho services be rendered them in the capacity of 
their secretary. Upon his return to Paris, he was told 
by Therfese of the coming event. He admits that, cU 
this tvnie, he did not take his own duties into serious 
consideration,^ but decided off-baud that there was 
nothiiig for it but to act as other men of hia acquaint- 
ance bad done, under similar circumatances ; and to 
send the child to the Enfants Trouves. He adds: 
"The only scruples I had to overcome were those of 
Thereae ; and I had all the trouble in the world to 
persuade her to adopt the only plan for saving her 
honour. But her mothir, tvho also dreaded the worry 
of these new ^lurslmgs^ having corrui to my aid, ThSr^se 
allowed herself to be conquer^ed. A prudent and trust- 
worthy midwife, named MtUle* Gonin, was found, to 
whom to confide this business; and when the time 
came, Th^rese was taken by her mother to La Gouin's 
house, at the Pointe Ste. Eustache, I went several 
times to see her there, and took her a sign I had drawn 
in double upon two cards, one of which was placed 
amongst the infant's clothes ; and he was left at the 
office of the Enfants Trouves in the usual way* The 
following year, the same inconvenient circumstances 
arose, and were met by the same expedient, except for 
the sign, that was neglected* No more reflection on 
my side, no more approbation on the mothers — she 
obeyed whilst groaning over it," 

By all means let Th^rfese have the credit of her 
groaning^ But it should be pointed out that, however 

^ In 1750^ when he had become a leader of thought and a 
Keformer, he set himself to examine his conduct to his children by 
'*the laws of nature, juatice, and I'eaeon/' " Si je me trompai dans 
mes r^sultats rieu n'est pluB tStoiinant que la eerenite d^ame avec 
la quelle je m'y livrai . , , je me contentet^i de dire que mea raisons 
f ut tdle que je ne regardai plus mes liaisons avec Th6r^se que comme 
tin engiLgement bonne te et saint quoique lihre et volontaire . . . et 
quant k mes enfants en les hTrant k Feducation pubLique faute de 
pouroir le6 Clever moi memo . . . je crus faire ud acts de citojen et 
p^re,'* (Oanf,^ pt. ii, liv. mil) 
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!)rofound they may have been, they took pkce before 
wr children u\*re wrn. Th^ri»«e, then, went to Mdlle. 
Gouin 8 house fully aware, even on the first occasion, of 
what she was consenting to, and of all the arrangements 
made for her. What was more, between her own 
mother and the accommodating midwife, she was in 
no tyrant's hands. If, after her child's birth, her heart 
had failed her, and she had resisted parting wath it, 
who was there, in Jean Jacques' absence, to compel her 
to a course that concerned, after all, chiefly herself? If 
she had chosen to (rive her child another destiny than 
the Enfunts Trouvc^s, and to keep the matter hidden 
from Rousseau, no serious difiiculties stood in her way. 
A woman of La Gouin's profession existed only for the 
convenience of parents. She could easily have placed 
the child out to nurse, if Ther^se had desired it ; and 
the small pension that for some years would have been 
all that was necessary, could have been extracted as 
easily from Jean Jacnues* friends, nnd from himself, as 
the Hums Thcrt'sc and !Madame Levasseur obtained for 
their greedy family. 

This is, supposing that Theri»se was afraid openly to 
di8ol)cy Rousseau's wishes. But we have abundant 
proofs that, as a matter of fact, she did not fear him in 
the least ; and that she was quite ready, when it suited 
her own purposes, to set his wishes at defiance.^ And 

1 '* Quoiqu'on mo cach&t bien dc cho«eB, j'en vis aBsex pour juger 
que jo no vojaiR pas tout, et ceU me tourmenta, moiiis par I'aocusa- 
tion (le connivence, que par I'tdeo i-ruelle de ne pouvoir jamais etre 
maftre chez moi, ni de rooi. «Je priais, je conjuraia, je me ficbaia, le 
tout siinR Hucci'A ; la niiiman me faissit {lasser pour an grondeor 
^ternol, pour ud houmi. C^tait avec mea amis des chuchoteries 
continuellos tout ^tait myr^t^^re et secret pour moi dans mon mt'^nage^ 
ct pour ne pas m'exposer sans cesse a des orages je n'osais plus 
m'informer de ce que B*y pMuut. 11 aurait fallu pour me tirer de 
tou8 ces tnioas une fennetc dont je n'^tais pas capable." (Canf.^ 
pt. ii., liv. viii.) 

** J'avais prid Tb6r6Re de n*on faire venir personne k rErmitage, 
elle mo le pmmit ; on les fit venir en mon absence ot lui fit promettre 
de n'en rien dire.** (Cav^., pt. ii., liy. ix.) 
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et she made no attempt to conquer his affection and 
rotection for her children, and on five distinct occasions, 
lowed her infants to be consigned to the Enfants 
Trouves, without, in one single instance, risking the 
attempt, that every other young mother in her position 
would have made, of compelling the obdurate father to sec, 
,t least, his child ! That Therese never made this attempt 
—that Rousseau never ^w any one of his children — 
proves one of two tilings. Either Therese did not w^ish 
to bring up her own children, or else ihx^re were no 
hildren of hers and liotisseau^s reqidring to be 
hi up. 
One reason for accepting the last alternative is that, 
we t^ike the first, we shall find oui*selves compelled to 
egard Therese as more of a monster even than Rousseau s 
worst enemies have painted him. It is not only that 
for a mother to abandon without necessity her newly- 
born infants is a more grievous outrage against nature 
than for a father to repudiate the children whom he has 
not seen, nor learned to love ; it is not even that The- 
rbse took no steps to secure the means of identifying 
and reclaiming her children^ — we are forced to believe, 
"" we accept the Gircumstances us related by Rousseau 
terally, thai Therise must ddiherately have thivarted 
his attempt to establish a chie to the first child's identity^ 
by neglectiiig to place the card given her in the infants 
clothing. This is the only possible e:£planation of the 
mplete absence of any such card, or of any mention 
i this card J from the carefully-kept registers of the 
fants Trouves, L e, the only explanation that is 
compatible with the belief that this child was ever 
placed there. Nothing could exceed the care with 
hich every article of clothingj and every ribbon or 
rap of paper found upon the infant at the time of 
Its recej*tion into the Enfants Trouves was preserved. 
'''he reason for this extreme care was the simie cause 
at led to the cliari table earelessueas shown, on the 
other hand, in accepting the statement made by any 
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?sr8on professing to have picked up a deserted child, 
he corruption of polite society, at this time, made the 
Enfante Trouves not only a refuge for the infants 
of starving parents, or for the illegitimate offspring 
of poor and ruined girls ; it was also a convenient 
hiding-place for the too palpable proofs of the sins and 
follies of the rich. Members of the very best society 
did not hesitate to use the Enfants Trouves upon an 
emergency,^ and it happned sufficiently often that the 
Establinhment profited by the generous donations of 
these illustrious patrons, when some change of circum- 
stances enabled them to reclaim and acknowledge a 
secretly tresisured child. It was, then, plainly to the 
interest of the Managers of this Institution to use every 
effort to preserve scrupulously every token, or record, 
that could assist pareut-s to identify their children, 
ami serve to satisfy them that no confusion had taken 
place. The registers of the Enfants Trouves during 
the eighteenth century are still in existence, and are 
carefully preserved in strong chests kept in the ffrenicrs 
of the present Hospice des Enfants Assistes, in the Rue 
de rEnfert-R<xrhereau. Thanks to the kind permission 
of M. HriMe, Archivist uf the Administration of Public 
Assistance, and to that of the Director of the Hospice, 
I have been allowed to examine these interesting records, 
and to verify the minute precautions taken for pre- 
serving the smallest piece of ribbon, medal, or slip of 
paper that might bo found upon the infant at the time 
of its recei)tion into the Enfants Trouvea Nothing can 
be more pathetic than, in turning over these yellow 
leaves, to find frequently pasted on to the formal 
proces verbal, some scrap of writing or stamped card, 

^ The Comt«s8e de TeDctn, mother of d*Alenibert, caused him 
actually to bo exposed on the Rt^iw of the Church of i;$t. Jean la 
Kond, ou the 16th of November, 1717. The prucds verbal, drawn 
up on this occasion, by " Nicolas Delamare, CoaBeiller da Roy 
Oommissuire au Chastelet,** may btill be seen amongst the registers 
of the £nfant8 Trouv^ 
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or perhaps the careful deBcriptioii of some token, or 
ornament, left with the infaut for purposes of future 
identification. The plan followed was to preserve 
separately the original procfes verbal, drawn up by 
the Commissary of Police who had first received the 
child* A copy of this document, with all that it 
contained, was entered in the registers of the Institution, 
under the number and name of the child concerned, and 
was also re-copied, and earefaUy sewn up in a sachet 
that was fastened round the infant's neck. When, as 
was generally the case, the child was sent into the 
country to be nursed and cared for, until its fourth or 
fifth year, the foster-mother received orders to preserve 
the precious sachet ; and she forfeited payment if she 
failed to produce with the child the proofs of its identity. 
This system was practically so successful, that the 
registers are full of entries relating to the reclamation 
of children. 

If even one of Therese Levasseur's children had been 
sealed in this way, the token, and the record of the 
token, must have been discovered in 1761, when the 
Duchess of Luxembourg, at Rousseau's prayer, caused 
a search to be made through the registers of the 
Enfants Trouv^s. The Confessions establishes 1746, 
or the commencement of 1747, as the date of Therese ^s 
first visit to Mdlle* Gouin.^ The circumstancea of Rous- 
seau's life make it impossible to suppose that there 
could have been any more of these visits, or any occasions 
for them, after he left Paris for the Hermitage in 1756 ; 
and when his life with Th^rfesc had henceforth spectators, 
with the Ijright eyes of Madame d'Epinay and the 
worldly wise ones of the Mar^chale de Luxembourg, 
Thus 1754, or, at the latest possible date, 1755, must 
be taken as the limit of the period in which these five 
births are supposed to have taken place. Now, is it 
credible that, given the care with which the books of 
the Enfants Trouves are proved to have been kept, no 
^ See Kote E, Appendix. 
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trace should remain in 1761 of any entry applicable to 
any one of theAo five infante ; all supposed to have been 
loft with the C*omniissar}' hy the same woman, who 
pn»ba))ly was living at this time, ^ and should have been 
able to give circumstantial evidence leading up to a 
discovery ? If even in the case of the last four children 
it is poHHiblo to imagine that no distinguishing sign of 
identity could be established, there was the first child, 
who should have liccn easily traced by means of the 
duplicate card to the one still in Rousseau s possession. 
It must l>e rememlx^red that the person maldng these 
inquiries on Rousseau's behalf, was the wife of a Marshal 
of France, and one of the greatest ladies of the day ; 
not only so, this present Duehess of Luxembourg had 
liehind her the reputation of the former Countess de 
Boufflers : that is to say, the reputation of the most 
immoral amongst the many immoral Court Beauties of 
her timc.^ The managers of the Enfants Trouves, then, 
might csisily have (concluded that the Duchess had some 
especial and personal interest in the particular child, or 
children, whom she desired to trace. And who can 
doubt of their zeal to assist one who might prove so 
influential and generous a Ix^nefactress to their Institu- 
tion ? In spite of all this, nothing could be found. No 
proces verlml : no entry in the registers : no trace of 
Rousseau's duplicate card : no proof that any infant had 
been received under eorref*j>onding circumstances, at the 
Enfants Trouvr\s at all. 

Jlut the mysterious vanishing out of existent of 
these five infants, and of all traces of them, is not the 
only reason for concluding that they never entered 
existence. We have to weigh also the significant silence 
of Grimm and Diderot ; both of whom according to the 

> At the British Mti«eiim 1 have found a hook entitled £t/it 
Actfi^lde Pnrin^ 1788, iluit gives a li>t of streets and inhabitants 
At tlie entry 19, l^ue Neuvo Puinte Ste. £u6tache, 1 find M. Gouin, 
Atjeiit iicjt Vi//'jt <le I*r€pvtnce. 

^ See Mtiiwii'i.s de lli^uvol. 
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Con/esmmis^'^ had beeu told by Rousseau of the destiny 
he had given his children. If these two most bitter 
enemies of Jean Jacques, who also enjoyed the confidence 
of Th^rfese and of her mothefj did not possess information 
concealed from Kousseau^ it is difficult to explain why 
they should have refrained from betraying just this one 
secret ; when they unhesitatingly published all others 
that could prove injurious to their former friend. It is 
impossible to suppose that any delicacy about revealing 
a confidential communication kept them silent Upon 
other occasiouSj they showed no such delicacy* Rous- 
seau's private letters to them, the stories of his boyish 
errors related to them in hours of expansion, his unlucky 
passion for the mistress of the Marquis de Saint- Lambert, 
and the miseries and scruples it gave him, his move- 
ments of impatience and his disturbing suspicions of 
Madame d'Epinay — all these confidences, from the very 
moment of their quarrel with their ** friend/' were 
published and given to the world. Even before any 
open rupture had taken place, Grimm, who owed his 
introduction to Diderot and to Madame d'Epinay to 
Rousseau, used these introductions to teach both the 
Encyclopaedist and the lady to distrust the man who 
had given him all the acquaintances he knew how to 
make such good use of, Diderot's correspondence with 
Grimm proves that at a time when he professed to be 
still ftousseau's friend — " the only one left him *' — he 
w*as writing of him behind bis back in terms almost of 
loathing. After the quarrel there was no pretence of 
any respect for the past friendship ; nor of confining the 

1 " C«t arrdngemcini me parut bi bon, m s^nsSf ni I^itlmef que si 
je ne m'en vantai pas ouvertement ce fut uniqiienient par ugard 
pour \a mere : main je le ilis k tons ceux a qiii nos Haisons D^^taient 
pas caehees, je le dis k Diderot, L Grimm^ je FappriB cjana la Buite k 
Madiuiie d^Epinay et tlariB In giiite encoro a. Madamo de Luxembourg, 
et ce!a librement f ranch ement sans aucune esp^ee de ndcessitrC et 
pourant aia<iiiient le eacher k tout le monde ; car la Gouin 6tait une 
tree houu^te femme tr^^a discrete ©t sur laquelle j© oomptoLs parfaite- 
ment," (Conf.^ pt. iL, liv, viii.) 
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attack upon Rousseau to questions connected with the 
immediate dispute. 

Thus in his list of Rousseau's seven crimes, Diderot's 
zeal to prove his chosen companion and friend of other 
days "a monster," leads him to travel back five-and- 
thirty years to the time when Jean Jacques, at sixteen Jet 
himself be converted from Protestantism to Catholicism^ 
in order that he might find himself of the same faith as 
his adored benefactress, Madame de Warens. Diderot, 
anxious to make the most of this abominable 
"apostasy," says not one word about the age, or the 
circumstances, of the little run-away lad who committed 
it.^ Upon other occasions this indictment shows the 
same excess of zeal in its endeavour to give a false and 
distorted account of comparatively innocent events ; and 
its efforts to exaggerate faults of temper and sclf-contiol 
into enormous crimes. As a matter of fact, nothing veiy 
enormous, no sceleratesse worthy of the name, is proved 
against Rousseau. But what is abundantly proved is 
the strong and fierce desire of the angry man who 
makes these charges, to use up every scrap of evil 
evidence he has, and so make the very most, and very 
worst, of it. How does it come about then, that, 
animated with this honest zeal to let the world know 
at last the atrocious character of the infamous Jean 
Jacques, Diderot should have forgotten, or intentionaUy 
omitted, all mention of the Enfants Trouv^s ? Here, 
one would have thought, was something nearer at hand 
and calling for more serious indignation than the change 
of faith of a lad of sixteen, for motives not wholly 
religious ; a more mischievous crime than his sentimental 
love-making to Madame d'Houdetot, injurious to no one 
but himself ; a sin of blacker dye than the exclamation, 

1 Diderot shows a complete forgetfulness, too, of a far nune 
discreditable passage in his own past when he obtained 1 ,200 f rana 
from a certain Fr^re Ange by the pretence of his desire to become a 
monk. Diderot was more than twenty at the time of this escapadft 
(See Memmres de Diderot^ Edition Toumeux, vol. i., p. xxxri.) 
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*' Come, let us be oflF to bed ! " when Diderot proposed to 
read him one of his works in MS. Yet Diderot keeps 
his eyes steadily averted from the Enfants Trouv^a So 
do the other best-informed of Rousseau's enemies, who 
all prefer to exaggerate trifling faults and to invent 
imaginary crimcSj rather than to give the world their 
personal knowledge of all the circumstances connected 
with Rousseau's inhuman barbarity to his children,* 

What are we to conclude then, if not thai this 
knowledge^ these ctctive enemies of Rousseau jealoudy 
withheld^ w€is Jmourable to him, and not the reverse f 
A curious letter in the Supplement of the Jommal 
de Pmis for December 2^ 1789,^ throws some light 
on the subject. The author of the letter is Cerutti, 
who IS defending the late Baron d*Holbaeh from the 
charge of having been unfriendly to Rousseau. Accord- 
ing to Ceruttij Holbach was anxious to rouse the 
indolent Jean Jacques to fresh musical efibrts; and 
therefore the Baron was in the way of insinuating in 
the presence of the author of the Devtn du Village 
that this work was not his own* The unreasonable 
Jean Jacques, instead of recognizing the kind intentions 
of the Baron, took umbrage at these observations I 
Then Holbach, again animated by the most amiable 

1 Even when Ze SmiiiTnmi des CiU^fem appeared, Grimm, whom 
Vciltaire would naturally have expected to support hinij bad nothing 
more to say of Jean Jacques' denial of the charge than — "Ceux 
qui ne ee paient pas de mots, diront que nier n'est pai prouver/' 
{{)&rr.f February, 1765») Diderot ami Orimm were in close aUiance 
with Piefrre Bousgeau of Toulouse, editor of the J<ywniol Encydo- 
pitii^i€i who was Voltaire' a servile adulator. Yet Grimm and 
Diderot^ who might so easily have enlightened Pierre Rousseau, let 
him oommit the blunder of professing virtuous indignation at the 
Ubel. ** Ne voudrat-on jamais s^^parer T^Scrivain de see opinions I *' 
exclaims the deluded Pierre : ** que Ton com bat te les principes de 
M^ Bousseau. Nous applaudissons aux citoyeas et aux thdologiens 
qui en la refutant cherchent k T^elairer^ mais nous respectons trop 
see moeurs dont nous eonnaissons Tintegrit^ pour ne pas le d^fendre 
eontre toate imputation odieuse." {Jmwfud Encycloi}Miqu4^ April, 

^ ^ee page 32, Chap. U. 
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fcolin{i[H, had joined with Diderot and Grimm in a 
friendly plot — " unc conspiration amicalc " — that had 
for its purpose (by his account) the separation of Rous- 
seau from TheW'se Levasseur ; since the union between 
his genius and an attachment so unworthy was absolutely 
too distressing a 8{)ectacle for his friends. Holbach 
does not appear to have explained to Cerutti in what 
this " conspiration amicale " actually consisted, but 
when we recollect the long and mysterious consultations 
between Madame Levasseur and Orimm. of which Rous- 
seau s|>eaks, and the private interviews between Diderot 
and Thc^rt*se, that gave her the opiK)rtunity of imploring 
him to offer Joan Jacques those counsels of worldly 
prudence that were so kidly received, we are disposed 
to conclude that t)ie plot must have l>een with the 
Lcvasscurs, rather than against them. There is the 
suspicious circumst^i ace too that Grimm, neither wealthy 
nor generous, paid a pension during many years to old 
Madame Levasseur, whose only apparent claim upon 
him wiis that she was the mother of the mistress of the 
man whom he detostod. As !Mad:ime Levasseur was 
supplied by Kousseau with the ntcessaries of life, simple 
humanity could not have been the reason for M.Melchior 
Grimm's unwonted heni'volonce ; nor, as Rousseau him- 
self obsiTVt'S, couM this old woman*s conversation have 
1)0ssessed in itself si» great a charm that Grimm could 
lavc found here a sutKeient rciu^on for the long and 
confidential intiTviews ' he arranged with her. All this 
{>oints to the existence of some common secret — to some 
services rendered by Ma«lanie Levasseur, that Grimm 
counted worth paying for ; or some information he 
coiisidiTi'd it necessary to bribe her to withhold. So far 
as Diderot is (roncernevl, it was quite in his character to 

^ ^*QiianiI nous quittames Paris il y avait dejii longtempe que 
Matliinio levasseur ctait ilans I'u^a^e d*&ller voir M. Grimm deax 
ail troiH fois {.ar mois, il'y peissor quolques heiiren a des con versat ions 
si scori'tos (|ue lo liupiais iii<*'mo de (trimm vUiit renvoje." {Camf., 
pt ii., liv. ix.) 

" Lo Pi'rc IWrthior, y yoyait souvciit Madame LevaAseiir. Vn 
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desire to benefit his friends by ofticiouB interfereuce ; 
and also by secret and elaborate plans to make tbeoi 
happy against their will* We know that Diderot 
endeavoured to persuade Rousseau that his notion of 
giving up the lucrative post he owed to M. de Francueil's 
patronage, and of refusing the pension ofi'ered him by 
Louis XV., was insane folly.- Jean Jacques' notion of 
living upon his own earnings as a copyist of music, and 
not by any profits derived from his uTitings, was equally 
an oflfence in Diderot's eyes. Was not this pretence of 

jour que je ne pensaiB k rien moins, il m'^ciivit de sa part pour 
m'iti former que M. Grimm lui off rait de se charger de boq entretien 
6t pour m© demander la permission d*accepter* Je compriB que la 
booBe v^ieUla ne me demandait ma permission (tiue permission dont 
elle aurait bien pu s^en passer si je Tavaif^ refugee) , qu'afio de ne pas 
t^expo&er k perdre ce que je lui donnai de mon cot6. Quoique cette 
ch&HU me parut tr^a extraordinaire elle ne me frappa pas alors 
autant qu'elle a fait dans la suite. '^ (liv. x.) 

** Lea longs et frequents entretieni de Grimm arec Madame 
Le^rasseur depuis pluaieurs annees avait chang^ senBiblement cette 
femme k mon 6gard, De quoi traitaient ils dans ces singuliers t^te- 
i^tSta f La conversation de cette yieiUe dtait elle done as^e^ agr^ble 
poor la prendre ainai en bonne fortune et assez importante pour en 
faire im si grand secret?" (liv. ix,) 

' "Some of Diderot*3 benevolent schemes were certainly of a 
dnbious character ; there seems to linger about them a touch of the 
fianctification of means by ends which we may attribute to his 
Jesuit education. Id bis comedy EmI il ban? Est il mechantf be 
has satirized himself in the pei^&on of the hero Ylardomir, a man 
who gets into terrible scrapes with Ms friends from the questionable 
denriees by which he tries to serve them ; obtaining, for iostance, a 
pension for a widow lady by pretending that her child is illegitimate, 
and canning an obdurate mother to acquiesce eagerly in the 
marriage of her daughter by delicately isugge^ting she has been 
i»ediiced. We find Diderot carrying on various benevolent little 
intrigues of this kind when we read his letters to Mdlle. Yolland/' 
{Tfte iVtw Spirit^ by Havelock Ellis.) 

^^ ** Diderot me parla de la petmion avec un feu que sur pareil 
eajet je n'aurais pas attendu d'un philosopbe. II ne me ^t pas un 
crima de n^avoir pas voulu etro pri^sent^ au roi, mais il m^en fit im 
ierriblfi de mon indifference pour la pension. II me dit que ei 
j'^tais d^sint^resse pour mon compte, il ne m'^tait pas permis do 
ritpe pour celui de Madame Levaaseur et de aa iille.'' {Cot^,, pt. 
ii, Uv. viii.) 
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I)oiiig more (lisinterested, and independent, than the 
moil aiuong.st whom he lived a sign of concealed 
arrogance l By all means let Rousseau protest against 
the corruption and falsity of the times — but why should 
he injure himself, and bring reproach upon those who 
did not (*arc to imitate his imprudence, by refusing his 
share in the private favours that, to some extent, 
consoled men of talent for the reign of injustice ? Had 
Jean Jacques the conceit to imagine that his solitary 
example was of such im]>ortimce that it could change 
the customs of his time ? or was he so much nobler a 
being, that what was moral and consistent enough to 
witi.sfy other high-minded philosophers (say Denis 
Diderot, for instance) was not suflieiently virtuous to 
satisfy him? Tliis is the strain of argument that 
piTvatles Diderot's correspondence with Roussseau ; and 
the Levasseurs are constantly being brought forward as 
persons who have a stronger claim upon his consideration 
than any high-tlown principles. It was in keeping with 
this conduct that Diden^t should have been willing to 
countenance a deception played off upon this impractic- 
able man that nii<^ht luring home to him a sense of the 
obligation he was under to live more like other people; 
and to sacrifice his absurd mania for consistency to 
considerations of eonnnon ]»rudenee and the interests 
of those deix^ndcnt upon him. If Thercse, by posing 
as an injured mother whose sacrifices were made necessary 
by this stupid ol)stinacj-in the man who was her natural 
]»rotcctor, couhl bring Jean Jacques to his senses, the 
fraud became a pious one ; anil Rousseau's friends had 
nothing better to do than to lend it their support. Let 
TIm'tcsc font* lJou.x<rau ti> marry her — why not ? Diderot 
himstlf hatl marrie«l a woman nearly a.s illiterate and 
coarse, ami ha«l f«)und consolation for his wife's short- 
comings in a lifi'long flirtation with abetter-lH>rn woman, 
all soul and sentiment. This course would Ihj open to 
Rousseau also ; and in the meanwhile marriage would 
compel him to look to the pnu^tical side of things ; and 
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to give up his exasperating vow of poverty. It is not 
posaiblCj of course, to say positively that this was the 
course of reflection Ibllowed by Diderot. What we do 
know is that he was one of the ** friendly '* conapiratora 
who had entered upon sonie plot that was connected 
with Rousseau's relatiuBS to Ther^se ; and that this plot 
certainly did not Bet itself the task of lifting any burthen 
of unnecessary self-reproach from Jean Jacques' shoulders, 
but rather of increasing that burtheUj in order to compel 
him to prosper at the expense of his principles* 

And, now, what could Th^r&se s motive have been, if 
she deceived Rousseau in this matter ? — and how could 
BO stupid a woman have imposed so successfully upon 
one of the most gifted of men ? The answer to these 
questions can only be given when we have examined 
Rousseaus relations to Th^rfese, the nature of the 
sentiments he felt for her, and the causes of the 
extraordinary influence she undeniably exercised over 
him. 

To understand the position thoroughly^ we need to 
go back to the first meeting between Jean Jacques and 
Th^rfese Levasscur, at the sordid little Hdtel Saint 
Quentin* in the year 1743p All we know of Th^rfese, at 
this time^ is that she was about two and twenty years 
of age, a girl of pleasant appearance and quiet manners, 
but with a blemished character and base connections. 
Her position at the Hotel Saint Quentin was nominally 
that of needlewoman to the hostess ; but the solitary girl 
was the object of the coarse pursuit of the frequenters 
of the tavern, who were encouraged, rather than checked, 
by the hostess, herself a woman of bad character. Of 
Jean Jacques at this time, we already know more. But 
it should be remembered that, in IZiS^ we do not know 
him, nor does he know himself, as the ardent prophet 
who feels inspired to reform a corrupt society by the 
force of principles, that he has first accepted, and 
resolved to put in practice himself. At this period of 
his life, Jean Jacques was far from feeling himself a 
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Iiroplhft. Ho was a (li.sa])]K)inU*il dreamer, a man who at 
tiiirty-fivo yoars of agu nrognized that happiuess, and 
hi» true life, lay lM?him1 him. His present surroundings 
wero discordant, and he put no faith in the future ; 
hauntod as ho wa.s by vain yearnings after what reason 
told him (ould never be recovered, the freedom and 
IK'ace of mind, the calm enjoyment of nature, the 

IierfiM^ human com{xinion.ship, the beautiful sheltered 
lome amongst the snow-crowned hills — all elements of 
the happiness that had died for him wnth a capricious 
woman's lovo. Twi> years had sufficed to wear out the 
transient fit of energy that had brought him to Paris with 
his New Systtni of Music^ Annotation, the wonderful 
system that, in the sanguine opinion of it^s author, was 
to win him fame and fortune, and — p>erhaps, forgetful- 
ness of his spoiled romance, left behind him all withered 
and ujjly at Los Charmottos. The New System of 
Musiral Annt»tation had lH?cn rewarded by a Certificate 
of Mi'rit ; and had InHMmio a weariness even to its author. 
Eighteen months of practical exjHjrience as Secretary to 
Xhv. Frenoh Amiiassador at Venice, had exhausted his 
sudden zoal for pulitioal usefulness ; and the intellectual 
ambition his first contact with the literary coteries of 
Paris had awakiiied, was ijuonched by the discovery of 
the spiritual «lryiios3 concealed beneath the finished 
culturo (»f tho day ; and of all the cruelty of this 
sparkling wit and play of minds, above the tragical 
decay of those sentiments and beliefs by which the soul 
of man has always been sustained. And now, weary of 
Hchcmos of i)ersonaI ambition, and of efforts to make his 
way in a world for which he felt he was not born, he 
bail (Mil* only aim — to escape from Paris once and for 
over. As a means to this ond, his present purpose was 
tocnniiplctcainl m11 the o[»ora he had commenced, before 
his ilcparlurr Inr Venice; and having thus established 
his reputation as a musician of merit, he intended to 
withilraw ti» sumo quiet town where he might live, as 
he had before dune at Chamln'ry, as a teacher of music. 
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It was in this mood of profoimd discouragement that 
Fate ordained he should meet Th^^resc. Hin first move- 
ment was only to protect from persecution a forlorn 
young creature J whose modest and timid bearing excited 
interest and pity. In Jean Jacques' sight Thtirese was 
a simple and innocent girl, who called for this eeryice 
from any honest man, the witness of her defenceless 
state. But soon he became at once touched and 
attracted by the discovery that his chivalrous interfer* 
enee had won more than gratitude^ and that the girl's 
shy but tender gaze dwelt upon him, and followed him 
when he moved. The simple Jean Jacques takes all 
this shyness and tenderness for what they appear. He 
does not think the worse of Therese because of her 
©quivocal position at the H6tel Saint Quentin, and he 
refuses even to hold her to blame when she acknow- 
ledgeSj with many tearSj " a single fault '' in her e^rly 

g'rUiood, due to her ignorance, and the skill of a seducer, 
e warns Therese that he cannot marry, but offers her 
his protection, with the assurance that, come what may, 
he will never abandon her : and Th&ese is only too 
happy to accept these terms, A liaison^ formed in this 
way, might easily enough in the life of a man destined 
suddenly to leap to fame, have had so brief a duration 
as hardly to acquire the notice of a biographer. But it 
waa not in Rousseau's power to treat an attachment of 
this sort otherwise than seriously.^ He did more than 



* Bee the Venetian episodes of ZuUetta and the little girl *• pro- 
Sted *' by hlm.self and Oarrio. The peculiarity in Rousseau's case 
is that ha fitarU in life not only without moral priuelpleis of any 
sort^ but with the perverted notions he owes to Madame de Warensj 
ftnd to the vicious examples given him by the men and women 
smongst whom he lives. His experience of life then m the opposite 
of that genemliy made by the young, exposed to temptation wtthotit 
pmciples to protect them. He is not corrupted by experience of, 
And contact witJi evil, but thi^ experienre and conU'u^t help him to 
know oortniption and evil to be odious, and be arrives at good 
priodplea by power of the mom! n&um. Notbingam be woisd tbao 
bia iotecntioo in the case of the Yenetiiiu child, but he is not 
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oliHcrvc the terms of his oDgagcment to Thei^sc He 
did marry her, at a time when they both were old, 
when any illusion that may have blinded him in the 
early days was over ; when he knew the woman, to 
whom he gave a name he had made illustrious, to be 
vulgar, shrewish in tenn>er, untrustworthy in money 
affairs, and addicted to drink, amongst other charming 
qualities ; but when he could forget all this, to remember 
only that she had 1>ecn his com[ianion through long 
years of poverty, anxiety and exile ; his kind nurse in 
sickness, and (as he fondly Ix^Iieved) the one being, in 
a false world, faithful and true to him. But, as a 
matter of fact, Rouriscau married Theri»se from the first 
He took her, in those days of the H6tel Saint Quentin, 
" for better for worse, for richer for poorer, and until 
death parted them." And during the thirty-five years 
that this union lastinl, he shared his good fortune with 
her, he proterrted her as far as |X)ssible from evil, he 
endured, without a murmur, her constant complainings, 
he screened her at his own exjxjnse from blame ; he 
trusted her blindly, believing the whole world wrong, 
since so only could she j>os.sibly l>c proved right 

No doubt, gratitude for Thrreses supposed fidelity, 
and for her real attention to him and care during his 
frequent illnesses, had much to do with Rousseau's in- 
alterable affection for one with whom he had no thought, 
no taste, in common. Hut gratitude wa^s not the only 
tic. He never sjiw this woman as she really was; dull, 
mindlcs**, incapable of self- improvement He saw her 
in contrast to the brilliant and tickle fine ladies who, 
since Madame <le Warens l)et rayed him, had made such 
havoc of his heart, and <.»f his time. He Siiw her, also, 
in contnu^t to himsrlf. With her contented ignorance, 
her trantjuil insensibility to the strife of spirit^} in the 
air, sht; w;is a refreshment to the world-weary, thought- 
conscious of outraging any principle in forming thia plan; it is 
instinctivo feeling that makes the carrying out of this plan 
impossible^ and oom{wls him to respect ^nnnn^nt^ and yoath. 
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weary man, so keenly and painfully conscious of division 
of mind in himself and all around him^ so athirst for a 
life at one with, itself, not torn asunder by the impulse 
towards new ideas and the lingering tenderness for old 
and cherished associations. Tht^rfese was at one with 
herself* In Rousseau's sight, she was an innocent and 
healthy being, placed by nature beyond reach of the 
disturbing ideas, and peruicious influences, that had 
poisoned for him, and others, the sources of content- 
ment The sophistries that had misled the clever 
Madame de Warens, the sentimental subtleties that 
were at once the delight and the ruin of the brilliant 
Madame d'Epinayj w^ould be empty words in the hearing 
of Thnrese ; nor would either the errors or the charms 
^fif the amiable scepticism of the day win any admiration 
^Bom this dull and sluggish mind. The dulness and 
'sluggishness were, for Rousseau, the highest form of 
wisdom—tranquil simplicity; and the great secret of 
the power she possessed over him was derived from his 
faith in her untouched candour, her unspoiled and 
unerring sincerity of souL 

Unfortunately^ this faith was a delusion. Therfese 
as no unspoiled child of nature. In realityj she was 
uch more essentially the artificial product of corrupt 
cial conditions, than either of the two cultivated 
women with whom Rousseau especially compared her, 
adame de Warens and Madame d*Epinay w^ere both 
ind-hearted, impulsive women, whose caprices were 
ther perversions of the head than of the heart. But 
hi^rfese Levasseur's was a perverted nature, core through ; 
er incapacity for mental growth, her taste and talent 
fur low intrigues, her jealousy and suspiciousness, her 
lack of order and foresight, her inextinguishable physical 
appetites, that, at a time when she was nearly sixty 
" ears of age, led her into the same sort of scrapes that 
fell her before she had reached womanhood — all these 
characteristics belonged, not to a simple and unsophisti- 
cated being, but to an unhappy offspring of vicious 
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(Hirontrt, reared amongBt the most sordid OBpects of 
town life. Therpse's first lessons were the examples of 
a m-heming mother, a feeble and bankrupt father, and 
older brothers and sisters, who first ill-treated, and 
then roblied her. The girl herself, neglected, untaught, 
had Ikmmi iillowod to fall the prey of a seducer in her 
chil(lh(MKl, and thus degraded and ruined morally and 
physically beforehand, she had been thrust into life, 
with hi'r precocMous knowledge of evil, her hopeless 
ignorance of all things beautiful and good, to take what 
fate might bring her, on the strength of her youth and 
some fresh good looks, in the capacity of needle-woman 
and general drudge to the disreputable hostess of a 
Hceond-ratc taveni. What fate did bring her was 
what might least have been expected — the serious and 
strong aflection of a man like Jean Jacques Rousseau ! 
No doubt Thc^ri'se was incniKible of appreciating the 
true worth of what she had won. The genius, the 
extraordinary sensibility, the elevation of soul, the 
tourhing simplicity of heart — to these gifts of the 
Hpirit incarnate in the man Joan Jacques, such a woman 
as Thcreso would be blind. Hut she had a sufficient 
sense of the social and intellectual disparity between 
herself an<l the much-M)Ught-after author and musician, 
who was pestered and pursued by the admiration 
especially of ladies of fiishion, to realize at once the 
advantac^cs and the perils of this connection. It would 
d«pcntl upon herself to make it a durable union ; 
and, in her own narrow and suspicious way, she came to 
the conclusion that the only plan for holding Jean 
Jacques securely, wju* to make him feel she wasnecessaiy 
to him. and to drive away all the fine friends who 
might draw his afiection aside, or teach him to despise 
her. 

This we find to have Ihhmi the ruling motive of 
Theresc's conduct durini; all the yt»ars she lived with 
KousMau. It is true that, whilst Madame Levasseur 
wjis by her daughter s side to counsel and direct her, 
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we find the second and simpler aim of getting as much 
oat of Rousseau as possible. But with Th^rfese herself 
this was always a secondary object to the one that 
consisted in establishing her claim over the man who 
alone stood between her and a life of misery and seom, 
whose bitterness she knew. When Madame Levasseur's 
influence was withdrawn, we find Th^rfese quite ready 
to embroil Rousseau even with people who had it in 
their power and will to help his material fortxmes, but 
whom Therfese dreaded as rivals, or as enemies to herself, 
and her influence. 

During the first four years of their liaison there was 
very little cause for jealous anxiety, and if during this 
period Ther^se had borne Rousseau any children^ it is 
probable that nothing would ever have been heard of 
Mdlle. Gouin, or, in this connection^ of the Enfants 
Trouv^s. Rousseau's proud theories concerning the 
advantages of a general State education for all children, 
and especially in the case of a poor author, for the 
children who must otherwise be nourished at the cost of 
their father's dishonour, would never have stood against 
the obstinate and fierce resistance they would dmoat 
certainly have met with from TMrtse, Never was a 
man less capable of tearing infants from their mother's 
arms than the emotional and sensitive Jean Jacques, at 
once reduced in his proudest moods to helplessness by 
the spectacle of a woman*s tears. And there is nothing 
to ahow that Th^rfese, while she was incapable of the 
higher emotions, was deficient in those instincts that 
make even female animals fight and scratch in defence 
of their young, Th^rfese might, and probably would, 
liave neglected her children as they outgrew physical 
dependence on her care; but everything we know of 
her goes to show that she would have clung to them in 
tbeir infancy with the same jealous physical attachment 
she displayed for Rousseau, Her feeling for him, at 
any rate during the years whilst their conjugal relations 
lasted, may not merit the name of love ; but it was not 
roL* L 12 
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a wholly mercenary and selfish feeling. It has been 
said, she could forget material advantages if these came 
into conflict with her absorbing desire to hold the first 
place in Rousseau's affections. Again, she was willing 
to forego her own ease, and to nurse him devotedly 
through long and unromantic illnesses, requiring services 
that only affection could have made otherwise than 
humiliating, but which she never rebelled against, nor 
neglected. And whilst she was quite careless of what 
misery of mind she occasioned him, she showed herself 
honestly distressed and affected even to tears by the 
spectacle of his physical sufferings. All this should 
prove that Th^rese would not readily have consented to 
part with her children ; and besides, she had nothing to 
gain, but everything to lose, by abandoning them. 
Her interest was to compel Rousseau to recognize the 
tie between them as a binding one ; and nothing could 
have strengthened her claim upon him like the birth of 
children. But, at any rate during these first four years, 
no such event happened ; and Therfese may by this 
time have come to the conclusion an eminent physiciaD 
has put forward to-day : ^ the conclusion, namely, that 
Rousseau's ill-health made it impossible for him to 
become a father. But just when there was time for 
Th^rese to arrive at this conclusion, so destructive of 
the hopes that would have confirmed her claim to be 
regarded, and perhaps to be recognized, by Rousseau as 
his wife, came his dangerous visit to Chenonceau— 
amongst brilliant men of the world, and worse still, 
captivating ladies, all bent upon pleasure and disposed 
to make much of the man of genius who, by his gifts 
and his eccentricities, helped to enliven them. So 
doubt Jean Jacques, wshing to amuse his poor Ther^se, 

^ Dr. Ptoussel. See Grand Carteret's Rousseau juge par ^ 
FranQuis d*auJourdhui. Dr. Roussel maintains that medical adeoce 
settles the question once for all by asserting that sufiFerers from tlie 
constitutional infirmities afflicting Jean Jacques Rouaseaa are 
necessarily childless. 
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left all alone m Paris, would write her long accoutits of 
the gay doinga at Chenonceaii ; aud of his own dramatic 
and musical successes, Th^rese, " no scholar/' would have 
recourse to her mother to read her the letters : and the 
intriguing old woman would impress upon her daughter 
the importance of binding to her more securely the man 

Pun whom tJiey both depended, and who might so easily 
be drawn aside from his attachment to an uneducated 
girl by the charms and flatteries of the fashionable and 
accomplished women of his present society, 

"If only now you had children I " the mother would 
say ; and the daughter would echo the regret implied. 

And upon Rousseau*8 return he learnt what he had 
before heard nothing about — that Therfese expected in a 
short time to become a mother. We may choose to 
think that Madame Levasseur derived a profit from the 
arrangements she was directed to make with Mdlle, 
Gouin ; and as to the daughter, we have, at any ratCj a 
perfectly intelligible theory of her motive for leading 
Rousseau to suppose that she was magnanimously 
sacrificing for his sake the joys of motherhood after 
undergoing all the pains. Thus these imaginary infants 
offered up by their mother with " groan ings," but with- 
out resistance, might prove a more binding claim upon 
such a man as Rousseau than even the presence of real 
children would have been. 

It might be urged that the successful carrying out of 
this scheme requires us to suppose the Levasseurs more 
clever, or Jean Jacques more stupid, than can easily be 
believed ? But the answer to this objection is that 
Th^r^se, by virtue of her stupidity, or, as Rousseau 
described it, simplicity, was esteemed by him on all 
occasions^ before the wise and prudent, worthy of belief. 
He had, too, a most dangerous confidence in the instinct- 
ive wisdom as well as truthfulness of this "child of 
nature/* "This person so limited^ and if you like so 
stupid/' he says of Therese, ** can prove an excellent 
counsellor on difficult occasions. Often in Smlzerland, 
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in Eiiglandy in France^ amidst the catastrophes thai 
he/ell me, she saiv what I did not see myself; she gave 
me the best advice to follow ; she drew me back from 
perils into which I should myself have plunged 
blindly." 

A great deal more needs to be known about Thdr^'s 
influence in Rousseau's life. But so far as the question 
of his children is concerned, our conclusion may be 
summed up in a few words. The only evidence for the 
existence of these children we have, to weigh against 
the many arguments that point to their never having 
existed at all, is the unsupported statement of a woman 
who can be shown to have constantly, upon other 
occasions, deceived Rousseau ; and who had a distinct 
object for deceiving him here. He not the less remains, 
as has been said, morally responsible for the fault he 
was willing to commit, and believed had been committed. 
But before weighing the actual offence we should attempt 
to realize all the circumstances surrounding this man, 
all the motives ruling him, all the difiiculties that seemed 
to make an opposite course of conduct impossible, aO 
the plausible arguments that might so easily persuade 
him that in following the course most convenient to 
himself he was also considering the true interests of 
others. Rousseau's fault, and the amount of moral 
blame that remains with him, may be summed up in his 
own words — he was to blame, since he allowed himself 
to 7^in the risk of incurring obligations that he could 
not fulfil. When this has been said, all is said. He 
did not behave with inhuman cruelty to Therfese, tramp- 
ling down her maternal instincts. He did not expose 
frail and tender infants to the risk of perishing from 
cold or hunger ; nor was there anything practically 
barbarous in the fate he was willing to give his children, 
when he consented that they should be sent to the 
Enfants Trouv^s. He did not, when he wrote the J?f/ufc, 
hypocritically denounce in others the very acts secretly 
practised by himself ; on the contrary, he strove in this, 
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tlie Doblest of his works, to atone, so far as he was able, 
for the sin in his past that caused him bitter remorse ; 
and for which, as he says himself, ''he never was 
consoled." 

And the fault must be weighed against the atonement. 
If Rousaeau had not been haunted by personal remorse, 
would his voice, in the Emile^ have had the passionate 
power that made it find its way to the hearts of the 
cynical, pleasure-seeking men and women of his day, 
awakening in them, also, memories of remorseful tender- 
ness, and new regrets for all the innocence and mirth 
and love banished, with the child, from their homes? 
But the magical sympathy and enthusiasm of compassion 
that thrilled this repentant self-accuser travelled further 
yel Throughout Europe, Rousseau's voice went, pro- 
claiming with even more resistless eloquence than it 
had proclaimed the Rights of Man, the Rights of 
Odldhood. Harsh systems, founded on the old mediaeval 
doctrine of innate depravity, were overthrown- Before 
Pestalozzi, before Froebel, the author of Emile laid the 
foundation of our new theory of education : and taught 
the civilized world remorse and shame for the needless 
Buffering, and the quenched joy, that through long ages 
had darkened the dawn of childhood.^ 

^ 8ee Appendix, Kote E, 
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THE LEGEND OF ROUSSEAU'S SEVEN CRIMES 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OFFER OF THE HEEMITAGE 

We have now to retam to the Legend of Konsseau's 
Seven Crimes as set forth in Diderot s ** table ttea *' ; and 
as handed down to posterity in Madame d'Epinay's 
Memoirs. Diderot, when stating that Rousseau had been 
guilty of seven crimes which alienated all his friends, did 
not classify under seven heads the very much larger 
anmber of charges he brought against the "unhappy 
Jean Jacques." Taking the ** tablets'* in hand, we must 
try to arrange in some order these confused accusations, 
BO that their veracity may be tested : and the best plan 
will be to accept this division into seven leading 
charges, and to examine them as incidents of the Legend 
of Jean Jacques* sins against his *' old Mends/' 

■ Thus we have : Tim crimes ttgainst Madmne d'Epinay^ 

■ 1, He accused her of wishing to sow division between 

■ Madame d'Houdetot and Saint^Lambert, and for this 

■ purpose of having tried by base means to obtain 
KMadame d^Houdetot's letters to Rousseau, and to use this 
^Klllbrmation to awaken Saint-Lambert^s jealousy. 2. He 

■ fl&ied to accompany Madame d'Epinay to Geneva ; 
and justified this selfish ingratitude by an abominable 

^ letter* 

B Two crimes against Diderot; and two against 

I Saint-Lambert ; all four entangled in the story of an 

■ *' atrocious letter " to Saint- Lambert 

^ Q^ie C7'ime against Grimm : that he accused Grimm 
behind his hack of treachery, yet made him the umpire 
in his dispute with Madame d'Epinay. 

our examination with Rousseau's 
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" crimes " against the " benefactress " who gave him the 
Hermitage, it will be noticed that Diderot does not stay 
to inquire whether Rousseau had good grounds for hn 
suspicions against Madame d'Epinay ; or sound reasons 
for neglecting to offer himself as her travelling com- 
panion^ when her health compelled her to go to Geneva^ 
The position taken up is that Jean Jacques was so 
indebted to Madame d'Epinay, that he had no right to 
complain, let her do what she would ; nor to refuse her 
any service she claimed at his hands, let it cost him what 
it might. 

Were these the actual relationships between Boussean 
and Madame d'Epinay ? AVas she a thoughtful and an 
attentive friend, as the Confessions states the case, who 
had sought to please him by a graceful action ? Or was 
she his benefactress, who '* nourished him, his mistreast 
and the mother of his mistress,'' to take the affirmadona 
of Diderot ? 

The story as it stands in the Memoirs of Madame 
d'Epinay is arranged to support the last view of the caae: 
consequently, if it be a true story, it proves, among other 
things, that Rousseau has given us, what Saint-Maic 
Girardin (more polite than Sainte-Beuve) describes as a 
fairy tale, un conte defee-j in the Confessions. 

Readers will recollect the pretty story told there of 
Madame d'Epinay's offer to Jean Jacques of the Her- 
mitage.^ One day, before his departure for Geneva, io 
1754, Rousseau paid a visit to La Chevrette, Madame 
d'Epinay's country house near Montmorency ; and walk- 
ing with her on the borders of the forest, noticed a 
small cottage, which had actually been the residence of a 
hermit in earlier days, and still bore the name of the 
Hermitage. Struck by the picturesque solitude of the 
situation, Rousseau exclaimed : " What a delightful 
abode! Here, Madame, is the retreat I should choose!*^ 
At the time Madame d'Epinay did not appear to give 
any attention to the remark. But some twelve months 
^ Confessions, part ii., liv. viiL 
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later,* after hie return from Geneva, when he again paid 
her a visit, the mistress of La Chevrette took him for the 
same walk : and to his surprise he found the ruined hut 
tJiat was the Hermitage^ had now been transformed into 
a well-arranged and pleasant little dwellingj quite suitable 
for three persons to inhabit. Madame d*Epinay had 
tfiken pleasure in cariying out these repairs, and had 
been the better able to do it because Monsieur d*Epinay 
was at the time employing a large number of workmen 
to enlarge the chateau of La Chevrette. Now, in a kind 
little speech, she offered this dwelling to RousseaUp 

" My Bear, she said to me/* writes Rousseau, *'here is 
vour place of refuge ; you yourself chose it^ and friend- 
■hip offers it you* I hope it may take away from you 
zhe cruel notion of leaving me/* ** Never in my days/^ 
adds the author of the Corifessmis^ *' was I more deeply, 
more delightfully moved." 

But notwithstanding his emotion, and his delight at 
Madame d'Epina/g thoughtful kindness, Rousseau did 
not at once renounce his intended return to Geneva. He 
hesitated for some time, and Madame d'Epinay used her 
best efforts to persuade him* Then the winter arrived 
and the walls of the newly-buOt cottage had to get dry. 
Rousseau's mind must have been made up some months 
earlier, but he entered the Hermitage on the 9th April, 
1756 ; something less than two years after he had first 
fallen in love with the ruined hut on the borders of the 
forest, and had exclaimed, '* Here is the retreat for me ! '* 

Turning now to the story in the Memoirs^ the reader 
will not forget that by Grimm's account in the Cof^e- 
spandance lAttiraire^ Rousseau ** persecuted '* Madame 
d'Epinay for a long time to lend him the small house on 
the borders of the wood ; "a refuge entirely unsuitable 
to a man of his morbid, ill-balanced mind, where, as a 
^matter of fact, he became mad, after a few months, and 
left it, at war with himself and all mankind/' 

In the Memoirs, Ren^ does not exactly ** persecute " 
' Summer, 1755i 
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Madame dc Montbrillant to give him Les Roches ; but 
he provokes the offer, by ap|»ealing to her in his per- 
plexities. The Republic of Uencva has offered him, so 
the fttory goes, the well-ixiid post of Librarian in that 
city. But he does not want to go there ; first of all, 
he diHtrusts his fellow citizens and then he does not 
want to leave her, and his *'dear friends" Volx and 
Uarnier. But he cannot endure Paris any longer ; and 
he has no meanrt of procuring himself a country residence 
in France. What is he to do ? 

The kind laily sets her wits to work. She recollects 
there is a little cottage on her estate at Montmorency, 
which Rene has uriTr scni,^ It will need repair, but 
this can be done without letting him know that it 
has cost h(T anything. She decides to offer him this 
alKxle ; and at the same time to make up for him, by 
adding to the proceeds of the sale of his Dooks, a fund 
enough to soeure him a small income sufficient for him- 
self and *' Les Elois," i, c, the Lcvasseurs, described as his 
housekeepers. 

But when making these proposals, the considerate 
Ma«Iame de Montbrillant urges Henc to weigh them 
against the advantages of the offer made him by the 
Republic of CIcncva : and she concludes in this admirably 
judicious manner : — 

" In short, my goo<l friend, reflect, compare ; and feel 
very sure that, in so fiir as I am concerned, my only wish 
Ls that you should choose the part that will render you 
most happy. Certainly, I feel the value of your friend- 
ship, and the pleasure of your society : but I believe that 
one should love one's fricmls for their own sakes first of 
all." 

Reasonableness incarnate ! But the tone is not one 
that belongs either to Madame d'Epinay's epistolary 
style, or to the attitude she was entitled to take up in 
her relations with Jean Jacques Rousseau. It indicates, 
however, the relationships that wo are meant to assume 
1 See Memoin, voL iL p. 229. 
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existed between the patroness, Madame dc Montbrilknt, 
and her poverty-strickeo and irrational pi^otege, Rene, 
This displeasing personage, true to his character of taking 
everything and " asserting his independence by iiigrati- 
ttidc/' begins by an ungracious refusal : and ends by 
accepting Madanae de MontbriUant's offer. 

The kind lady is delighted, and confides her plans for 
Rent's benefit to his friend ^ and her own lover, Volx ; who, 
to her surprise^ severely disapproves of the arrangement. 
Vols upon this occasion displays extraordinary prophetic 
powers : he foretells that Ren^. will certainly go mad at 
L€B Roches, because " no one is less suited than he for 
the solitude of woods." He will quarrel with all his 
friends, and accuse his benefactress^ Madame de Mont- 
brillant, of having persuaded him to renounce his 
country I 

This is the story that SainteBeuve^ E. Scherer, Saint- 
Marc Girardin, and Mr. John Morley aU prefer to 
KouBseau's charming history of Madame d'Epinay's 
offer to him of the Hermitage. 

The first fact, however, that is established by ex- 
amination of the different manuscripts of the Memoirs, 
is that the account, as it now exists, of Madame de 
MontbriUant's offer to Rent^ of Les Roches, is not 
Madanie dtEpiiuiy^s original story. But that we have 
to deal with one of the episodes that have been 
" re-written from the commencement." 

The incident occurs in the 130th cahier of the Arch- 
ives MS* : and it is plainly an interpolation ; written 
upon pages that are pasted on to the margin of pages 
that have been cut out. 

Amongst the Arsenal Notes^ we have a series of 
instructions given, which indicate the plan that has 
been followed in this interpolated passage. It must again 
be insisted upon that both here and elsewhere through- 
out this inquiry, the notes indicating the '* changes 
that are to be made in the fable/' show what did not 
exist in the first version of the story. In other words^ 
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we have Kome negative evidence, at any rate, of Madame 
d'Giiinay's Hupprcssi'd narrative. We know that it did 
nut contain any of the statements made in the Notes. 

Ili^rc (litorafly tninslatcd) are the Notes that will be 
found amongst the Arsenal cahiers : — 

A. ** Rf*ne iif sful, the life of Paris trearies Atm, its 
iniustin' retntfts him. Hie arrival of Trotichin. Rene 
tHtr(HlHres hnn. 

B. •' /{eue comes to roufide the proposilians of the 
/fepuhlif\ what reply is made to him. A mystery is 
made of it to Vnfj- — as fdtout the letter written to Aim." 

C. " The history of Rene leanit by Costa. Volx 
hioirs nothifuj ahmit th' offer of Les Roches. When 
he hears ftlntut it — my frieud, she replied, do not tell 
me that twin- ; for I hare always had s^ich bcid luck 
when doiuff fftHnl, that the notiopi might perhaps come 
to me to do harm in order to see if it dia fiot serve me 
Inttery 

D. '^ Di\^rrih*' the installation of Reni at Les 
RiH'hrs: — the uUl Woman is earriea — show whcU is 
mrftnt in a Irttrr tn Rt^ne hy the exchatige of mantles" 

If the Mnnnirs are to 1h^ checked by historical events, 
tlie t'lMK-h rearliod is e.stal»lishcd by the phrase in Note 
A : — farrivi' de Costa^ Rene le preseute. Costa is the 
pseudonym givi^n the Dortor Tronchin ; and the Genevese 
rejjisters, eonsulted by Professor Ritter,^ establish that 
this famous ])hysieian. who introduced inoculation for 
small-] >ox amongst the upi>er chisses in France, left 
(leneva for Paris in the middle of February, 1756, 
invited there by the Duke of Orleans, who wished to 
have his children inoculated. Tronchin met Rousseau 
for the iirst time upon the oecasion of this visit ; and 
presented him to Madame d'Epinay.- 

Volx in the Memoirs holds the same position in 

* Nou voiles llcchorrhojv sur les Confestions et La Correspondanre 
do J. J. KouK<4^ii. 

- Sot* Ap|»oiidix, Not<o F. 
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Wlame de Montbrillaiit*8 circle that Grimm, in 
February, 1756, held in Madame d'Epinay's ; tbat is to 
say, he m the Dcwly-accepted lover, who signalizes his 
accession to favour by working to clear the path of all 
rivals. In the novel, tie Fornwuse {de Franc ueil), who 
notwithstandiBg bis proved infidelity, Madame de Mont- 
brillant desired to retain as a friend, Volx has insisted 
shall be forbidden the house. Desharres (Duclos), 
whom the heroine had esteemed it wise to conciliate, 
has been transformed into an open and dangerous 
enemy, ^ — remain now Barsin (Desmahia) and Ren^, to 
be got rid of. Volx has already undermined Madame 
de Montbrillant's friendly feelings for Barsin by an 
irritating manner towards him, resented by the victim 
of it, who fails to recognise the extraordinary superiority 
in Volx which justifies his want of manners ; and who 
is in the end provoked to break off his friendship. 

(Quotation. Archives MS. Cahier. 130. Brunet M8. 
?ol vii. p. 360. Printed Memoirs, vol il pp. 226-227.) 
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JOURNAL OF MABAME DE MONTBRILLANT, 



" I pity Barsin, but I am much more affected by the 
melancholy that has taken possession of Ren^., He is 
unhappy and does not himself appear to know why. 
Me ts ihoj^iigldy dissatisfied. Paris Jimmies Mm,^ 
his fHends are Tuore often in the loay than agreeable 

thirn; everything he sees, everything lis hears^ re- 
lis him, and Tnakes him take a hatred to mankind. 
I advised him to travel He replied that to do that, 
one needed health and money, and he had neither, 
* No/ he said, * what I need is either the country or my 
native city ; but I cannot yet decide which it is to be. 
And then, perhaps, you don't know how it often is a 
sacrifice almost beyond human strength, to give up for 
ever even the things that at times displease one* The 



i 



►* •• Ren^ est taista La vie de Pari^ Tennuie," — ^^Appandix, Araenal 
otes I) d d. 
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1>08t thinf; is to pay no attention to me : here would be 
tlio ^rrcatcst fuvour in the world — but it is the very one 
my dear friends, or those who call themselves by this 
name, are least disposed to grant me.' 

"'I undi*rstand/ I replied, ' that they cannot do this; 
and I won't promise you cither that 1 can contrive to 
satisfy you in that way.' 

'' . . • Rene has just left me : his soul is perplexed. 
My own is in the same state of doubt about the reply 
I ought to make to the advice he asks for.^ He has 
received letters strongly urging him to return for good 
to his native city. ' What decision should I take ? ' he 
asked me. ' I neither will, nor can remain in Paris, 
I am far too unhappy here. I should be quite willing 
to t^ike the journey, and to pass some months in my 
Republic ; but by the proposals made me, it is a question 
of fixing my abode tliero, and if I accept I shall be 
compelled to remain. I have some acquaintances there, 
but no intimate ti«'S with any one. These persons, who 
hardly know mo, writo (o me as to their own brother; 
I know this is iho advaiitagt* of the republican spirit, 
but I distrust siirh suddrnly warm friends ; they must 
have some motive of their own. On the other hand, 
my heart is tourlied by the thought that my native 
city drsin's my return ; but then again, how hard to 
leave Volx, Gamier, and you. Ah ! my dear friend, 
how tormented I am I ' 

" * Could you not,' I asked, * without engaging yourself 
definitiOy, make atrial of some months sojourn there?' 

" * No, the offer made me is of a character to be 
acer]>trd, or refused, at once and finally. And even 
Were I to go there for some months independently of 
this offer, what should 1 do here with my housekeepers, 
and about the rent of my rooms ? I can't affonl the 
double exj»ense. And if I give up my rooms here and 
take the Eluis, mother and daughter, to Geneva, what 

1 *' Kouc viont conficr les propoaiiionB de la R6publique oe qu'on Ini 
rvpond." — Arsenal Note, AppendLx Ddd. 
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shall I do with them there 1 And where am I to go, in 
case I am not happy at Geneva ? ' 

'* ' It is hardly possible, my friend^ to decide such au 
important matter as this in two hours; give yourself the 
time to think it over ; I will think it over, on my side, 
and then we will see/ 

"They propose to him/' continues Madame do Mont- 
triUant, " the chair 0/ a profesmf'shi}:^ in phihmophy ; ^ 
and under this pretext they offer him a salary of 1,700 
florins. I don't know whether he sees through the 
arrangement, but he does not say so. It is clear, 
however^ that this offer is a mere pretext for giving him 
an income. Saint-Urbain '^ has frequently told me that 
the honourahle consideration belonging to these posts is 
the only advantage derived from them, the usual saUiry 
being a hundred crowns. They are in a general way 
bestowed on men who are well off, in order that 
interested motives may not attract competitors, Saint- 
Urbain says that these posts are filled by men who are 
distinguished, and really learned. So far no one could 
be more suitable than Rene ; bxit it is to be feared that 

will make himself a professor of sophistry and 
misanihropy" 



Here we have a confusion as the result of J. C< 
Brunet's endeavour to lend historical accuracy to 
Madame de Montbrillant's narrative. Turning to the 
printed Memoirs {vol ii. p. 228) we find that instead of 
a professorship of pliilosophy » it is a place of libra7*ian 
which Madame d'Epinay is made to affirm has been 
offered to Rousseau — *' Oti lui p7'opose w?i€ place de 
bibliotheeairej* etc,^ and as a librarian has no special 
opportunities for making himself "a professor of sophistry 
and misanthropy," this phrase (which indicates the poor 

" ^ Onhii prapom unB eluiire fh professeur eji pkUoaophie^ MS, On 
lid propom ufie jif^^e de biblioth^caire^ printed Memoirs — alteration 
Iliads by J, 0« Bruti6t. — See Appondlx; Note D, 
* P^teudotiym of ile Gauff0c?oiirt 

VOL. L U 
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opinion the )>cncfiirtre»s has of the man she serves) is 
omitted. Another oltenition, in a letter from the protege 
to lii.H pn^tectresH, ^ives the key to this alteration. *'/Z 
s*rn ftnit hint t/w* mou affain^ aviT ma patrie smtfaiter 
writcH Kene, in the MS. " 11 8*en faut bien que men 
siiiiiin* aivT M. Tmiivhiti ne soitfaite," alters the editor. 

The editor had remembered that in the Confessions it 
is siiid that souw time ajh*r the Doctor Tro^ichins return 
to (leneva he wn>te to Rousseau, offering him the title 
of Honorary Librarian of Geneva. Professor Ritter, an 
authority u]>on <ill questions eonnectod with Rousseau's 
relations with his native city, explains that this purely 
com]>limentary title was eonfcrred upon Genevese authors 
whosi* works were held to do honour to their country. 
But sueh an honour had neither duties nor emoluments 
attacrhed to it. 

We eome now to Volx*s roraments upon Madame de 
Montbrillant's benevolent action ; and here it will be 
noticed that, inasmuch as it has not been found necessary 
to insert in the note indicating the changes that have to 
l)c made, Volx's unamiable predictions that Rene will go 
mad and quarrel with ever}' one, we may take it for 
granted that this speech th'tl exist in the first stoiy.^ 

(Quotation. Archives Cahier 130; Brunct I^IS., vol. 
vii. p. 6 ; printed Memoirs,*^ p. 240.) 

MADAMK DE MONTBRILLANT's JOrRXAL. 

" Rene toM me yesterday that he had decided to 
accept the habitation of Les Roches. He recommended 
nic to keep the matter secret ; and I should have done 

1 '*I1 faut quo Volx ignore la proposition de^i Roches. Qoaod 
il Tapprend . . . mon ami — rc|K>ndit ellt> — ne me ditea pa ceU deux 
foin, car je mo Ruis toujours si m:il trouveo de fairo le bien qu'il me 
prendrait pout-<'trc onvie do faire lo mal pour voir tti je ne m'en 
trouvorais |ia8 mieux/* — Arsrnal Note, soe Appendix Dd. 

' The editor of the printe<l ^femnim inserts in this place a letto* 
of Konsseciu'p, which i8 matlo to agree with the one given in his 
correspondence. Ren^ a letter in the manuacript differs essentially 
from the authentic one. — Bee Appendix D. 
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this even had he not exacted it. But the joy his letter 
caused me made it impossible for me to make a mystery 
of it to M. Volx, who was present when I received it. 

'* I was very much surprised to find liim disapproving 
of the service I am rendering Rene ; and disapproving of 
it also in what appeared to me a very harsh manner. 
I wished to alter his opinion, and therefore showed him 
the letters that have passed between uSp 

'* * I only see/ he said, * on Rent'^s part, intolerable 
pride. You are rendering him a very bad service in giving 
him Les Roches as a habitation ; but you ctrc rendering 
yourself aji even worse one. Solitud.e will entirely 
blackefi his imagitiation. He mil see all his friends 
in a false light as unjust and ungrateful, and you first 
amongst ffwm, if you ever venture to refme to obey his 
orders. He will accuse you of having implored him to 
live near you, and of having prevented him from accept- 
ing the offers made him by his country. 1 see already 
the germs of these accusations in the three letters you 
have shown me. They will not be true, but they will 
not be entirely false either^ and that will suflSce to 
provoke blame ; and to give you the appearance of a 
fault, that will be no more true than other faults that 
you have been before now unjustly accused of.' * Oh^ 
my friend!^ I replied, ' do not tell me that twiee^for it 
i$ true I have always Itad such bad luck when doing 
good, that tlm notion might perhaps come to me to do 
harm, in ordet* to see if it did not se^^e me better/ 
' No/ he replied, ' this notion will never come to you ; 
but whilst continuing to do the best you can for yourself 
and yours, give up mixing yourself up in the affairs of 
others. The public is too unjust towards you — I assure 
you that the very least that will come of this, will be 
that you will be laughed at ; they will say that it is to 
get talked about that you have given Rei>e a house/' • . * 
* Ah/ 1 replied, ' promise me that nothing worse will 
come of it than this false interpretation, and I shall 
make up my mind to bear it/ 



easily 
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'" Ho can 1/ returned M. Volx \ 'but if this inter- 

r'UUiun cimu*» after a rupture with Rene^ there ma/g 
graver consequences than you thinL* 

'* ' But this won't happen/ I said ; * my friendahip 
requires no gratitude. It appears clear to me, that this 
man will l)e unhappy wherever he goes, heotose he is 
accustomed to be spoilt ; but with me, he shall find 
constant indulgence. All of us will find it our duty 
and pleasure to render life easy to him.* 

" * That is very fine/ persisted H. Volx ; ' bat one 
always has cause to repent if one yields to unreason- 
ableness; this man is full of it: and the more you 
tolerate it in him, the worse it will become. However, 
the mischief is done : you can't now undo it — ^bat try 
henceforth to act as prudently as possible. But how 
will he live ? And what are you aoing for him ? ' 

" ' That is a secret, my friend/ I replied. * He won't 
cost mc much, he shall be well off and he shall remain 
ignorant of what I do for him, he sluiU not suspect it even.' 
• ♦ • • • 

" I have been tr}Mng to persuade Ren^ that his 
prineiploa, which wouM be very estimable if he were 
free, lieconie very blameworthy in his situation ; 
hvcause In* shonlcf not jyetnnit himself to expose to 
(lesfifutitni twn immeu ivho had saved himfrofn it, a^vd 
who hnvr sftrrijicvd n^'rj/thihf/Jor his sake ' — Madame 
lie Monthrillaiit rontinurs: — * This consideration/ I said 
to him, ' ought to induce you to accept the help 

^ (Inafonucli m Brunei knew it could not be Msertad that the 
LevaiweurN had rcwcui**! Roua^eau from destitution, he auppge w ed 
thia iihraae), the printed Afemairs, vol. ii. p. 235. — See Appendix, 
Note J>. The effort is to establish for Rousseau the same obligations 
towards MmLiine Ix^vaiiseur and Thdrdso that Diderot had towardi 
hiH mother-in-law, Madame Champion, and her daughter, before his 
Duirriage. These poor women, lac^menders and seamstp p s noa , nuned 
the clever but |>enniIeH.s young author, who fell sick in a garrst 
aliovc their own fifth Htorej, through a dangerous illneee. Dideroi 
then artuallj owed his life to them, and he paid hia debt bj being 
far more inconstant to his wife than Jean Jacques was to ThMse. 
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friendsliip offers you ; and should even change your 
repugnance into a consent, much more respectable both 
in your own eyes and in those of others^ to fulfil a 
duty towards those you are responsible for/ 

" I had little influence over his mind, 

" * And thus I am a slave ? * he replied, ' and I am to 
accept a subject position ? No — no — that does not suit 
me — I ask no one to remain with mc, I need no one. 
The Eloia are entirely free, and I claim to be free also — 
I have told them so twenty times ; I do not ask them 
to remain with me, nor to follow me/ 

" This sophistry did not edify me, and I told him so. He 
did not reply, but by his manner of listening, 1 suspect 
that he does not care to be remindGd of certain truths . , / 

**'Come now/ I said to him, 'you cannot for a 
moment believe that your friends have really the 
intention of wounding you ? ' 

** * Intention or no, if they do it, what does it matter l 
But do not imagine, Madame, that I am only revolted on 
my own account What have I not seen you endure, 
also, at the hands of people calling themselves your best 
fnends ? ' 

*• ' Well then do as I do, my friend* If they are fake, 
spiteful, and unjust, I plant them there, I pity them,— and 
I wTap myself in my mantle. Will yoii have half of it .^ ' ^ 

'^ He laughed and said, ' I am not sure what I shall do, 
but if I take Les Roches, I must resolutely refuse the 
funds you wish to lend me/ *' 



STORY TOLD 



BY GUARDIAN OF 
MONTBRILLANT,^ 



MADAME DE 



■ ''Madame de Montbrillant made it her pleasure to 
install Rene herself on the first day when all was ready 
for him. In the morning she sent a cart to Rene's door, 

' Appendix, Note Ddd. — "Voir dans une lettre a Rene ce que 
c'eet que Veciiange d'un manteau," 

2 Appendix, Note Ddd. — ^^Faitas rinataUatioti de Ren^; on 
porte 1& yieille/* 
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to bring away what he wanted, and one of her servantB 
accompanied it. M. Linant ^ rode over on horseback to 
arrange everything early in the morning; At ten o'clock, 
she drove in her carriage to fetch Ren^ and his two 
housekeepers. The Mother Eloi is a woman of seventy, 
stout, heavy and nearly helpless. The roads at the 
entrance of the wood were impracticable for a carriage. 
Madame de Montbrillant had not foreseen that this poor 
old woman would be so difficult to transport and that it 
would be impossible for her to go on foot. It was 
necessary then to get a chair nailed on to two stout 
sticks, and to carry her to Les Roches. This poor 
woman shed tears of joy and gratitude; but Ren^, after 
the first moment of surprise and emotion, walked on in 
silence, with his head bent down, taking no notice of 
what was happening. We dined with him. Madame de 
Montbrillant was so exhausted^ that after dinner she 
nearly fainted ; she did all she could to hide it firom Sene, 
who suspected it, but who would not show that he did 
so. We returned slowly, and on the road back I said to 
Madame de Montbrillant that I greatly feared it would 
not be long before she came to repent of her good-nature."* 

It remains then, established by the comparison of the 
notes with the manuscript, that the leading features of 
this story as it stands to-day in the Memoirs were altera- 
tions suggested to Madame d'Epinay, and made by her 
in her firat account of the offer to Ren4 of Les Roches. 
But can these leading features be accepted as historically 
accurate? Let us before deciding examine Rousseau's 
actual circumstances in 1756, and the known facts of his 
relationships with Madame d'Epinay. 

To commence with : what reasons are there for sup- 

* ^ The tutor of Madame d'Epinay's son. 

^ It seems to be meant that Madame de Montbrillant had done 
porter's work and carried Madame Eloi 1 

^ "Nous nous en revinrent doucement ; et chemin faisant je dii 
k Madame de Montbrillant que je craignais fort qu'elle ne fat pti 
longtemps k se repentir de sa complaisanca'' 

This phrase is omitted in the printed Memoirs. — See Note D. 
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posiug, or rather is there any reason at all for supposing, 
that in 1756 RouB&eau was offered the post either of 
Librarian, or of Professor of Philosophy at Geneva, with 
a salary of 1,200 florins ; and that the Doctor Tronchin 
was charged to convey this offer to the author of the 
Discourse upon Inequality f 

The first reflection that muBt occur to every one is that, 
if any such proposal had been made to Rousseau, it seems 
very strange he should not have recorded it in the 
Confesdmis, On the contrary, he expresses hunself J 
disappointed by the cold reception his DiHcourse upon 
hmquality had met with at Geneva ; and he gives this 
aa one of the principal reitsons why in 1755 he began to 
waver in the decision he had amved at when, full of 
delightfxd memories of the cordial welcome given him 
by his fellow-citizens in 1754, he had returned to Paris, 
resolved to wind up business matters there, and then 
to establish himself at Geneva. 

In February, 1756, the epoch of Tronchin s visit 
to Paris, Rousseau had already made up his mind to 
accept the Hermitage ; and was only waiting for the walls 
of the house to be dry ; so that even if 'fronchin had 
been delegated to propose to him the place of librarian, 
left vacant, as Professor Ritter has discovered, by the 
resignation of a venerable official of eighty-six (le 
Spectable Baulacrc by name) on the 28 th February, 
1756, he could but have declined the offer. Professor 
Ritter, as a result of examining the registers of the 
Venerable Company of Pastors of Geneva^ has established 
that whereas the resignation of the " Spectable Baulacre " 
was accepted on the 28th February, the election of the 
Pastor Pictet to take his place stands recorded on the 
5th March. 

" When oTie observes" writes Professor Eitter (who, 
like other readers of the printed Memoirs, is inevitably 
misled by the editor's substitution of the word ' librarian ' 
for * professor of philosophy'), the haste (U Geneva to 
normnate M. Fictet^ when there can have bee7i hardly 
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//;/*/ fn rrcrii^* thr wws o/fltf uns^tccessfyl $ieffofinitons 
Ti'OnrhkH hul j^fst hnd With Rovssean, ofie cantwl but 
't/tk nurs srif if liis wnniuotwH \co\dd kavc flectsed 
mnj niir in his nutivv rify." 

Tiie roal reply is found in the eviilcnt conclusion that 
Tronrhin had /«> surh commissiim to cxectUe; and that 
the Irrreiid of this }>u.st with a siilar}' tacked on to meet 
the poverty of tiie man it was intended to benefit^ was 
an invention of the conspirators to serve their theory 
tliat Kuusneau rouUl not, and wa.s not supposed to^ earn 
his own hread aA he professed to do, by his trade of a 
copyist ; but that he was humoured by his private 
friemls, and rven by the public at large, in this im- 
posture ; ami meanwhile, since it pleased him to refuse 
patronage, means were contrived to assist him secretly.^ 

liut if even there had l>cen a salaried post contrived for 
him at (ieueva, would Kousscau, in 1756, have found 
himself in the perplexity attributed to Rene ? In other 
wonls, anxious to leave Paris, and unwilling to go to 
(u'licva, w:t-< h«* in such poor ein^umstances that he could 
not hav(* alVordfMl to rent for himself a little cottage at 
Montniori'iMv. or elsewhere, in order to secure for himself 
ill*' M-an«iuillity and refn'shment of a country life ? 

Kxaniination int4) tlu* fa«'ts (»f Jean Jacques Rousseau's 
position si'vcn years aftrr the publication of the fSeunous 
Disnt'irsi' crowned by the Academy of Dijon, and five 
yiars alter the jierfumiance. at Fontainebleau first of 
all. anil afterwards at the n|»era, of the Devin du 
V^fltifjf\ proves thf absunlity of imagining; that one of 
thr niMst crlrbratcd and sought-;ifter men of letters of 
his ]H*riod was ilependent on the charity of the wife of 
a n'«k!«'s>Iy extravagant farmer-general ; and incurred 
srriiius material ol»ligations to her )>ecausc she gave him 
as a rrfui:*', a sniall ImiHC on her husband's estate. 

Tn rnnmniHi* Willi, Knussi'au .siood in need neither of 
rharily ii«>r nl" a rtl'iii:'-. lb* not only earned his bread 
hy his innlr. Imi hu had niom-y in reserve from his 

* StH' AjUK'iulix, Not-o V. — TroH'hia ntol J. J. IiO^tsseau. 
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little Opera, which^ as he affirms in the ConfemioriK 
brought him more money than either the Contrai Social 
or JSmiie. Nor, at this time, did he need a refuge* 
The epoch of his persecutions had not commenced ; and 
in France he had a crowd of distinguished and influential 
admirers who would have gladly offered him cottages^ 
r even castles, on their estates; had it not been a 
matter of public knowledge that the author of the First 
Discourse regarded the offer of services as an affront* 

In Madame d'Epinay*s case, it was because the service 
she rendered him had a sentimental, and hardly any 
materialj value, that it moved him to 30 much gratitude* 
It was not because the Hermitage was a valuable gift, 
nor because it solved the perplexities of his position for 
him, that Jean Jacques moistened with tears (as he says 
he did) the kind hand that offered it him. It was 
because the charming surpiise of this little cottage 
where the ruined hut had been, showed him how atten- 
tive to his wish, and how affectionately devoted in her 
effort to please him, had been the friend who used this 
argument to prevent him from leaving her. 

It was in this sense that Rousseau described Madame 
d'Epinay as his ** benefactress." In no other svfuie did 
Uie temi apply. For if her offer, and Iiia acceptance, 
if the Hermitage, be weighed against each other by 
the scales used to decide the relative value of material 
benefits, there can be no doubt that the person who 
gained most by Rousseau's residence at the Hermitage 
was Madame d'Epinay, 

But, in order to arrive at a true understanding of the 
actual relationship of these two friends, behind whom in 
1756 lay nine years of unbroken sympathy and mutual 
aerviceableness, it will be useful to trace back this 
friendship to Rousseau's first acquaintance with Madame 
d'Epinay in 1747, 

At this date Matlame d'Epinay, although only twenty* 
one years of age, was already an accomplished type 
of the highly intelligent, humane, self -con trolled, but 
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morally corrupt woman of good society in the France 
of her epoch. 

The wife of a disHipated and recklessly extravagant 
man of fashion, she had been, within a few months of 
her marriage, instructed by a husband, to whom she was 
then passionately attached, in her duties and rights as 
a charming woman, who wished to continue amiable 
in her husband's eyes, and in the world's. Her duties 
were to ignore her husband's infidelities: her rights 
were to claim indulgence for her own. 

Madame d'Epinay did not at once adopt this code of 
duties and rights. But after the birth of her second child 
— having discovered just and sufiicicnt reasons to claim a 
separation from her husband, she entered upon what, by 
her own persuasion, she intended should be a mere 
platouic flirtation with as typical and accomplished a 
man of the world, as she was a woman of this world — 
M. Duj»in dc Francucil, the step-son of the Madame Dupin 
to whom Jean Jacijues was sei*rctary. M. de Francueil, 
however, was a man of his epoch ; and had no taste for 
platonic pleasures. Notwithstanding his solemn vows to 
respect 5ladame d'Epinay 's scruples, when the oppor- 
tunity prcsente^l itself to ignore them, he took that 
opportunity; and was not esteemed less by Madame 
d'Epinay because he was foresworn. Nor did Madame 
d'Epinay esteem herself less ; nor, in view of her 
husband s dissipation, did society esteem her less, on 
account of the ouasi-matrimonial alliance which then 
ensued between herself and de Francueil ; and which 
did not stand in the way of friendly relationships 
between these two amiable lovers and the nominal 
huslmnd of Madame d'Epinay. 

** M. d'Epinay," wrote the author of the Cou/e^ions, 
" was a good musician ; so was de Francueil ; and so was 
Madame d'Epinay. The passion for this art was a bond 
of union lK»twecn the three. M. de Francueil having 
introduced me, 1 often supped with him at Madame 
d'Epinay's house. She was amiable, clever, and had 
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several accomplishments — ^aa excellent friendship in 
many ways to make. But she had a friend called Mile, 
d'Ette, whose reputation was bad, and who lived with 
the Chevalier de Valori, whose reputation was not good. 
I believe that her intimacy with these people was 
injurious to Madame d*Epinay, to whom nature had 
given J with an ardent temperament^ many excellent 
qualities to control, or at any rate to compensate for, 
some fi'ailties. M. de Francueil communicated to her 
some of the friendly feelings he had for me, and confided 
to me his limson with her ; of which I should, con- 
sequeutly, have said nothing here, had not the relations 
between them been so well known as not to have 
continued hidden even from M. d'Epinay. M. de 
Francueil even told me in confidence some strange 
things about this lady, which she herself never confided 
to me ; and which she had no notion I knew ; for I 
never opened my Hps to her upon this subject; nor 
shall I ever do so to any one. All these confidences on 
the part of these different people put mo in a very 
embarrassing position ; and especially with Madame de 
Francueil, who knew me too well to distrust me in any 
way, although I was on friendly terms with her rival. I 
consoled to the beat of my power this poor lady, for 
whom her husband did not certainly feel the same love 
she gave him. I listened to these three separate persons, 
and kept their secrets with absolute fidelity, so that no 
one of them extracted from me the confidences of the 
other ; and without concealing firom either of these two 
women my attachment to her rival, Madame de Fran- 
cueil, who wished to use me for many things, received 
my firm refusal to inteifere ; and Madame d'Epinay, 
who desired to entrust me with a letter to de Francueil, 
received not only the same reply, but also a declaration 
of the plainest sort, that if she wanted to drive me away 
from her house for ever she had only to make such a 
proposal to me a second time* Let me do Madame 
d'Epinay justice. Far from being displeased by this 
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proceeding, she spoke of it to de Francaeil with piaiae; 
and received me afterwards just as well as before. Thus, 
in these difficult relationships between three persons, aD 
of whom I had to consider, whose good-will was service- 
able to me, and to whom I was attached, I contrived to 
keep their affection, esteem, and confidence, by behaving 
with mildness and toleration, but, at the same time, 
firm honesty. In spite of my stupidity and awkwaid- 
ness, Madame d'Epinay wished me to share in the 
gaieties at La Chevrette, a ch&teau near to Saint Denia 
There was a theatre belonging to it, where plays were 
often acted; they gave me a part to learn which I 
studied with unremitting diligence for six months and 
had to be prompted in fi'om beginning to end when 
the representation came off! — .^Ster this experiment 
they did not give me a rdle again.^ When making 
Madame d'Epinay's acquaintance, I made also that of 
her sister-in-law, Mademoiselle de Bellegarde, who soon 
afterwards became the Countess d'Houdetot When I 
first met her she was on the eve of her marriage/' 

Here then were the terms of fiiendship established 
between Rousseau and Madame d'Epinay nine years 
before she lent him the Hermitage. They were terms 
of equal confidence and affection, cemented by the 
essential differences, rather than the resemblances, be- 
tween them. Madame d'Epinay, it must be reaHzed, 
had undergone the formative experiences which had 
decided her character and destiny, before she came 
under Rousseau's influence; and she remained through- 
out her life, a representative woman of the epoch before 
Rousseau, the Voltairean epoch. 

In my Studies in tlie Frarice of Voltaire and Rous- 
seaUy I selected Madame d'Epinay as the type of the 
woman of society, with the characteristic faults and 

^ " FtJire affectation de gaitclterie ! " observes Saint-Marc GirardiDf 
when commenting on this passage. "Madame d'Epinay relates things 
quite differently." The Arsenal Notes and altered MS. show that 
what is accepted as Madame d'Epinay's account is an altaration 
in her original naiTative. — Appendix, Note D D, p. 379. 
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virtues of her ago, whose philosophy of life (a method 
of *' using 0!ie*s reason for one s happiuesM — nne favon 
de iirer parti de sa rmson pour mn honhenr^^* as the 
de Groncourts define it,) was formed by the educational 
systems, famUy eustoms, and social conventions prevalent 
in the France of Voltaire ; and also by the spiritual 
influences in the air when the He/fmade was the gospel 
of the times, and when the Abbe Prevost's Manon 
Lescaut was queen of hearts, '* No one better than the 
writer of the Memoh's^'' I said, ** can teach us the short- 
comings and the merits of this philosophy* The reserve 
and premature wisdom of her girlhood once forgotten, 
Madame d'Epinay always poses before us as an expansive^ 
emotional creature, driven like a feather before the winds 
of feeling. Nothing is less true of her than this. This 
frail, sensitive, sentimental being (by her own account 
of herself) knows how to pass in stern sUence through 
disappointments, humiliations, reverses of fortune, and 
physical and mental sufferings that might well have 
broken the heart, or turned the head, of a strong-minded 
woman in any other epoch ; and not only does she 
know how to live through these trials, and to keep their 
bitterness secret, but she can shine in the world's sight, 
and charm society with her almost girlish brilliancy, in 
the very hour when these tragical secrets are gnawing 
at her heart/* 

Even in 1747, even when she was only twenty-one 
years of age, and, in her first quasi-matrimonial alliance 
with de Francueil, unreproached by society, and in her 
own eyes " bound by a free and voluntary engagemout 
more sacred than any other/* there was a tragical secret 
gnawing at Madame d'Epi nay's heart : the secret eon- 
fided by de Fraiiciieil to Roussexm^ which he does not 
Ijetratf, hut which Afadame d'Ejmmy herself reveals 
in t/he Me7noirs^ She did not confide her secret to 
Rousseau, nor did she know he was acquainted with it. 
But under the strain laid upon her by her own trained 
* Seo i/ewwfirs, vol. i. p. 165, 
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power of Bclf-conccalment, and by the trained power of 
inalterable courtCBy that, in the case of so perfect a 
gentleman of good society as de Francueil, took the 
place of chivalry, she found refreshment and relief in 
the society of this unworldly man, who wore no mask, 
and could assume no disguises ; and in whom she recog- 
nized ])owcr8 of s}^ipathy and trustworthiness not met 
with in the men and women amongst whom she lived 
There was consolation in the friendship of such a man 
between herself and the lover, whose mask of ooorteous 
devotion she dared not i>enetrate, lest she should discover 
the disenchantment she justly suspected it concealed. 

But it was not only the sympathy she found, and 
the confidence she felt, in Rousseau, that ripened this 
acquaintanceship into friendship. In her true character 
of a kind-hcart4^d woman, she felt zealous to safeguard 
the interests of this impractic;ible and gifted man, a 
mountain- l)oni soul, astray in the cities of the plain. 
And the fact that the genuineness of her interest was 
recognized l)y him, and that he on his side confided in 
her, and claimed her Rjnnpathy, ministered to her active 
pleasure in womanly helpfulness. It also— in the hours 
of de])ression when she fought against the recognition 
of her lover's probable disenchantment — ministered to 
her self-esteem that she had won this confidence which 
served to honour her in the world's eyes, and conse- 
quently in de Francueil's also. 

It has to be recognized that even in 1747, Rousseau's 
position was an exceptional one. The unsuccessful 
musician who had l>ecome Madame Dupin's secretary, 
whom Grimm would have us believe underwent humilia- 
tions that embittered his temper,' was, on the contrary, 
eagerly sought after, flattered and caressed. His fame, 
hidden in tlic future, wjis unforeseen even by those 
who valued him most. Yet this man, born amongst 
the mountains, and whose mind and nature had some- 
thing of the simple beauty and elevation of his native 
* 1 See page 134. 
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illSj brought a new sense of youth and hopefulness 
Into thin over-civilized and cynical world. In philo- 
pophical circles, be was greeted with pleasure, if with 
k certain veiled condescension, as an original of genius, 
whose sallies excited admiration and amusement. But, 
hbove all, amongst the women of society, mistresses 
of salons, and patronesses of talent, there was rivalry to 
phow favour to this stranger in their gates* He excited 
sympathy in these humane hearts, because they saw 
lum, imtrained in their philosophy, exposed to the perils 
m their world. But what was more, in a society which 
idreaded nothing so much as ennui, he excited curiosity 
pidso. All manner of romantic stories were afloat con- 
iceming him : legends of his past adventures, of an old 
Enchanting love-story, of his present stubborn independ- 
ience and unworldUnesa ; of his bold resolution to please 
jbimself in his own way, and not in the way custom and 
fpublic opinion pronounced pleasant. And amongst the 
many more wealthy and Mghly-placed society ladies, 
ho would have been glad to tame this barbarian of 
^eniusand win him as their familiar guest and favourite, 
t was Madame d*Epinay who succeeded. 

The sincerity of her attachment to Rousseau^ the 

disinterestedness of her zeal to serve him, are beyond 

[question. But she was never his benefactress in the 

use intended by Grimm and Diderot — that is to say, 

the charitable protectress of an obscure man, ** seek- 

ng in desperate straits how to avoid dying of hunger/* 

inough has been said to show how ready Madame 

'Epinay would have been to aid a fellow-beiug in such 

traits. But she was not "benevolent'^ in her actions 

^towards Rousseau, for the simple reason that there was 

ever any room for it. Even in the days before he 

e famous, Madame d'Epinay received from him 

ore than she gave ; — in sympathy, in counsel, in the 

onour this friendship did her in her own eyes and in 

he eyes of others, the chief benefits came to her. 

The benefits that Rousseau derived from this friend- 
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ship were not practical ones : tbroagbont their relation- 
shipH, kindnesses done him by Madame d'Epinay were of 
value to him rather as tokens of her affection, than as 
material services. But what he did owe to her were 
some of the most valuable of those impolaes and 
influences that worked upon his nature — slowly but 
incessantly — during this season of preparation, when, his 
heart the while hot within him, but unable to utter the 
thing he would, he lived in this artificial societ}* which 
concealed so much virtue under the stifling mask of 
elaborate and fantastic vices. Here was a man charged 
to betray its secret of discontent, because he had entered 
upon this false existence, burthened with the conscious- 
ness of an earlier, a simpler and a happier state. 

No doubt amongst the feelings ana meditations busy 
with him in the two years that went before the publica- 
tion of his First Discourse, some of the most passionate 
and imperious in their need to be uttered had their origin 
in the spectacle that forced itself upon him of the per- 
verted goodnesA, wasted heroism, and spoiled senti- 
ments and emotions of such naturally humane and 
lovable and courageous types of womanhood as Madame 
d'Epinay. In this way — by stimulating his sense of the 
falseness and cruelty of a civilization which distorted 
excellent natures, and used the finest qualities to conceal 
and almost to adorn, the disfigurements of vice — the ill- 
treated wife of Monsieur d'Epinay, and the deceiveil 
mistress of the disenchanteil de Francueil, uni^uestion- 
ably did influence the future author of the First />«.<- 
course: and more especially the future author of the 
Xifn relic Ilelinsc. No one who is attentive to the facts 
i)f his friendship with Madame d*£pinay, can doubt 
that Kousseau had the kind lady of La Chcvrette in his 
mind when, by the mouth of Saint-Prcux, he descrilicd 
these women of the world ; and maintained that, let them 
pride themselves on their worst qualities as much as 
they pleased, they were, l)y virtue of their excellent 
hearts, go<xl women in their own despite. . . . 
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I THE 

■ The description may usefully be quoted hcr<5, })ccau.^e it 
" explains to us how much sympathy^ as well as iudigna- 

tion, there waa in the passion that trausfonncd this 
dreamer into a revolutionary thinker^ making war upon 

»the manners of his time. 
'* One of the great drawbacks of a large town," 
Rousseau makes Saint- Preux write from Paris, to Julie 
at Clarens, '* is that men become there different from 
themselves, because society imposes upon them a different 
way of being. Above all, is this true of Paris ; and 
above all is it true of the women there : who derive from 
the opinions of others the rules of the only existence 
they care for. When meeting a lady in an assembly, 
instead of the Parisienne you believe you see, you really 
have before you au illustration of the reigning fashion* 
Her height, her size, her walk, her figure, her throaty her 
complexion, her expression, her gaze, her language, her 
mauQer, nothing of all this is hers : and if you saw her 

■ in her natural state you would not recognize her I Now 
this disguise is very seldom favourable to those who 

(assume it; in a general way, one gains very little by 
what one attempts to substitute for nature. Nor can 
one entirely efface the natural ; by one outlet or another 

tit escapes, and it is in a certain skill in seizing it, 
that the art of observation consists. It is not difficult 
to exercise this art in the case of the women of this 
_ country; for as there is much more that is natural left in 
P them than they believe, one has only to observe them 
with some constancy, and to separate them, in so far as 

I one caUj from the eternal representation which pleases 
them so much, to see them as they really are* Through 
this plan, the aversion which they at first inspired me 
with, was changed into esteem and friendship. 

** 1 had the opportunity of observing this on the 
occasion of a country excursion, to which some society 
women had thoughtlessly invited us (myself and some 
other new arrivals), without first of all discovering 
if we suited them, or perhaps with the idea of laughing 
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at U-. HiAt i.^ what di*l not fail to happen the first day. 
Ti.rv uverwhtlmeti u« with witty shafts ; which, as we left 
tht m with<»ut rejly, fell to the $n^and; and soon their 
quiv.-r wa.* exhauftto*!. Then they gave in, gracefully 
an«l uuabU- to Khng us to take their tone, saited their 
(iwii to our^. I don't know how they enjoyed the change : 
but for my part 1 was ouL-hanted. I saw with surprise 
that ! couM Karii more in conversation with them than 
with thf goiicrality of men. Thoir wit so ailomed their 
gi^jJ sens*;, that I Ffgrettod thoy should ever use it to 
C4>n<:ral it ; and 1 «lepIon*il, when I was better able to 
judgf these women, that so many amiable persons should 
Ik.* wanting in reason, simply Itecause they chose to he 
frivolous. I saw als«i that, insensibly, their natural 
crrariousness anil rharm etTaceii their affected airs ; for 
without thinking alK>ut it, ouf is bound to make one*s 
mainur tit the matters one deals with, and it is im- 
jMissiblo when talking si^nsiMy to useco<]uettish grimaces. 
•' Another in«itlont heljK-d further to change my first 
nl.iiiinii. Often, ill llif mi'lst nf our conversiition, they 
« Mmt- to whisjHT siiintthini: to the mistress of the house. 
Sill* 1« ft us. an- 1 .-ihut herself up to do some writing, and 
was alisrnl f«»r S'»me time. It wa.s easy to attribute this 
di^;lp^K•a^an^v t^ si>m«» tender correspondence of the 
lit art : or what might pass for it. Another woman did 
lightly makt' the supg«\-tion : — which Wiis so badly 
n*i-. ivoil that I wa.-^ led t«> retle-'t that if the absent lady 
wore without ]nvii*<. ai hast she was not without friends. 
NiVi rtliihss I un«».-ity having made m^* intiuire into the 
rasi\ what was niy siirj»ii-»' tn hoar that these suppi»sed 
gay l\iri ssuitors were the peasants of her parish, who 
ranie to implore the protection of their lady in their 
calamities: ono i»vorchargeil with taxes; the other enrolled 
in the militia without oonsideratitm for his age, or the 
chihlnn dopend«'nt up-^n him ; another, crusheil by an 
unjii>t >uit rarri«d on ai:ain>t him by a j»owcrful neigh- 
Imuit ; another ruined by a hail-.slorm, and yet rignrou.-ly 
kcjit to the terms of his Ica^ie, etc. In short, all had 
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some grace to ask : and all were patiently listened to. 
None were repulsed, and the tirae it was supposed had 
been given to billets-doux, was really spent in writing 
letters in the service of these unlucky people. 

" I cannot tell you how surprised I was to disco ver^ not 
only the pleasure a woman so young, and so dissipated, 
took in these good actions, but also how quietly and un- 
ostentatiously she performed them. From this time, I 
have only looked upon her with respect ; and all her faults 
[are effaced in my eyes. So soon as my observations were 
turned in this direction, I discovered a thousand things 
to the advantage of these women, whom at first I thought 
inBufferable* . . • A common remark, often made to dis- 
credit them, is that in this country the women do every- 
thingj and consequently that they do much harm. But 
what justifies them, is that they do wrong, urged to it by 
men, and that the good they do is prompted by their 
own hearts. Let us take it as we mil, they pride them- 
selves on their worst qualities, but they are good in their 
own despite, and here this goodness is before all things 
useful. In every country, business men are without 
compassion ; and Paris as the business centre of the 
largest nation in Europe, is necessarily the place where 
men's hearts arc hardest. It is then to the women of 
world that the unfortunate address themselves ; 
they are the refuge of the unhappy, and never do they 
turn a deaf ear to their complaints. They listen to 
them, console them, serve them. In the midst of their 
frivolous lives, they know how to keep a portion of their 
time, that might be given to pleasure, for the exercise of 
theii* natural kindness^ And if some few amongst them 
trade infamously on the services they render, a thousand 
others make it their daily occupation to help the poor 
from their purses, and the oppressed by their credit. 
True, it may be said, their good actions are not always 
discreetly done ; and that they are ready to serve the 
unfortunate people they know, at the expense of other 
unfortunate people whom they do nut chance to have 
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scon. But, in such a large country as this, how can 
ovor}'t)iinj; I>o known ? — and how can any amount of 
kiniluoss of lioart take the place of public justice, where 
the etfort is, not so much to do good to particular 
peoph», as to prevent wrong l>eing done to any one ? But 
indr}M*ndontly of these considerations, it is certain that 
the intention of these women is to act kindly ; that, as a 
matter of fact, they do a great deal of good and with 
fulness of heart ; that it is they alone who preserve in 
Taris the sentiments of humanity, which still reign there ; 
and that were it not for the women, one would see the 
men, in their insiitiable avarice, devouring each other like 
a pack of wolves, 

"... To conclude, if Julie had never existed and my 
heart ha<l In^en able to form another attachment than 
the one it wjis liorn for, I shouUl never have chosen my 
wife in Paris, still less my mistress ; but I should 
willingly have ehosen a woman-friend there: and this 
treasure might perhaps have consoled me for what I 
missrd to find." 

Such a woman-friond, 'certainly, Rousseau, for many 
y^'ars, recognized in Madame ^rEpinay. Grimm in his 
Corrtsj>on*l*tnrr Lift{rfn'n\ and tolso in some interjK)- 
latrd pas.s;i;res in the Mnttnij's, puts forward the view 
that .han Jaeques wjis very much in love with Madame 
d'Epinay. Hut the author of the Con/essions denies 
that this raptivatinix lady, in the worlds eyes, ever had 
any attrartions for him as n woman — and we may 
bilieve him, because the reasons he gives are not of the 
sort i>eople inviiit : and also beeaufuj on other occasions 
the suseej»tible man ijuite frankly acknowledges, not 
only his groat passions for Madame de Warens and 
Madanu* <rHou<U'tot, but minor passions, and senti- 
mental inclinations, in eases when? there were fewer 
exeuscs to be fouml than in the circumstance of his long 
and intimate friendship with Madame d'Epinay. 

" Perhaps," wrote Rou.sseau himself. ** / ca^'vd for hi-r 
too sincerely as a friend, to de^fire her for a mistress,*' 
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That he did care for her sincerely, and trust her, aa a 
friend, is proved sufficiently by the fact that he was 
willing (under the influence of the emotion her graceful 
and tender act in preparing this little cottage as a 
surprise caused him) to break through the principle of 
refusing favours, and to accept the Hermitage from her 

But it has been said that if material advantages are to 
be weighed, the person who was really a gainer by Rous- 
seau a residence at the Hermitage was Madame d*Epinay, 

She gained, not only the society and conversation of a 
friend who was also a man of genius, and whose original 
ideas interested, if they did not influence, her, but also 
the prestige of hostess to the most celebrated author of 
the hour ; who after his celebrity was necessarily more 
sought after, and less accessible to his admirers, than 
ever. Madame d'Epinay, at this time, coveted before all 
things a literary circle : and the presence of Rousseau at 
the Hermitage attracted to her country house of La 
Chevrette a number of men of letters, who were drawn 
there exclusively by admiration for, or curiosity about, 
her famous guest. Nor was this alb Madame d'Epinay 
gained not only a reflected literary reputation by her 
position of Rousseau's hostess, but the moral reputation 
of the "Citizen of Geneva" served, in an epoch when 
she needed it, to re-instate her in public favour. 

In 1753 an event had taken place, the secret of 
which was well kept amongst her contemponiries ; but of 
which readers of George Sand s Histoim de ma Vie do 
not need to be reminded. George Sand, as every one 
knows, was the grand-daughter of Madame d*Epinay's 
first lover, M. de Francueil ; who late in life {at more 
than sixty years of age) married Aurora, Countess de 
Horn, then a young widow of thirty. George Sand, 
reviving her girliah recollections of these family ties, 
which bound her to the epoch of Rousseau, speaks oV'm07i 
le par bdtardise,'' for a long time Bishop of Salgues, 
afterwards Archbishop of Aries* " He was born in 
3, and was the issite of ike ardeiit and much too 
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freely diwlged loves of my grandfather de FrancueU 
and ilie celebrated Madame d^Epinay.** 

This fresh misadventure had completed the disen- 
chantment of M. de Francueil ; and notwithstanding 
his philosophy and good manners, he gave in 1754, 
such evident proofs of a desire to end the "free and 
voluntary engagement '* between himself and Madame 
d'Epinay, that, true to her philosophic method of using 
her reason for her happiness (or to combat unhappiness) 
she had made the best of the circumstances. Unable 
— her formative training having been undem)ne ia. 
the epoch when Manon Lescaut was queen of hearts 
— to find compensation for what she lost in the sincere 
friendship which Rousseau gave her, she took the more 
ardent sentiment offered her by a personage whom 
Rousseau had presented to her in the first instance, 
viz. the ex-secretary of the Count de Friesen, if. 
Melchior Grimm, left, by the Count's death in March 
1755, in a position where the devotion and influence 
of the wife of a farmer-general had advantages for him. 

The view taken by the world of these proceedings 
had not been favourable, or even just to Madame 
d'Epinay. She was held responsible for the rupture 
of an alliance she would not have asked better than 
to remain faithful to ; and for having replaced an 
amiable and a polished man of society by a man neither 
amiable nor polished, — when this exchange was deter- 
mined, not by free choice, but by the philosophic 
recognition of the doctrine that when one cannot get 
what one loves, one must school one's self to love what 
one can get. 

But in these conditions of public opinion towards 
Madame d'^pinay, the surprise caused by the news of 
Rousseau's establishment at the Hermitage brought 
about a re-action. It was felt that the Citizen of Geneva 
would not have given this signal proof of esteem and 
friendship to a woman without moral worth : and an 
indulgent society, which demanded of its members not 
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freedom from fiiults, but qualities which compCD&at^d for 
them, took Madame d'Epinay back into favour. 

These then were the substantial advantagea obtained 
by Rousseau's so-called benefactress* , , . What were 
the advantages obtained by himi 
I It is not allowable to describe as a " benefit " con- 
ferred upon him the permission to inhabit the Hermitage 
free of rent. The few pounds annually such an abode 
would have cost him would not have strained his 
resources ; and as a matter of fact, since for thirteen 
out of the twenty months that he was Madame d'Epinay's 
guest he paid the wages of her gardener, and, the debt 
having been allowed to accumulate, refused later on 
to accept the repayment of it, he cannot be said to 
have inhabited this little cottage for nothing. But in 
April 1756, Rousseau was as well able as in December 
1757, to keep a roof over his head without assistance* 
The far more roomy and better situated little house 
of Mont Louis he took at his own expense, when he 
left the Hermitage, and he spent three years and a 
half there^ until he was expelled from France. Diderot^s 
assertion that Madame d'Epinay supported Jean Jacques 
and the Levasseurs at the Hermitage can only be 
described as a gratuitous falsehood. On the contrary, 
as has been seen, when they parted, the lady owed him 
the wages of her gardener (a fact that does not indicate 
any meanness on her side, but only reveals her case aa 
that of one of those rich people whose extravagance 
leaves them constantly without ready money — whilst 
Rousseau was one of the prudent poor people whose 
dread of an emergency leads them to keep always a 
small sum in reserve). 

True it is made evident by a letter of Rousseau's 
(inserted out of place in the Memoirs) that in 1755, 
before it had been finally settled whether he was to 
return to Geneva or to take the Hermitage, Madame 
d'Epinay had wished to strengthen her own case by 
making some proposiJs to her " Bear'* about a project 
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of hers for increasing his income. And that he had 
n*]>li(*i1, — not as Saint-Marc Girardin aflKrmSy "in the 
tone of a declamatory porter," ''du ton d'un portier 
drclamateur," — but with a good deal of stifiness ; and 
the evident intention to make clear to Madame d'Epinay 
that the motives which led him to feel much pleasure 
in her preparation for him of the Hermitage did not 
signify any renunciation of his principles. A second 
letter, evidently a reply to an apologetic one from 
Madame d'Epinay, where she has expressed regret that 
he is angry, is written with the purpose of toning do?m 
the severity of the first one. 

In the Afcmoir:i, as has been seen, Rousseau's letters 
are used its the replies made in February 1756 to the 
offer of the Hermitage, in the brief interval of time 
when, it is alleged, ho had to decide between accepting 
the proposal Tronchiu brou<{ht him of a salaried post 
at (leneva, or the altornative proposal of his kind 
benefartress, that she should give him a cottage, and 
make up an income for him, if he preferred to stay in 
France. It has been proved that this situation never 
exiritod. That Koussoaus mind was made up long 
befon* Tronrhin came to Paris ; and that no evidence 
confirms the su]>]>ositi()n that the Genevese Doctor was 
charge<l in 175G with any such commission as the re* 
arranged story in the Mnnoirs supposes. Rousseau s 
letter was not an answer to ^ladame d'Epinay's offer of 
the Hermitage, inasmuch as that offer was not made by 
IctttT : but the opening si^^ntonce indicates that this 
proof of her attacliment to him made his friendship for 
Iwr an ol)staeIe in the way of his quitting France 
'* nnwr tUffwnJf (o sunno^niif thnn ever" 

** My plans with reganl to my country," writes 
Rousseau, "are far from being settled; and your 
friendsliip for me puts an obstacle in their way which 
now appears to me more difficult than ever to surmount 
But you have considted your heart rather than the 
state of your fortune, or my inclinations, in the arrange- 
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ment you propose to me. This proposition chills me to 
the soul. How badly you understand your own interests 
when you wish to make a valet of a friend ; — and how 

Uy you understand me if you think that consider- 
ations of this sort can aiiect my determination. I am 
not in any trouble about living or dying: but the 
doubt that does agitate me cruelly is the part I ought 
to take which will secure me, whilst I do live^ the most 
perfect independence- After having done all 1 could 
for this indepen deuce, I have not been able to find it in 
Paris, I seek it more ardently than ever, and what has 
cruelly perplexed me during the last year is that I 
cannot make up my mind where I shall find it possible 
to establish it most securely* Although the proba- 
bilities are for my country, I confess 1 should find it 
sweeter to live near you. The violent perplexity I am 
in cannot endure much longer : in seven or eight days 
I shall have chosen my fate : but you may be very sure 
it will not be material interests that will decide me; 
because I have never yet feared that I should want for 
bread, and if the worst comes to the worsts I know how 
to go without it. You will understand I do not refuse 
to listen to what you wish to tell me, if you will 
remember that I am not for sale ; and that could this 
be, my sentiments now above any price that could be 
placed on them, would soon be found beneath even the 
value put upon them. As for what regards you person- 
ally, I feel certain that your heart recognizes the value 
of friendship : — ^but I have reason to believe that yours 
is more necessary to me than mine to you, /ar yon 
have compensaiiOTis that I a/m tvitkout^ and that I 
have renmmced for everj' 

Madame d'Epinay's letter w^hich provoked this reply 
is not forthcomings — {it was probably one of those which 
mysteriously disappeared from the papers left with the 
Duchess of Luxembourg in 1762). We can very nearly 
reconstruct it by attending to the leading points in 
Rousseau's answer. Evidently, in order to strengthen 
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her argumcDts, for keeping him in France, she had said 
that she would like to suggest to him an arrangement 
that would not only secure him against any anxiety, 
but might serve his interests, without any inmngement 
of his principles. And further, she must have urged 
that his friendship was necessary to her happiness^ 
Rousseau's reply to the last article shows both affection-^ 
ateness and a little soreness. Correctly translated it 
runs : — "it is all very well, Madame, but now you have 
got your new lover, Grimm, you don't want your old 
friend Jean Jacques." 

From Rousseau's second letter, also, we can easily 
reconstruct Madame d'Epinay's : — she has clearly written 
to express grief that she has made him angry : she has 
protested against his notion that she could wish to 
make him a valet, or that the proposition which he has 
not even let her explain, had anything of this character 
— as for the " compensations " he alludes to, she has 
protested she does not know what he means — that 
nothing but friendship remains to her — and so forth. 

" I hasten to write you two words," answers Rousseau, 
" because I cannot bear you to think I am angry ; nor 
yet that you should misunderstand my expressions. I 
only used the term valet to describe the debasement 
that the abandonment of my principles would necessarily 
mean for my soul — I thought we understood each other 
better than we do: surely between people who think 
and feel as you and I do, it should not be necessaiy to 
explain such things as this ! The sort of independence 
I mean is not independence of work : I am willing to 
earn my bread, and I take pleasure in doing it ; hut I 
do not wish to take upon myself other obligations if I 
can help it. I am quite willing to hear your proposals 
— but prepare yourself at once for my refusal of them— 
for either they are gratuitous or they involve conditions: 
and in neither case do I want them. I do not choose 
to engage my liberty either for my own maintenance or 
for the maintenance of any one — I wish to work, but 
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when it pleases mo : and even to do nothing when that 
pleases me, without any one being the worse for it except 
my own stomaeh. 1 have nothing further to say about 
the ' compcnsationa' When other things ehange and 
paas, true fricndahip remains : and it is when others fail 
that this sentiment brings one comfort without bitterness 
or stint. Learn to understand my vocabulary better, dear 
friend, if you wish to read my feelings. My words 
must not be taken literally ; it is my heart that talks 
with you : and perhaps some day you will know that 
it speaks more truthfully than others. Good-bye, till 
to-morrow." 
■ There is nothing ungracious, nothing underbred, no- 
thing of the tone of the jhn'tier declmtiatein'' in these 
letters, if we take Rou3seau*3 situation when he wrote 
them ; and recollect that, although he was not at this 
time fully aware of the persistent endeavour of his pro- 
fessing friends to represent his independence of patronage 
as imposture, he yet did feel gravely the necessity for 
impressing upon Madame d'Epinay especially— ^that in 
taking the Hermitage from her as a token of her 
friendship, he desired that his obligations should be 
strictly limited to the pleasure he warmly acknow- 
ledged was procured him, by the habitation of a retreat 
he had chosen, and which his friend had prepared 
for biuL 

Bat from Rousseau's point of view, — and if the rela- 
tions of friendship be recognized as sacred and serious, 
his point of view was right,— Madame d'Epioay, by the 
obligations she conferred, herself incurred obligations. 
By virtue of the sweet affectionateness which threw down 
his defences, she stood pledged not to betray the confid- 
ence she had won. And when she did betray it, her 
fault in Rousseau's eyes was not merely the injury she 
did hira, nor that she phiced in his enemies hands the 
power to misrepresent his confidence in her as a renun- 
ciation of his principles ; the great fault was that her 
treachery sinned against those sentiments of loyalty 
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AT THE HEEMITAGE 

Before the Quarrel — Bousseau's ** bizarre Theories " — The Quarrel 
with Diderot — Rousseau's Code of Friendship, 



DuBiNG the first twelve months of his residence at the 
Hermitage, Rousseau 'a friendship for Madame d'Epinay 
remained unaltered. The breach with Grimm had 
widened ; and there had been a quarrel with Diderot, 
patched up by a reeoDciliation ; which Rousseau took 
Beriously* No doubt, throughout these months, Grimm 
had been steadily working to weaken Madame d'Epinay's 
attachment to her " Bear, Jean Jacques ; *' but he, at any 
rate, had felt none of the e fleets of it. During the 
winter of 1756 the author of the Confcmions notifies 
the coustant and thoughtful kindness to him of his 
hostess : ^ ho says also that these months were, on the 
whole, the happiest and most tranquil he had known 
since he quitted Savoy. 

*' For five or six months," he writes, -' when the 
severe weather protected me against chance visitors, 1 
enjoyed more than I had ever done before, or have done 
since, the independent calm and simple life that experi- 
ence taught me to pri^e more highly than ever ; my 
only real companions were my two housekeepers, my 
ideal companions were the two cousins*^ It was then 
that I congratulated myself, daily, more and more, on 
the wise decision I had taken, notwithstanding the 
clamorous arguments of my friends, who were angry 
that I should be free of their tyranny. And when I 

^ C(y^fe§gionSf part iL, liv. ix. 

^ The heroines of La Jk-cuvelie MeloUe^ Julie and Olaire* 

21t 
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heard about the cnmiiial attempt of a fanatic,^ and 
Deleyre and Madame d'Epinay described in their letters 
the trouble and agitation reigning in Paris, how I 
thanked Heaven to be out of sight of the honors and 
crimes, which would have fed and embittered the un- 
healthy gloom that the spectacle of public disorder 
before had plunged me into ; whereas here, seeing round 
my retreat only kind and innocent objects, my heart 
could abandon itself to amiable influences. I record 
with pleasure the experience of the last peaceful moments 
left me. The spring which followed this calm and happy 
winter, saw the opening germs of misfortunes, which I shall 
now have to describe ; and which, enclosing me thence- 
forth, gave me no such other interval of tranquillity." 

The Memoirs, of course, give an entirely different 
account. Here the false Hermit, for whom nothing is 
so unsuitable as a country life, feels the demoralimg 
effects of solitude; he is rendered "atrabilious, 
quarrelsome and suspicious." The first sufferers from 
his ill-humour and base suspicions are the personages 
who stand for Grimm and Diderot. But his hostess, 
also, has experience of his misanthropy and cynicism. 
Unchecked by the wholesome reproof and mockery of 
the Paris philosophers, these evil sentiments so master 
him that he repays the hospitality of his benefactress 
by planting " desolation in her soul, with his sophistries." 
We are now dealing with the ^^clianges made in th 
fable'* in obedience to the important note reproiluced 
in facsimile at page 94. It will be remembered that 
after the general advice " Revise Rene from the begin- 
ning " come these special instructions : — 

" He must he mude in their tvalks and conversation 
to defend some strange theories (des theses bizarres). 

We have this very phrase in the 137th cahier of the 
Archives Manuscrii)t, where Rene, when defending the 
"bizarre" doctrines which leave desolation in the soul 
^ Damien's attempteil assassination of Louis XV. 
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that tender mother, Madame cle Montbrillant, acts 
"^up to the character of the "man born for sophistry'* 
described by Diderot; who *' does not seek to enlighten, 
but to bewilder, his hearers*" 

The 137th cahier is re- written ; and the original cahier 
142 still existii revealing the alterations that have been 
mada^ In this older cahier, 142, the passage that in 
the printed Meinoirs will be found in a letter given as 
one from Grimm to Madame d'Epinay (vol iiL p* 4) is 
inserted as a side-note* In the new cahier 137^ as in 
Bruncts MS., it follows the sentence : '*by treating your 
friends with courtesy and confidence you will secure an 
agreeable and honest society ; and thus obtain from 
friendship the sole advantage you should expect from it." 

" The counsel that by the way I cannot refrain from 
giving you is to act with extreme prudence towards 
Rene : ^ for a long time his conduct towards you does 
not appear to me straightforward. He docs not speak 
ill of you : but he allows others to do so in his presence, 
and is far from being your defender ; this displeases me," 

The lady*s reply to this letter is in the 139th cahier of 
the MS. (also a new cahier) (printed Memoirs, vol. iii. pp. 
29, 30-31). 

Madame de Montbrillant writes — "What you have 
told mo about Ren^ has made me examine him more 
cai\^ fully. I cannot say whether it is an antipathy I 
have taken, or if I understand liiai better than I did, 
but I feel thiE^ man is not sincere. When he opens his 
mouth to utter something I know is false, a cold 
sensation I cannot describe comes over me ; and if mv 
life depended upon it, I could not find two words tosay. 
I don't think I wrong hira when saying that he feels 
more pleasure in defending strange theories {des theses 
bizarres) than pain at the alarm thrown by these 
sophistries in the hearts of those who hear them so 

^ Bwe ApjHsndiXj Note D D, doii1»le ealiiers. 

* Of course ' liousscatt ^ in the piiateii Afemoirg, 
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skilfully defended-^ I myself experienced yesterda"^ 
what I am saying : he left desolation in my souL I w^ 
talking with him and Banval^ about Balbi's^ method wit.1 
my son ; we found some things that we approved of, ai^rf 
some that we blamed. Suddenly I was moved to exclaim ; 
* What a difficult thing it is to educate a child I ' ' You 
are right, Madame/ replied Ren^ ; ' and the reason is 
that fathers and mothers are not made educators hy 
nature, nor are children made to be educated/ This 
speech from him petrified me." 

(Madame de MontbriUant is thrown into greater con- 
sternation when Rene goes on to propound his theory of 
education — or rather the " these bizarre " that no educa- 
tion is preferable : because in the savage state, education 
is not needed, man being trained by his natural needs and 
desires; and in the corrupt civilized state, it is mischievous, 
because since only the unscrupulous, false and selfish 
attain success, to bring a child up to be honest, truthful 
and humane, is to prepare him for imhappiness, and 
ruin. The sophist continues :) 

" ' By the present education, youth is spent in learn- 
ing what has to be unlearnt later on. The supreme art 
in this education is to teach in what circumstances it is 
good to quote moral maxims ; and when it is useful to 
forget them.' 

" * But,' I said, * do you really believe that there is no 
advantage in being good, even in a corrupt state of 
society ? ' 

" ' The advantage, Madame,' he replied, * is one that 
will only be felt when this life is over.' 

^ " Je w« sais trop sije luifsrais tort de dire qu*il est plusjlaUe du 
jjiaisir de soiUenir des theses bizarres que ])ein€ de Valarme que jteuvent 
Jeter daiis le coeur de ceux qui recoutent des sophismes si adroitemetd 
defendus" The sentence is a very awkward one ; as a general rulfii 
Madame d'Epinay, who writes delightfully, takes very little trouble 
to make the phrases given her fit in with her own style : she puts tiia 
' changes ' in, word for word as the notes suggest them. * T&nt ps' 
one seems to hear her say to Grimm, ' have it any way yoa lik&' 

^ Margency. ' Linant. 
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"*0h sk!' I exclaimed, thoroughly angry, *you 
forget that I am a mother ; and that you drive me to 
despair with your philoaophy; 

" 'Madame/ he replied, with perfect composure, *yoa 
asked mc for the truth ; your distress shows that I have 
told it you,'" 

Saint- Marc Girardin refers to this letter, reproduced 
in the printed Memoirs, and finds in it a proof that 
Madame d'Epioay, even before her first quarrel with 
Rousseau, had lost her old admiration for him. 

" It is mirious,'' writes Saiut-Marc Girardin, " to 
trace in the Memoirs the j^Togress of this disenchant- 

What is really curious is to notice how critics who 
take the Meiiioirs seriously, lose sight of all facts which 
prove the statements given there inaccurate. 

In this particuhtr ease, it should not, as a matter of 
fact J be necessary to prove from the manuscripts that 
this account of Rene's want of seriousness when treating 
his friend's anxiety about the education of her son, is a 
pure fable, invented to discredit the author of Emile. It 
is open to every reader of Rousseau*s correspondence to 
obtain the certitude that Rousseau did not treat in this 
w*ay Madame d'Epinay's appeal to him for help about 
these questions. We have a letter of earnest and sound 
advice dated from the Hermitage, and written by Jean 
Jacques to Madame d'Epinay early in 1757. Madame 
d'Epiiiay had submitted to her friend a letter she had 
prepared for her little boo, nine years old, who had shown 
great pleasure at receiving letters. His mother had 
conceived the plan of writiug him letters of good advice, 
Rousseau approves of the idea, but says the object of the 
letter is too apparent. 

" I have read, madame, with great attention your 
letters to your son/' he wTote ; *' they arc good, 
excellent ; but entirely uiisuited to him. Allow me 
to tell you this with all the sincerity I owe you. In 

VOL. I. 16 
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spite of the tenderness and earnestness with which you 
adorn your counsel, the general tone of these letters is 
too serious. They show your purpose is to improve 
him — and if this purpose is to succeed, the child must 
not suspect it. I think the idea of writing to him a 
very happy one, that may help to form his heart and 
mind ; but two conditions are necessary for this : he 
should imderstand you ; and he should be able to reply 
to you. These letters should be written for him alone— 
and those you have sent me would do for almost any- 
one but him ! Believe me, keep them until he is older. 
Tell him stories and fables, that he can himself find out 
the moral of, and, above all, that he can apply to himsell 
Avoid generalities : one only arrwes at poor results, or 
at none at all, hy putting niamms in the pla<^e offacU} 
It is from what he has actually seen whether of right or 
of wrong, that you must start : when his ideas begin to 
form themselves, and when you have taught him to 
reflect, and to compare them, by degrees, you will change 
the tone of your letters, suiting it to his progress, and 
to the faculties of his mind. But if you tell your son 
now that your object is to form his heart and mind, 
and that you wish, whilst amusing him to teach him 
the truth and his duties, he will be on his guard against 
everything you say : he will see a lesson in every word 
you utter, everything, even his top, will become an 
object of suspicion to him ! Try to instruct him whilst 
amusing liim ; but keep the secret to yourself. 

" Your second letter is also full of ideas and images, 
too difficult not only for a child of nine but for one 
much older. Thus your definition of politeness is 
correct and delicate ; but one has to think twice before 
recognizing its subtlety. Does a child know what 
esteem and benevolence mean ? Is he able to tlistingiush 
between the ' voluntary ' and the involuntary expression 
of a good heart ? How will you make him understand 

^ '^La veritable 6dacatioii consiste moins en pr^ceptea qn'eo 
exercises." — Emile, Book I. 
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that the twady muBt not pursue the shadow ; and that 
the shadow does not exist without the body that pro- 
duces it ? ^ Bear in mind, madame, that by presenting 
too soon to mere children profound or complicated ideas, 
they need words defined for them : that, as a rule, these 
definitions are even more complicated or more Yague than 
the thought itself : children misapply all this ; and they 
remaiu with thoroughly false ideas in their heads. From 
this follows another bad result : it is that they repeat like 
parrots words to which they attach no sense ; and that at 
twenty they remain children ; or become self-sufficient 
prigs. You asked for my reply in writing. Here, 
madame, you have it I hope it may not vex you ; for 
it is not possible for me to give you another* If I am 
not deceived in you, you will forgive my brutality ; and 
you will begin your task over again with more courage, 
and more success than ever/' 

Rousseau having been exonerated from the charge of 
leaving desolation in Madame d'Epinay'a heart by 
sophistries about education^ especially blameworthy in 
the future author of Emile^ we may now exonerate 
Madame d^Bpinay from the sins against tact and kindh- 
ness attributed to her, as the authoress of the letters that 
are given in the Memoirs^ for her replies to her friend 
Jean Jacques, when he, in his turn, sought her sympathy 
and counsel 

The occasion was in January 1757, After receiv- 
ing an offensive letter from Diderot, Rousseau, too 
wounded and indignant to trust himself to reply to the 
man he still loved and believed in as a friend, poured 
out his griefs to Madame d'Epinay ; throwing himself on 
her judgment for advice and consolation. No greater 
proof of confidence in her friendship could he have given ; 
and we find that, in reality, Madame d'Epinay responded 

^ Madame d*Epinay iiad written : '* la politesse est da^ns un cceur 
Wiifiible line expi*essioii douce vraie el volontiiiro du BGntiment de 
retime et de hi bienTaillance.*' She hitd also written : " la louange 
iuit la vertu comme T ombre le corps : tuais le corps ne doit point 
cotirir apr^s Tombre.** 
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generously to the appeal ; acting as a tme firiend should 
have done, had the case been the one she was justified 
in believing it to be: — ^viz., the case of two men really 
attached to each other, the one dictatorial, using a 
domineering tone to compel his friend to follow his 
advice ; the other independent and sensitive, offended . 
at being abused for acting as he thought rightly. Had 
this been the true position, Madame a Epinay, knowing 
well Rousseau's sincere attachment to Diderot, would 
have been a wise and prudent counsellor, in that she 
tried to persuade Jean Jacques to see only zeal of 
friendship under Diderot's displeasing style. Rousseaa's 
letter is given correctly in the Memoirs. 

*' My dear Friend, — I should suffocate could T not pour 
out my grief in the bosom of friendship. Diderot has 
written me a letter that stabs me to the heart. He 
gives me to understand that it is through indulgcDce he 
does not esteem me a scoundrel ; and ' that much might 
be said in that direction.' These are his very woids: 
and all this, do you know why ? Because Madame 
Levasseur is with me ! Good God ! what worse could 
they say if she were not? I sheltered them, herself 
and her husband, when they were left out to starve in 
the streets at an age when they could not earn their 
livelihood — she had only served me for three months— 
and for ten years I have tiiken the bread out of my own 
mouth to give it to her. I bring her here with me into 
good air, where she is in want of nothing. For her 
sake, I give up returning to my own country ; she is 
absolutely her own mistress and gives me no account 
of her comings in and goings out. I take as much 
care of her as though she were my own mother. All 
that counts for nothing ; and I am a scoundrel if 1 do 
not sacrifice my own happiness and life, and if I do not 
consent to die of despair myself in Paris, that she may 
have amusements ! Alas, the poor woman herself has 
no such wish ! she does not complain — she is perfecdy 
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contented. But I see what it really is, M. G^imm will 
not he satisjied until }m has taken away from me all 
the friends I gave him. Philosophers of the town I if 
these are your virtues, you leave me satisfied to be 
judged by you wicked. I was happy in my retreat — 
solitude is no bardship to me — poverty doea not frighten 
me ; the world's neglect is iudifiereut to me ; I caaj 
endure my sufferings with patience: but to love one's 
friends sincerely and to meet with ungrateful hearts in 
return, all this is, I feel, insupportable. Forgive me, myi 
dear friend! My heart is overcharged with grief j" 
and my eyes burn with tears I cannot shed. If I could 
only see you and weep, how consoled I should be* But 
I will not set foot m Paris again : this time^ at least, I 
swear it, I forgot to tell you that the Philosopher even 
indidges in pleasantry, he is barbarous with lightness of 
heart : one sees how civilized he has grown/' 

Here is Madame d'Epinay'a real answer to this letter, 
printed from the original autograph (preserved at the 
Neuchatel Library) by M. Streckeiseu-Moultou. 

" Your letter, my dear friend, penetrates me with 
grief. I should have started this morning to come to you 
had not my mother been ill in bed. I confess to you, 
my dear friend, that unless Diderot articulates distinctly^! 
what you say he gives you to understand, I shall alwayaj 
think you have understood him wrongly, for it seems 1 
to me inconceivable ! On the other hand, I heard 
yesterday at the Baron's that he was going to see you 
on Saturday : I can make nothing of it. Oh, my dear 
and good friend I why am 1 not with you ? You are 
in trouble, and I am of no use to you I Your letter 
made us weep : may mine do the same for you. But 
what can I say to you ? 1 know nothing except that you 
and Diderot love each other tenderly, and that some 
words misunderstood, afflict you. Take care, take care, 
my dear friend, not to let the seeds of bitterness take 
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root; perhaps you began by being in the lighl^ take caie 
not to finish by being in the wrong ; which would 
happen if you closed your heart against the ezplanati(Hi 
wluch, apparently, your friend is going to aak for on 
Saturday — for a word of pity for the good old woman 
may have escaped him, without his attaching to hia 
speech the meaning you see in it In short, it seems 
to me that thirty complete proofs are wanted before one 
should venture to suspect a friend of intending to insult 
one. Keep me the letter and your reply, if all is not 
finished by Saturday. I shall come as soon as possible, 
meanwhile my heart is very near you. 

" I am not answering what you say about Grimm. 
I shall try to forget as soon as I can that it is you 
who suspect him of an infamous action of which only 
a wretch could be capable. 

" Good-day to you a thousand times, my dear good 
friend. For God's sake, calm yourself; you are not 
cool enough to judge correctly : you must try to be so 
in this case, both as a friend and as a philosopher. 
1 embrace you tenderly and with my whole soul." 

Here now is the letter given in the Memoirs as the 
heroine's reply to Renes letter, Cahier 132. Archives; 
Brunet's MS., vol. vii. ; printed Memoirs y vol. ii. p. 273. 

" If the complaints you make against M. Gamier, my 
friend, have not more foundation than your suspicions 
against M. Volx, I pity you : for you will have much 
grave cause for self-reproach. You must either be more 
just to the last person, or you must cease to expect me 
to listen to your grievances against a man who merits 
much more than your esteem, and who possesses mine. 
If I were not kept here by a bad cold I would certainly 
go to see you, and to give you all the consolation that 
with reason, you can expect from my friendship. I 
cannot believe that M. Garnier has directly told you 
that he thinks you a scoundrel, there is certainly some 
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^ misanderstantling here. My friend, be on your guard 
against the fermentation a word may cause, heard in 
solitude, and received in a bad disposition of mind. 
^ Believe me, fear to be unjust; of what importance is 
^ the expression used^ when the intention is dear to one's 
heart ? Can a friend really offend one ? Has he not 
always one's interest, one's happiness, one's good name, 
in view ? Perhaps even you have provoked by some 
irritability a reply which only has the raeaninnj you give 

I it when it is isolated from the eontt^xt? What do I 
know ? Not having seen your letters, or M. Gamier's, 
I cannot decide or reason with any assurance. All 
I know is that M. Gamier has the most sincere friend- 
ship for you ; you yourself have told me so a hundred 
times* I am grieved not to lie able to come to you* 
I should Boften you lesa l)y my presence than by the 
relief you would find, necessarily, in confiding j^our 
troubles to one who feels them as keenly aa yoursell 
If my letter could make your tears flow (t) and procure 
you some tranquillity, I am persuaded you would see 
things in a different light. Good-day. Send me your 

I letters, and see always at the heading of Ganiier's this 
important phrase * par Vamitid*/ here is the secret key 
to the true worth of his supposed injuries/' 
Had Rousseau really received such a letter as this, 
his confidence in the friendship towards him of the 
writer would certainly not have continued. And yet 
this is one of the letters that Sain to -Ecu ve accepts as 
throwing light upon the questions at issue t 

kWe have two other letters to compare, the one 
written by Madame d^Epinay, and the other rmi written 
by her, but found in her Mmnoirs. Rousseau sends his 
friend, Diderot's letters, and a copy of the reply he 
wishes her to forward to Diderot alter she has read it 
Madame d'Epinay's answer discloses that she is still 
acting upon the theory that the friendly part towards 
Bousseau is to persuade him that he has misunderstood 
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Diderot's expressioDS ; and is angry without due cause. 
She tells him that she is not going to send his reply to 
Diderot ; and she begs him to suppress it 

Was Madame d'Epinay acting honestly, in what 
she believed to be Rousseau's interest's? I have said 
that my own conviction is that, up to this date, she 
was perfectly honest. But this inquiry leaves the 
question unsolved, because our conclusions must be 
based, not upon convictions, but upon evidence. And 
we have no evidence to prove whether the lady beheved 
herself to be serving her friend Jean Jacques, or whether 
she was already acting under Grinmi s direction and 
control, when endeavouring to foster Rousseau's belief 
that Diderot (who was already his secretly active enemy 
and calumniator) was an injudiciously zealous friend. 

" I am now in a better position to judge than I was 
this morning," wrote Madame d'Epinay. " In truth, 
my dear good friend, I have read and re-read M. 
Diderot's first letter, and I cannot find one word in 
it to justify the state you are in. I see this first 
letter, full of friendship — of the wish to see you ; he 
makes an observation which is in no way offensive, 
which has no weight if one takes it simply, but that 
at the very worst might be interpreted as the sort 
of reflection that is allowable between friends, on the 
drawbacks which out- weigh the advantages of a decision 
taken, or that one is about to take. He has the delicacy 
to reproach himself, and to ask you at the end to forgive 
him. And from this you start off* with the belief that 
he looks upon you as a scoundrel ; and to behave to him 
as though he had actually treated you like one ! I 
cannot hide from you that you are in the wrong: I 
profess to love you with all my heart — and it is because 
of this that I do not hesitate to tell you ray opinion 
frankly. Yes, my dear friend, you are in the wrong. 
Heavens ! why have I not wings that I might fly to 
you, and fly back to my mother? I believe I could 
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bring you comfort in this trouble. As for M. Diderot's 
second letter, that can only be judged in reference to 
the one you sent him by way of answer to the first 
I refuse to send him the last you send, he shall not 
have it : and I call upon you not to f^end it. I take 
upon myself to send him a message by my son, who is 
going there to-morrow, telling him that you beg him not 
to go to the Hermitage on Saturday, on account of the 
bad weather* Not that, my dear friend, I do not regard 
it as very essential that you should soon see each other; 
but, because, actually, there are causes enough to make 
him seriously ill, should he undertake such a journey 
on foot, in the frightful weather we are having. Write 
to him a letter dictated by your own heart, and I am 
sure it will speak for him, as mine speaks for you. 
Confess that you misunderstood his letter. If even he 
had been in the wrong he w^ould feel himself all the 
more to blame — and as he was not, he will love you all 
the better. Put oflF until better weather your meeting, 
and meanwhile prepare it by opening your heart to the 
consolation of recovering your belief that his is responsive 
to your friendship* You are worthy, both of you, to 
love each other—ought a mere phant^^m to divide you ? 
No, my dear friend, the cloud-storm has passed on one 
side* open your eyes, and you will see that in reality 
the sky has kept calm above you ; the passing cloud 
has darkened the air as it sailed by, why should it leave 
any trace behind it ? It will be a great consolation 
if you let me know you are tranquil, until M. Diderot 
€&n himself assure you that I am right ; and that he 
lid nothing calculated or meant to offend you. My 
friend, won't you listen to me, until you are calm 
enough to listen to yourself? Ob, my good and dear 
friend, sometimes you have listcDcd to me ere this^ did 
you repent having done it ? Believe that I only guess 
at your own feeling, and that what I tell you to-day, 
you will yourself say two daj^s hence. As for Madame 
Levadseur^ the affair as it concerns her is simple enough. 
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Does she wish to remain with you or no? If she wishes 
to, all is said. If she does not, I will undertake the 
charge of her. Let her come to-morrow and I will 
arrange to meet her, if she likes ; and if she wishes 
to spend the spring and summer in the country, I will 
take her back to Paris in the autumn. I will not speak 
only of your friends, hit 7io one who knows you can 
possibly believe that you keep her forcibly and against 
her will at the Hermitage, In any case, let her say 
clearly what she does want, and let me know her 
decision two days in advance — that is all that is neces- 
sary. Good-bye, my de^r and unhappy friend, how 
much I love you and how sorry I am for you ! If you 
would come and spend twenty-four hours with me, and 
see no one but me, 1 would send you my carriage oa 
Monday morning to Montmorency and it should take 
you back on Tuesday. My own position is this: 
my mother's state will not allow me to leave her for 
another eight days at least." 

And now here is the letter in the Memoirs which 
Madame d'Epinay did not write ; but which expresses the 
tone of the superior school-mistress, as well as benefac- 
tress, which Madame de Montbrillant assumed to a man 
living at her expense ; and who was giving her cause to 
regret the charity she had bestowed upon an unworthy 
object. 

^ '' And you pretend," writes the heroine of the novel 
to Kene, " that my letter has done you good ? The one 
you have written me is more unjust, more full of anim- 
osity than the first ! My friend, you are not in f 
state to judge ! Your head is in afeiviient, solitude m 
fatal to you ; and I begin to repent having given y*y^^ 
tlie chance to shut yourself up thus. You believe that 
you have cause to complain of M. Gamier to-day; 

^ Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 289. 
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althougli he has done nothing but push too far the 
warmth of expression he usea always ; and which has 
no other object than to bring you back to your friends* 
He has exhausted for this object in vain all the argu- 
ments relatiog to your own healthy safety and welfare : 
then he tried a ehord which in all other periods was 
made to touch you ; the peace of mind of a woman of 
Beventy^five, who has had the goodness^ to isolate her- 
self to follow you. He perhaps l>e]teved that she secret- 
ly groaned at the thought of passing the winter out 
of reach of help ; that was only natural ; and you make it 
a crime in him ! My friend, you afflict me, your state 
penetrates me with grief — for if you had said in cold 
blood all that you say in your three letters — but 
no ! You are ill, you certainly must be ! And then — 
what is there Uj assure me that some fine day the same 
thing will not happen to me as to M, Garnier? One 
owes the truth to one's friends — so much the worse for 
the one who cannot bear to hear it* You are not of 
those who should misunderstand its language, and you 
do not deserve, in your natural state, friends who can 
wound you. Go back quickly to that state, and pre- 
pare yourself to open your arms to your friend, who 
will not be long before throwing himself into them, by 
what I hear." 



The comparison of the style of these letters with 
Madame d'Epinay's real lettei^s, charmingly as well as 
amiably expressed, ought, one would have thought, to 
have told literary critics that they were dealing with 
forgeries. The same observation applies to all the 
interpolated passages — they have the stamp on them 
of the editor of the Correspondance Littiraire* 

' Qui a tula condesceudunce. Where was the " cjondeseension " on 
tha purt of Madame Liavnssavir 7 Rottsseau supported her as well as 
ThMm ; at the same time, it m clear that her pretgence iti the house* 
hold protected her daughter^ good name : and here [frohabty 
one reason for reniovmg hen 
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We are dealing here only with Madame d'Epinay's 
part in an episode that will be fully examined when tiie 
time comes to consider whether Rousseau committed the 
sceleratesses against Diderot attributed to him. But, by 
way of establishing Rousseau's unaltered friendship for 
her, and upon what basis he founded his theory of the 
mutual duties of friendship, it will be useful to give 
the long letter that is the last confidential communica- 
tion between himself and Madame d'Epinay. We are at 
the end of February or in the first days of March 1757. 
And in May, Madame d'Houdetot will arrive upon the 
scene : and their relationships be disturbed. 

From Rousseau to Madame d'Epinay:— 

" Diderot has written me a third letter returning my 
papers. Although you tell me in yours that you send 
me the packet,^ it has reached me by another means, so 
that when I received it my answer to Diderot was 
already written. You must be as weary of this long, 
tiresome business as I am. So I implore you, let us 
speak no more of it. 

" But how can you suppose that I should complain of 
you, because you scold me? Why, truly, you do well; 
when I am in the wrong, I often need it; and even 
now, when I am in the right, I am grateful to you, l^e- 
cause I see your motives ; and all that you say, because 
it is frank and sincere, hiis the stamp of esteem and 
of friendship. But you would never give me to under- 
stand that it is by indulgence that you speak well of 
me ; y(m would never say ' and a good deal remains 
that might be said.' If you did, you would offend me 
deei:)ly ; but you would commit an outrage against 
yourself too, for honourable people should not have for 
friends those they think ill of What, madame, you 

1 The MS. of the ^'ouvelle Ileloise. This phrase is omitted in 
the MSS., but is re-inserted by the editor of the printed Afemair*, 
who probably had the original letter. See Appendix, Note D. 
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call this merely a fault in form ? Let me make to you 
my declaratioti of what 1 claim from friendship, and 
what I exact from my fiienda. Find fault freely with 
what you object to in my rules ; but do not expect to 
make me easily depart from them, because they are de- 
rived from my character; and that I cannot change. 
First, I wish that my friends should be my friends, and 
not my masters : that they advise me, if they like ; but 
that they do not wish to govern me, I am ready to 
give them my heart, but not my liberty. They may 
Bay anything to me, but not treat me with contempt, 
contempt shown me by a person to whom I am indifier- 
ent is a matter of indifference to me — but if I endured 
it from a friend, I should deserve it. If they have the 
misfortune to despise me, do not let them tell me so — of 
what use is that ? Let them renounce me : this duty 
they owe themselves. But apart from this tone of con- 
tempt, let them use the tone they please, and urge what 
they like — that is their right ; but when, having listened 
to themj I foUow my own judgment, I exercise my 
own right; and when I have once decided on what I 
wish to do, I find incessant remonstrances or reproaches 
useless and out of place. Then the great zeal shown in 
rendering me services 1 do not want annoys me, and 
gives a certain air of patronage to their friendship 
which displeases me. Any one can help a fellow man. 
I would rather they loved me, and let mc love them ; 
that is what only friends can do. Their caresses alone 
could make me endure their bencfitB ; and also if they 
do persuade me to receive them, I would like them to 
consult my taste and not their own, for we think so 
differently, that what to them might seem agreeable, to 
me might bu displeasing. If a rjuarrfl happen, I am 
willing to atlmit that wi 
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he should not imitate my fault and get angry, or if he 
do, he does not love me. On the contrarj, I would 
have him caress me tenderly, kiss me affectionately — do 
you hear, madame ? In a word, let him commence by 
appeasing my anger — and assuredly it will not take him 
long. For no anger ever flamed in me that a tear 
would not extinguish. Then, when I am soothed and 
made tender and contrite^ let him scold me as he please, 
and show me where I was wrong, and certainly he will 
not find me obdurate. That is what I would wish my 
friend to do for me : and what I am always willing, in 
the same case, to do for him. I may quote upon this 
subject a small example that you know nothing about^ 
although it concerns ourselves. It was upon the oc- 
casion of the note I wrote you, when I spoke of the 
Bastille in a very different sense to the one you gave my 
words. You wrote me a letter, very far from being 
angry or even impatient. You do not know how to 
write such letters to your friends — but where I saw you 
were displeased with mine. I was persuaded, and am still 
persuaded, that in this you were wrong, and I explained 
this in my reply. You had put forward certain maxims: 
that one should love all men alike, that one must be 
satisfied with others in order to be satisfied with one's 
self ; that we are made for society and to support each 
others faults, etc., etc. You had precisely started me 
on my own ground, and my letter was a good one — or 
at least I thought it so — and certainly you would have 
had to take time to reply to it. Ready to send it off> I 
looked through it again ; it was written, you may be 
sure, in a tone of friendship, but with a certain warmth 
that I cannot avoid. I felt that you would not be more 
pleased with it than with my first letter, and that it 
might provoke a sort of altercation between us. of which 
I should be the originator. Directly, I threw my letter 
on the fire, resolved to let the discussion drop. I can't 
tell you with what satisfaction I saw my eloquent argu- 
ments bum to ashes^ and you know that I have never 
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tonclied upon the subject again. My dear and kind 
friend, Pythagoras said that one most never stir the 
fire with a sword ; this sentence appears to me the most 
important and the most sacred law of friendship. I 
have other pretentions with my friends, and these claims 

row stronger as they become more dear to me; also, 
shall be every day more exacting with you 1 But I 
must really finish this letter. Upon re-reading yours, 
I see that you announce the packet from Diderot, but it 
did not come with your letter; I received the packet 
some time before. Do not wonder if my hatred for 
Paris grows; except your letters, nothing but worry 
reaches me from there. If you wish to protest against 
my views on this matter you have the fuU right to. 
I shall receive your arguments well, but they will 
be useless. And when you see that, you will not con- 
tinually repeat them." 



CHAPTER III 

THE FIRST CRIME AGAINST MADAME jyEPINAY: 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 

We now know the true relations between Rousseaa 
and Madame d'Epinay in the spring of 1757. From 
this position our judgment of their case must depend 
upon the certain or uncertain grounds of Jean Jacques' 
belief that his friend and hostess had acted the part 
of a spy upon him ; that she had endeavoured to get 
possession of his private letters ; and that she had used 
the information she had obtained by these base means, 
maliciously to stir up jealousy against him ; and to sow 
division between the Marquis de Saint-Lambert and his 
mistress — her sister-in-law, the Countess d'Houdetot 
If, after their long intimacy, her kind and thoughtful 
preparation of the Hermitage for him, her reliance upon 
his counsels in her difficulties, her readiness to aflbrd 
him sjnupathy and counsel in his own troubles, Rousseau 
allowed himself ivitliout convincing proofs of her guilt 
to suspect Madame d'Epiuay of these detestable actions, 
he was a traitor to his own code of noble friendship. 
But if the evidence put before him did not allow him to 
doubt Madame d'Epinay's treachery, then the proofs of 
her affection, which he had taken seriously, became so 
many injuries ; and the wound was the more cruel and 
unforgivable, because it was dealt him in the house of 
a friend. 

Before we examine whether it was possible for 
Rousseau to doubt the evidence upon which he based 
the charge he brought against Madame d'Epinay, it is 
necessary to establish definitely what the charge was. 
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■ For, here, the Menwirs have introduced a fable, that, 
I adopted by Sevelinges in h'a libellous notice of KouBseau 

in the Biog7rtphie Uniirerselle^ has aasumed the form 
I of an authentic historical fact, so that we have it gener- 
ally reported by modem critics^ that Jean Jacques 
aeciisea Madame d'Epiiiay of humng nrriMen an 

■ armnyinous letter to Saint- Lambert, informing him. of 
the Jfirtatums goifig on in the forest of Montmorency; 

Itmd that the tnie authm' of this anonymous letter was^ 
if not Rousseau himself then ThSrese. 
Now about this anonymous letter : — not only the 
author of the Coiifessions does not mention it, but 
Diderot does not mention it either. 
"The fine gentleman Rous.seau/' wrote the author of 
Les SejHs Scelei*atesse.H de */. J, Rousseau^ *' accused 
Madame d'Epinay of having dther instmcted M. de 
Saint- Larnhert herself or ha-ving had him instntetedy 

- about his passion for Madame d'Houdetot" 

p (** II aceusait Madame d'Epinay dWoir ou instruitj ou 
fait instruire M, de Saint^Lambert de sa passion pour 

- Madame d'Houdetot") 

P If we consult the Arsenal Notes, we discover there 
the certain proof that this story about an anonymous 
letter, received by Saint-Lambert, was not told by 
Madame d'Epinay either, in her first version of this affair. 
For we find it suggested as one of the '' changes to be 
made," in the following note. 
^Arsenal MS* Cahier 



vieu 



0- 



Translation, 

"See whether after the letter begun, there should not 
be a narrative of the guardian which explains all Rene*s 
intrigue: — and he made believe to accuse Madame de 
Montbrillant of having, in order to separate him from 

^ See pag# 46. 

^ By Sttiut-Mare Girardin, by Bainte-Beuve, and by E. Scberer^ 

^ See Appendix, Note D B d. 
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the Countess, written an anonymous letter to Dulaurier^ 
accusing Reni and her (the Countess) of secret inti- 
macy : it is certain that there was an anonymous letter 
written to Dulaurier — there are reasons to believe that 
it wa^ by RenS himself. Perhaps from this should one 
begin here about the intrigue with Gamier? Perhaps 
for this, one should make Dulaurier leave again ? " 

These "perhapses'* show the free scope left to an 
inventor, who is not hampered by the necessity of relat- 
ing facts as they were. We have the interpolated passage 
in the re- written cahier No. 141, as in the printai 
Memoirs, vol. iil pp. 67-69. 

Translation. 

" For a right understanding of what may follow it 
should be known that Rene's passion for the Countess 
de Lange was very real. He knew her so devot^ly 
attached to Dulaurier that he saw no other means of 
obtaining any hold upon her regard, except by destroy- 
ing her faith in the Marquis. He was impeccable : there 
was no way of fastening suspicion on him, nor of 
attributing any blame to him, that would seem credible. 
Not to alarm the Countess, Ken^ was careful at first to 
hide the love he had conceived for her ; and used all his 
warmth and eloquence to rouse in her scruples about her 
liaison with the Marquis. As this did not succeed, he 
pretended to believe that ]\Iadame de Montbrillant was 
also in love with the Marquis ; and anxious to tiike him 
away from her sister-in-law. He gave it to be under- 
stood that he was not far from believing that the 
Marquis was much flattered. The Marquis himself 
in vain protested. Ren^ always made a jest of it; 
and persisted in giving an air of reality to this idea. 
He found a double advantage in this plan : for he 
awoke jealousy in the Countess, and thus separated her 
from her sister-in-law, whose penetration he dreaded. 
This jealousy having no real foundation, was calculated 
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to irritate the Marquis ; to produce bitterness and per- 
haps a rupture between him and Madame de Lange, 
Almost at the sa7}ie tinie-^ ilw Marquis received an 
anonymous letter which told Mm that Madame de 
Lafige and Ueni were befoolifig him; and lived to- 
gether on the mo fit intimate and scandalinis tenns. In 
proof of this charge were given real cireumstanccs, but 
they were dressed up in such a way as to serve the 
calumnies put forward by the author of the letter, I 
always euspccted la petite Eloi:'^ and this was the idea V 
of almost all the witnesses of this adventure* Few men 
are sufficiently masters of themselves to mistrust appear- 
ances of truth ; and these could only be overcome when 
compared with aU the esteem due to the Countess. 
M, Dulaiirier had with her a very lively explanation: 
after which, however, he did her the justice she deserved. 
As the Countess did not suspect Rene's sentiments 
for her, she confided to him the secret of this letter; 
and he was thrown consequently into so much anger 
and grief, that he became ill. In the search for an 
author he did not hesitate to name Madame de Mont- 
brillant. * Here is a crime/ be said, * which her passion 
for the Marquis has made her commit She no doubt 
thought by these means she would separate him from 
the Countess/ In short, he adopted, or pretended to 
adopt, this idea so positively, that notwithstanding aU 
the Marquis and Countess could do, he behaved as though 
he had certain knowledge of it as a fact" 

The story told by Rousseau in the CoTifessions is 
very diflerent. Having conceived this inopportune 
passion for Madame d'Houdetot, Jean Jacques persuaded 
himself he was too old to be a dangerous rival to Saint- 
Lambert ; and very far from making any secret of the 
matteij be confessed his plight to Madame d'Houdetot ; 
who replied that though he was the most lovable man in 
the workb and though no one knew how to love so well, 

* Th^r^se ; the first notion of making RousBeau himaell the writer 
of the anOQjmous letter was pnobably recognissed as too extrava^ntw 
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yet — Saint-Lambert stood between tbem.^ This the 
docile and credulous Jean Jacques accepted quite literally 
— ^notwithstanding the fact that the inconstant wife of 
the Count d'Houdetot, who prided herself so much on 
being the constant mistress of the absent Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert, gave him frequent rendezvous in the 
forest of Montmorency : and at her chateau at Eaubonne, 
where the submissive Rousseau sighed, and she enter- 
tained him by rapturously describing her ardent passion 
for Saint- Lambert ! In other words, it seems impossible 
to doubt that Madame d'Houdetot — who, like her sister- 
in-law Madame d'Epinay, had undergone her sentimental 
training in the epoch when Manon Lescaut was queen 
of hearts, played off upon the literal Jean Jacques the 
same (perhaps half-conscious) comedy that, in earlier 
days, Madame d'Epinay enacted with M. do Francaeil; 
when she had appointed a moonlight meeting, wherein 
he was to be corrected of all sentiments that did not fall 
in with the scrupulously platonic relations she professed 
to desire.^ Madame d'lloudetot, who was in her sister- 
in-law's confidence, knew certainly what had been the 
result of Madame d'Epinay s excessive confidence in M. 
de Francueil. Yet this lady, with a husband and a 
lover at the wars, did not hesitate to repeat, under still 
more perilous circumstances, the same experiment that 
had ended so badly in her cousin's case ! She invited 
Jean Jacques to sup with her alone, at midnight, in 
the garden of her chateau at Eaubonne. Every one 
recollects the memorable scene, described by the author 
of the Confessions, who was also the author of the 
Nouvclle Heloise; the dethroner of Manon, and the 
restorer of the cult of romantic love : — 

^ Confessions f part ii. 

2 See Memoirs, vol. i. page 140. " // n^est pas dcms mes prijwi/w," 
said Madame de Montbrillant to de Formeuse, " de vie croire auiori- 
sere par la conduite de man mari d' avoir un ainant ; de plitSj je Tainn- 
votis pauvez compter surce que je votis die l^ : et vous pouvez compter 
8ur la tendre amitie que je vous promets,'* and a great doal more ;— 
one thinks one is listening to Madame d'Houdetot I 
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n y avait six mois qu'eile vivait Bcule, c'eefc k dire 
loin de sou ainant> et do son mari : — -il y avait troiB que 
je la voyais presque tous les joum, et toujour^ riimour en 
tiers entre elle et moi, Noub avions soup^ tete-&--tSte : 
nons etions .seiil, dans un bouquet, an clair do la lune : 
et apr^s deux lieurcs de rentretien Ic plua vif* et le plus 
tendre, elle sortitj au milieu de la nuit, de ce Ixjsquet, 
et des bras de son ami, aussi intaete, aussi pure de corps, 
et de cmur, qu elle y etait entree/' {Confessions, pt. 
ii., liv. ix.) 

But wa.s Madame d'Houdetot as entirely gratified as 
Rousseau supposed she was, by tkin docility ? There 
are vert^es and sayings of this lady which go to prove;^ 
her a far less probable convert to the cult of romantic 
love than even Madame d'Epinay. In any case the 
forest walks and meetings by appointment at La 
Chevrette and at Eauboune, plainly, after this supper, 
began to pall on Madame d'Houdetot : and they bad 
heeii a vexf.ition all the time to Madame d^EpinayJ 
That lady, too, had a lover at the wars. Grimm was 
acting as secretary to the Mareclial d^Estrces in West- 
phalia ; where Saint- Lambert was serving with his regi- 
ment. It does not seem unreasonable that Madame j 
d'Epinay should have suffered in her pride, and in heti 
heart too, to see her hon cher ami, her '"Ours," her^ 
hermit, whose retreat she had built for him, entertaining 
by philosophic reflections, and enchanting by romantic 
rhapsodies, not her own graas widowhood, but the grasal 
widowhood of the mistress of the Marquis de Saint«| 
Lambert who was comparatively a new friend I And to 
understand the position accurately, one has to realize 
that Madame d*Epinay and Madame d'Houdetot were I 
cousins, as well as sisters-in-law ; that they had grown 
up together; that no one can read the Memoirs at- 
tentively , especially in the manuscripts, without dis^* 
covering that, whilst in almost every other case when 
the amiable authoress appears malicious, it is because^ 
ahe expresses the dislikes of Grimm, when she is 
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mcolicious at the expense of Madame d'Houdetot (and 
she is so very often), the dislike she expresses is evi- 
dently her own. Here, indeed, we find the censors who 
undertake the revision of the original version toning 
down on several occasions Madame de Montbnllant's 
outbursts against the Countess de Lange and her 
" insupportability." 

It is time to reach the denouement Jean Jacques 
calls one day at Eaubonne and finds Madame d'Houdetot 
in tears. " They have betrayed us," she says. In other 
words, Saint-Lambert has been informed of their 
frequent walks and meetings : and he has written 
angrily to his mistress. Rousseau is full of self-reproach 
and distress. But who can the mischief-maker have 
been ? Madame d'Houdetot at once settles the question. 
It is her cousin, Madame d'Epinay : who has before this 
endeavoured to sow division between herself and her 
lover. Rousseau, weighing the matter, can find no other 
possible solution. Grimm is near Saint-Lambert: and 
Madame d'Epinay is ccrta^inly in constant communica- 
tion with Grimm. 

If w^e turn to the Memoirs, we find that this theon' 
is plainly supported by the evidence, even as it is given 
there. The interpolated episode of the anonymous 
letter does not conceal from the attentive reader the 
fact that Volx received from Madame de jMontbrillant 
long letters giving him frequent accounts of the goings 
on of the Countess de Lange ; of her singular light- 
heartedness in view of the absence of her lover ; and of 
her frequent meetings with Een(5, and their mysterious 
intimacy. It is also said that Volx and Dulaurier 
exchange letters. In these circumstances the anony- 
mous letter was not needed to arouse the jealousy 
of the absent lover : it tvas needed, in the sto7'y, ti) 
exonerate Madame de Monthrillant. But Rousseaus 
conviction that Madame d'Epinay was the mischief- 
maker did not merely rest upon Madame d'Houdetot's 
assertions, and upon the difliculty of finding any one 
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^ho could possiljly have infomied the Marquis in 
Westphalia of what was taking place in the forest of 
Montmorency, Th^^rese Levasseur now came forward 
with a strange confirmatory story. She declared that 
"'adame d'Epinay secretly endeavoured to persuade her 
steal and bring her the letters Madame d*Houdetot 
wrote to Rousseau : that when she, Th<ir^se, replied 
that Rousseau tore up these lettei-s when he had read 
them, Madame d*Epinay urged her to collect and bring 
her the pieces, and that they could be put together with 
care ! Th<^rese further stated that upon one occasion 
when Rousseau had slept at the Chevrette, a letter from 
Eau bonne arrived at the Hermitage, and that she had 
taken it to the Chevrette ; and that Madame d*Epinay 
had endeavoured to snatch it from her ; and when she 
had concealed it, had held her, whilst she looked for 
it in her apron. In the very hour, as illduck would have 
it, when Jean Jacques was burning wnth indignation at 
these revelations, came a caressing little note from his 
hostess, invitiog him to pass a week at La Chevrette. 
He replied evasively at first, that until certain doubts 
in his mind were cleared away he could not meet her ; 
she answered with friendly anxiety for his distress and 
claiming his confidence . He then lost his head ; and 
replied that she had forfeited his confidence and would 
find it difficult to recover it : and he went 00 to explain, 
^_without naming the personages concerned, that an eflbrt 
^Wid been made to divide two lovers, and that his name 
phad been used to awaken the jealousy of one of them, 
Madame d'Epinay replied that she was innocent of any 
I effort to divide these lovers, who were " as dear to her 
^^s to Jean Jacques himself." She implored her ok 
^ft*iend to do her justice ; and not condemn her unheard: 
and she ended by declaring that she was only too 
anxious to forgive him, 

RousseaUt who recognized that he had been imprudent, 
went to the Chevrette in great alarm, and then — what 
one might expect happened t Madame d'Epinay, who 
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knew she had been in the wrong in exhaling her im- 
patience and irritation against the flirtations of Madame 
d'Houdetot in her letters to Grimm, melted into tears 
when she saw her favourite old friend, her " bear/* whom 
she did not intend to injure ; and the poor " bear," who 
did not understand how it had happened, but who, in 
sight of the dear lady who built him his retreat, could 
not believe, in spite of the evidence which stared him in 
the face, that she had meant him unkindness, burst into 
tears also. The two old friends embraced each other: 
the quarrel was patched up without any explanation, 
and things went on outwardly as before. 

Before examining what Madame d'Epinay*s faults 
really were against Rousseau upon this occasion, we 
have to decide the much more important question to 
us, of whether Rousseau can be shown guilty of the 
" crime " of base suspiciousness against an old friend ; if 
not of ingratitude towards a benefactress? We have 
to decide further whether there were any grounds for 
the charge made by Diderot of falsity against Rousseau, 
in that he wept at Madame d'Epinay's feet, and im- 
plored her pardon for his unjust suspicions ; yet repeated 
the same accusations against her behind her back. 

We shall find it proved that Rousseau committed 
neither of these crimes. 

He was not basely suspicious ; nor was it his diseased 
imagination which suggested to him that Madame 
d'Epinay had been the tale-bearer who had revealed 
to the Marquis in Westphalia what was going on in the 
forest of Montmorency. But Madame d'lIoudeM 
informed him that her lover had been made jealous by 
some tale-bearer; and that she believed the mischief- 
maker was Madame d'Epinay, who had already tried to 
stir up strife between herself and Saint-Lambert, 

Again Rousseau had no suspicion that Madame 
d'Epinay had abused her position by endeavouring to^ 
gain over Therese to her ends ; but Tlierese herself 
amazed him by the assertion that the lady had en- 
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deavoured by biibefi and threats to persuade her to steal 
from him Madame d'Houdetof 8 letters. 

In other words, Rousseau was compelled to believe 
Madame d'Epinay guilty of these acts of treachery by 
the difficulty of discovering any one else who could 
have made mischief with Saint- Lambert ; and by the 
impossibility of supposing that tbe '* simple and honest'* 
Thi^rese w^as either intellectually or morally capable of 
fabricating tlic story she related to him. 

Again, when w^e test the truth of the assertion that 
Rousseau described Madame d'Epinay as the blackest of 
women behind her back, w^hilst to her face he abjectly 
implored her pardon for all his faults, we find that the 
very opposite of this was true. 

We find that after hearing Thi^rfese's story, Rouasean 
did not secretly, nor publicly, accuse Madame d'Epinay, 
but that with perfect loyalty to her in her character of 
an old friend, he wrote to her informing her that his 
confidence in her was shaken and that he suspected her 
of using his name to sow disunion between two lovers 
who were his friends, thus giving her the opportunity of 
demanding an explanation* 

It is true that when Madame d'Epinay did not seize 
this opportunity, but, in her first interview with him 
after his denunciatory letter, instead of requiring, or 
oflering more information, burst into tears, and em- 
braced him, Rousseau, moved by these signs of distress 
and afiection, had not the courage to sift the matter out 
nor to tax Madame d'Epinay with the odious action 
attributed to her by Therfese. 

But tmither did fm accuse her of tlie odious {Wtion 
behind her back; and Diderot's letter, quoted by him in 
proof of his assertion that, after the temporary reconcilia- 
tion, Jean Jacques had persisted in accusing Madame 
d'Epinay as the blackest of women, actually proves the 
contrary. This letter (which wnll presently be given) 
was written to urge Rousseau to accompany Madame 
d'Epinay to Geneva. It contains this phrase, ** if you 
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are satisfied with Madame d'Epinay, you ought to accom- 
pany her ; if you are dissatisS&ed with her, all the more 
reason is there for going." So that Diderot does not 
know the position at the moment; and although his 
words indicate that he is aware there has been some 
cause of dissatisfaction, they also prove that Rousseau 
could not have told him the facts. For even the 
tyrannical Encyclopaedist could hardly have esteemed it 
a reason that made it all the more necessary for Jean 
Jacques to follow this lady to Geneva that he knew she 
had bribed a woman living imder his protection to steal 
his private letters ? 

So that with regard to these charges w^e find that 
Rousseau was not guilty of base or insane suspicions 
against a tried friend, but that his belief in Madame 
d'Epinay's treachery was the inevitable conclusion he 
drew from the facts disclosed by Madame d'Houdetot 
and by Thdrfese ; that in these circumstances he was not 
guilty of falsity, weeping at Madame d'Epinay's knees 
and traducing her behind her back ; but that he behaved 
in an exactly opposite manner, at once informing her of 
his suspicions ; and behind her back, refraining from all 
mention of these suspicions, when justifying himself to 
others from the charge of ingratitude towards her. 

We have now to see what light is thrown upon 
Madame d'Epinay's true behaviour, and her sentiments 
towards Rousseau and Madame d'Houdetot, by a curious 
document which indubitably belongs to this period ; and 
which, in all probability, represents the identical and 
original cause of Saint-Lambert's dissatisfaction with his 
mistress. Whilst Grimm was in Westphalia, Madame 
d'Epinay, for her own entertainment as well as his, sent 
him several literary portraits of their mutual friends, and 
a much too flattering portrait of himself, reproduced in 
the Memoirs. These portraits (with some letters of her 
own to Tronchin, a letter in verse to the Marquis de 
Saint- Lambert, a poem addressed to Grimm, as '*Tyran le 
Blanc,*' and a letter to her from Desmahis, also in verse) 
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Madame d'Epinay bad printed fit Geneva in 1758, for 
private circulation amongst lier friends, in a small volume 
entitled Mcs Alonieuts Hemrtur', 

The book was printed in the interval between tlie final 
rupture with Rousseau, in Deceraber 1757, and Grimms 
arrival at Geneva, in February 1759. One has only to 

read the Portrmt of Madame II to realiice how 

annoyed Tpan le Blanc must have been at this impru- 
dence, Madame d'Epiuay's liking for Rouwseau and her 

antipathy to Madame H were secrets which lent an 

entirely new aspect to the quarrel as reported by himself 
and Diderot The little volume, too, contained other 
indiscretions. Voltaire wa*s lightly treated in comparison 
with Rousseau. Madame d'Epinay was shown much too 
interested in Saint-Lambert ; and Dcsmahis appeared on 
by far too familiar terms with a lady who had obtaiued 
the distinction, and promotion to the honourable rank, of 
mistress to M. Grimm. So the little book wan suppressed, 
And it IB with reference to this volume, and not to the 
Memoirs, that Madame d'Epinay's rej>]y to Sedaine, 
quoted by MM, Perey and Maugras, must be read* 
Some copies of this rare little volume exist, and one can 
be consulted en resm^^e at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 



PORTRAIT DE MADAME H- 



"Since my earliest childhood, I have lived on intimate 
terms with Sladame H. I have always had a liking for 
her But only within the last two years have 1 truly 
desired to make a friend of hen I have always recognized 
in her frankness, good faith, sweet temper, patience and 

a trustworthiness beyond fault Never any 

mischievous go.'^sip from her; and her merit for this is 
all the greater, because she is naturally abseut-mindadj 
childish and thoughtless. She was entirely absorbed by 
a passion of six months' standing w4xen, in May 1753,^ I 
invited her to pass some time %vith me in the country, 
^ The date of the birth of de Franc iieO^B son. 
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I thought I should find in her an amiable companion, so 
taken up with her passion that she would not worry me 
in my own ways of life. But soon I felt for her real 
friendship, and the most tender interest. In the end 
she gave me all her confidence ; and on my side I had 
no secrets from her. I stipulated, however, that she 
should never talk about anything that concerned me to 
her lover ; and I am persuaded that she kept her word. 
She is capable of hiding from him secrets which do not 
concern him : she knows even how to endure his sus- 
picions, rather than to prove false to the confidence 
shown her. This time in the country, up to the moment 
of Madame d'H.'s departure, appeared charming to me. 
Nevertheless some thoughtless and imprudent actiom 
of hers mxxde me from time to time regy*et that I teas 
in Iter confidence. Some fads which I remarked in 
her sometimes irritated we against her: h\U this 
irritation hardly betrayed itself exc4*pt when 1 ica.i 
tormented by other troubles. Then, as these fads (D'C 
entirely apposed to my own character, they became 
insujyportable to me. Such are, for instance : her hahit 
of never being ready in time for anything; of imiting 
until other i^eople are eating dessert, before beginning 
her dinner; of lielping licrself from every dish, and 
eating nothing ; of coiistantly wearing an absent air, 
esjyecially tvhen Iier lover is away ; of leainng ab^mt 
the room everything belonging to her; of constantlji 
forgetting where she is ; and ivhat she has to do. Here 
are the chief defects that I find in her. She left me in 
the month of June and returned to her country seat ; 
where I went to join her in the month of September. I 
found her much less glad to sec me than I had expected. 
Her lover remained in Paris. She spoke very little about 
him, and as she dawdles on interminably ^ upon what 
interests her, I thought her taste for him had grown less. 
Two days after I found her in despair at not having 
heard from him ! But the next day, she was as gay as 
1 '^ elk rabdche." 
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usual ! All this appeared strange to me. Nevertheless 
these obfjervatioiis did not diminish my friendship for 
her ; they only decided me to have no part in an affair 
that promised badly, and where I might find myself 
compromised without being of any use to my friend. 
Above all^ I did not observe any vei^ lively devotion 
on the kwef*^B side in return for hers. His conduct on 
several occamnis appeared to me very light* I risk^ed 
speaking to him %ipon the suhject unknown to Madame 
H. I was not satisfied with his replies — in short, I 
foresaw misfortunes. I returned to Paris, and eight days 
afterwards the affair was betrayed. The husband^ who 
saw by the letters that fell into his hands that I was 
mised up in the business, spoke of me in an abominable 
way. 1 had mth him a conversation of the sort I was 
bound to have./^ The danger where I saw Madame H. 
frightened me so much that I tried to let her U7iderstand 
the judgment I had formed upon tfie conduct of her 
lover. But this was done with all possible consideration 
for her sensibility. She did not listen to me; mid if 
she uijderstood me I do not doubt that she bore me til 
mill fm* it Nevertheless I still tried to be useful to 
her by restraining her imprudence ; but then the same 
reasons I had before induced me little by little to lessen 
our intimacy. I took no notice of her affairs ; and soon 
she appeared to have entirely forgotten me. It was 
not that she loved me Icss^ but that she could not dilate 
to me upon the love of what she held most dear. As I 
always take the same interest in her, I was careful from 
time to time to keep myself informed of her situation. 

She has ret^iined her taste for M , and this affection 

appeared to me this winter, on both sides more lively 
than ever. The long absence of her lover has, it seems 
to me, served only to increase it, Two months ago, as I 
intended to establish myself at the country house earlier 
than usual, I invited Madame H. to come, seeing no 
abjection in the way of yielding to my pleasure in her 
I J'eus aveo lui une coavers&tion telle que je la devais avoir. 
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society. The absence of her lover, and the permission I 
gave her husband to visit me again, removed all the 
obstacles which before stood in the way of these arrange- 
ments and the gratification of my liking for her. She 
accepted my proposal. I began to see her much oftener 
and with much more pleasure ; because I found her 
much more interested in what was going on around her. 
One of my friends being at the time in a frightful state 
of health, she ajypeared to take the most lively ipiterest 
m him, although she kneiv him vein/ slightly ; and she 
gave him u2)on this occasion all the signs of the greatest 
friendship. All this appeared very simple; for I 
know "no creatnre living more interesting than he is, 
nor more f nil of sensibility than she is. At the end of 
three weeks, however, tlie advaiices she made to him, and 
some notes that fell into my hands,^ led me to believe 
that he had turned her head. However, I noticed no 
change in her, and I suspected that she nourished this 
sentiment in secret, and without herself recognizing it. 
But I have been cured of this idea by an obsen-ation I 
have made since we came down to the countr}% and 
which is explained by what I have already said of her 
character. Her impatience to see him is extreme and 
vivacious; but when he arrives, and she has wished 
him good-day, she jyays "no more attention to him and 
appears to forget his presence — avec elle, pas tk 
lendemain. During the month we have passed together 
I noticed that she has corrected the indolence that 
once so displeased me in her. Her fads remain the 
same ; but as I am no longer made irritable by trouble 
they do not worry me. I love her tenderly. The fear 
of finding myself too much mixed up in her affairs 
when her lover returns could alone prevent me fbm 
giving myself up to my inclination for her. 

*' I conclude that, on the whole, no other woman can 

compare with Madame H . Her mind and heart are 

excellent, although her head might lead her to conunit 
^ How did these notes fall into Madame d'Epinay's hands I 
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many a fault. She is light, but she is constant. Her 
lightness consists in that pleasure or pain leave hardly 
any trace with her. Every feeling is effaced all the 
more promptly because in the first moment she feels 
vividly — avec elle, pas de lendemain. She is as true in 
friendship as she is tender in love. Never has she said 
or thought evil of any one ; and whoever undertakes to 
criticize will end, as I do, by praising her/' 

In connection with the sincerity of the ** tender love " 
professed by Madame d'Epinay for Madame d'H not- 
withstanding her " insupportable fads," several passages 
from the Archives and Arsenal Manuscript — toned down 
by later corrections — are found in the old cahiers. Thus 
in 142 cahier (which has been re-produced as the 137 
cahier) one reads : " I have had a visit from the 
Countess de Lange. She appeared more feverish and 
haggard than ever, shrieking like a blind ivoman 
{criant comme une aveugle) — really I think she is going 
mxid : my companion was deafened by her; and I was 
bored to extinction. She threatens us loith a visitation 
of several days here tvith her sister-in-law y the Countess 
de B. I shall try to get out of it if I can without 
wounding her feelings. Tlie countess wisJies to make 
the acquaintance of Milord and Lady Wilx.^ I shall not 
mix myself up in it. Ladi, who has never seen her, 
does not like her ; on the contrary, if milord speaks 
about it to me I shall beg him not to let any politeness 
towards me influence him. And whilst praising the 
heart and soul of the Countess, I shall not make any 
secret of her insupportability (en faisant d'ailleurs T^loge 
du cceur et de Tame de la Comtesse je ne tairai pas son 
insupportabilit(5 **). 

The Portrait of Madame H makes quite in- 
telligible to us, what Mr. Morley describes as a ''puzzle 
that can never be found out ; or be worth finding out.*' ^ 
It is worth finding out, for those who desire to know 
Rousseau as he really was, that he did not write an 
1 Holhachs. 2 Vol. i. p. 278. 
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anonymous letter to the lover of a woman he had 
attempted to seduce ; and then accuse another person of 
writing it^ It is also worth while to find out that he 
was not a suspicious maniac, who without just grounds 
imagined a tried friend had betrayed him.^ Nor yet an 
ungrateful impostor who, to escape from his obligation to 
a benefactress, invented false charges against her.' The 
final dismissal of all these theories is the result of the 
key to the puzzle given by Madame d'Epinay's own 
admission in this document. 

My discovery in 1897 of the Portrait of Madame 

H two years after the publication of my Studies in 

the France of Voltaire and Rousseau^ proved to me that 
I was wrong when, in that work, I expressed the opinion 
that though Rousseau could not be described as ^' basely 
suspicious " because he believed in the honesty of his 
humble life companion Th^rfese, he probably did 
Madame d'Epinay injustice when he accepted from 
Therese her assertion that the lady of La Chevrette had 
stooped to the meanness of reading Madame d'Houdetot's 
letters. In the face of Madame d'Epinay's own admission, 
found in this document, that " some letters that fell into 
her hands led her to believe that Rousseau had turned 
Madame d'Houdetot's head,' one can no longer describe 
Madame d'Epinay as incapable of this act. How should 
these letters have fallen into her hands, unless Therese 
were mixed up in it ? At the risk of letting partiality 
for Madame d'Epinay make one too indulgent, I think 
we may still disbelieve the story that the lady of 
"good society" attempted either by bribery or force 
to obtain Rousseau's private letters. As we have 
no positive evidence to decide it, the question re- 
mains an open one. But there is an episode in the 
Memoirs that seems to me to give a clue to the probable 
answer : — 

^ Theory of Sevelinges. 

2 Theory of Sainte-Beave. 

' Theory of Saint-Marc Girardin and of EL Scheror. 
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Madame de Montbrillant writes to Volx, telling him 
that Rent's housekeepers, mother and daughter, are 
jealous, and mystified by Rent's constant meetings with 
the Countess de Lange. 

" I was obliged/' the lady writes,^ " to stop them in 
their confidences, which threatened to become scandalous. 
They have foimd a letter — what about I don't know, for 
I wouldn't let them go into details. I said to the petite 
Eloi (Th^rfeseV * My child, when one finds other people's 
letters left aoout, one either throws them on the fire 
without reading them or gives them back to those to 
whom they belong.' ** 

I think wo may believe that the Levasseurs were 
mystified, that Th^rfese was jealous ; that she took the 
letter, or letters, to Madame d'Epinay ; that the lady — 
jealous also — did not say what she ought to have said, 
but that she did what she ought not to have done ; and 
read the letters ? 

But if the extent of Madame d'Epinay's guilt be an 
open question — what this document establishes as a 
positive historical fact is that every charge brought 
against her by Itousseau is proved. Taking the most 
indulgent view of her case, her own admissions show 
that she had on earlier occasions interfered mischievously 
between Madame d'Houdetot and Saint-Lambert ; ^ that 
she had read letters written by her cousin to Rousseau ; 
that upon information derived by these dishonest means 
she based the opinion that he had turned Madame 
d*Houdetot*s head; and that she communicated this 
news to Grimm, whom she knew as a hater of Rousseau, 
and in close communication with Saint-Lambert. After 
this, who is going to deny that Madame d'Epinay was 

1 MS. cahier 142, Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 6. 

^ See Portrait of Madame H, Madame d'Epinay speaks to Saint- 
Lambert, unknown to Madame WHoudetoty about tbis liaison ; sbe 
speaks to tbe Count d'Houdetot ; sbe speaks to Madame d'Houdetot ; 
and tries ^* to let ber understand tbe judgment sbe bas formed upon 
the conduct of her lover, viz. that be is light and does not show a 
lively devotion," etc. 

vou I. 17 
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responsible for the angry letter from the Marquis which 
threw Madame d'Houdetot into tears ? 

But in all this, Madame d*Epinaj/s spitefulne^s tvcts 
directed not against Jean Jacques himself ^ hut offainst 
Madame d'Houdetot ? That is true: and one feek that 
Rousseau himself recognized it, and that the tone of his 
indignation would have perhaps been more restrained had 
he felt himself the chief suflFerer, or the person intended 
to suffer, at the hands of one who had shown him much 
kindness. But the unkindness done thirough him to 
the woman he loved, did not allow him to be patient 

In this contemporary document, where Madame 
d'Epinay's evidence comes to us before it had been 
tampered with by Grimm or Diderot, we find a key to 
another puzzle — this one : what did Madame d'Houdetot 
m£an hy it all f 

Was she a selfish coquette, who fostered Rousseau's 
passion merely to gratify her vanity ? But then every 
one agrees in describing her as a very amiable woman. 

Had she, then, a secret inclination for Jean Jacques? 
and did she hope that, in view of the forest walks and 
midnight suppers, he would have the good sense not to 
take her professed constancy to Saint- Lambert too 
literally ? But when she saw how very literal he wa3, 
could she not have made her meaning more clear ? 

Or was she actually an ingf^nue ? .and did she honestly 
believe that the way to cure a man suffering and Kck 
from love was to torment his passion ? But then she 
was twenty-eight years old ; a Society woman with a 
distinct talent for equivocal jokes and licentious poetry: 
and with a lover whose powers as a conversationalist 
displayed themselves especially in the style popularly 
known in French as the one that breaks window-j^aDes. 

Madame d'Epinay, with her peculiar talent of ** sketch- 
ing to the soul " the personages she calls up before u?, 
leaves the puzzle found out — Madame d'Houdetot meant 
none of these things , simply because her actions haduo 
puiyose ; tvcre mthout consequences in her inetvofthem; 
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had no meaning* This casual and vehement Madame 

H J with her '^ fads " (ses tics) of *' never being 

punctual, of leaving everything about/ of beginning to 
eat when other people have finished ; of wearing an 
abstracted air, and Tiever hwnmig where she is or what 
she is doing J,*' yet with gusts of desperate eagerness, and 
fussy haste and impatience, how well one understands 
her *' insupportability " to the vivacious and capable 
Madame d^Epinay : who, for her part, always knows 
where she is and what she is doing, and has no patience 
with *' fads'* entirely foreign to her character. But the 
Portrait of Madame H. not only helps us to understand 
why Madame d'Epinay couldn't abide her cousin and 
sister-in-law ; and why, seeing her hermit the prey of 
whims he mistook for sentiments, and preferred to the 
firm afl'ection of nine years' standing, she lost her temper, 
and behaved thoroughly badly and meanly ^ to Madame 
d*Houdetot ; but not by intention to Jean Jacques. It 
shows us also why Madame d'Houdetot behaved so 
meanly and badly, or at any rate so mischievously, to 
her unlucky adorer : and how mistaken have been those 
of his admirers who, following his own example^ have 
ideabzed this light-headed, light-hearted being; whose 
lightness, as her clear-sighted sister-in-law explained, 
" belonged to her character : and was the result of the 
promptitude with which her most vehement feelings 
were effaced and left no trace behind them." Elle est 
legire en ce ipie le plaisii* et la peine ne laissent gnhre 
de traees ehez elle, tmd s'ejffhce avec d'aiUanl plus de 
promptitude tjiieUe sent mvement dans le jn^emier 
tnstoMi, Avce elle jxis de lendeniain. 

In this way, and for the sufficient reason that we are 
dealing wnth a lady for whom there *'is no to-morrow,'* 
and who has no clear sense of where she is nor what 
she IB doing, we may cease to ask ourselves why 
, Madame d'Houdetot, wishing to remain constant ta 

^ ** M, de Saint-Lambert De rend rien parce que U communiqitt tfynt 
d MadmmtjPI/Qudtiotqm }>€rdtotU.*' — Diderot 4 MUe. VoUand, 176L 
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Saint-Lambert, made rendezvous in woods and bosquets 
at midnight with the love-lorn Jean Jacques; why^ 
having gone to the uttermost limits of imprudence, she 
suddenly became cold and prudent, without cause ; why^ 
having insisted upon his committing the error of 
consulting Grimm, she afterwards, when mischief came 
of her advice, turned round and blamed him for having 
followed it ? Wliy^ having protested that her xmd)nng 
affection and esteem should always he his, never mind 
what other people might say of him, at the very first hint 
that public favour was turning against him, she wrote to 
him to say that her reputation required she should break 
off their friendship ? The explanation and exoneration 
of this conduct is given by Madame d'Epinay: it 
heloiiged to Mme. dHoudetoVs character : " Avee elle 
pas de lendemain." 



CHAPTKK IV 



THE RECONCILIATIOK WITH GRIMM 

After Saint-Lambert's visit to Montmorency, in July, 
and his return to join his regiment, Madame d'Houdetot 
became, as has been said, cold and prudent, all too late 
in the day. She reclaimed from Jean Jacques her 
letters: and informed him she had burnt his. Far 
from arranging romantic meetings, she avoided him, 
Kousseau, in his distress at the change, and convinced 
in conscience that he had not merited it, fretted himself 
into ill-health- Madame d'Epinay, always thoughtful 
and ready with sympathy, played the part of comforter : 
and something more than a semblance of friendship 
between herself and her " bear " was renewed. In 
August, Kousseau wrote his letter to Saint-Lambert (of 
which more will be heard later on), Madame d*Epinay 
went to Paris to be with the wife of the Baron d'Holbach 
in her confinement : and the correspondence between 
herself and Rousseau shows that they had fallen back 
into the old habits of affection. But there was a 
voluntary forgetfulness between them of doubts and of 
faults, that remained unexplained and unacknowledged — 
in short, the seed of distrust had been sown : and Grimm 
came back from Westphalia, in September, very 
determined that the seeds should come to flower* 

Rousseau says in the Confessio'iis that Grimm's un- 
disguised insolence towards him was so unendurable, 
that it became impossible to ignore it longer. He re- 
lates how, having been invited by Madame d'Epinay to 
sup with her, Grimm entered the room before they had 
commenced the meal, and finding only two places laid, 
took Rousseau^s seat, unfolded his napkin, and turning 

s6i 
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his back on the discountenanced Jean Jacques, com- 
menced to converse with Madame d'Epinay as though no 
one else were present Madame aEpinay, he says, 
blushed, rose and offered Jean Jacques her seat, but 
showed no outward sign of indignation against Grimm. 
Rousseau says, he sought in vain to discover upon what 
grounds Grimm assumed towards him this disdainful air. 
" In what way/' he asks, " was I the subject of this new 
patron ? I had lent him money, he had never lent me 
any ; I had watched him in his illness, in mine he never 
came near me ; I had given him all my friends, he never 
gave me any. I had published his praises in all direc- 
tions ; if ho spoke of me, it was less publicly and in 
another sense ; and the tone of commiseration he affected 
towards me, served less to win me sympathy than to 
depreciate me. He took from me even, in so far as he 
was able, the advantages of the trade I had chosen, by 
describing me as a bad copyist. I am willing to admit 
ho may have been right to some extent, but it was not for 
him to say it. He proved, too, that it was not a mere 
joke, by employing a different copyist himself, and by 
leaving me none of the clients he could take from me. 
All this in the end wore out my old attachment which 
spoke for him a long time. I judged his character as 
untrustworthy, and as for his friendship, I decided that it 
was false. Resolved then to break with him, 1 warned 
Madame d'Epinay of this, justifying my resolution by 
several facts which admitted of no reply. She strongly 
combated my decision, without well knowing what to 
say about my reasons. At that time, she had not yet 
talked it over with him. But the following day, instead 
of explaining her views verbally, she gave me a very 
clever letter, where she insisted upon his (Grimm's) 
reserved character as the cause of our misunderstanding. 
In the conversation that we had afterwards, I finished by 
letting myself be convinced that I had misjudged him.'^ 
Rousseau goes on to say that he allowed himself to 
^ ConfesaioiM^ part iL, liv. viii. 




^ 



^ 
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be persuaded to make the firat advances. That Grimm 
received him as a schoolmaster might have done an 
oflGending pupil, lectured him upon Lis faults, and upon 
his own (Grimm's) virtues ; especially iusistiug upon the 
fact that he (Grimm) never lost a friend, whereas Rousseau 
was quarrelsome ; and finally diBmissiug him, with a 
dignified condescension that so imposed upon Rousseau 
that he went away searching out his heart to find what 
could be the meaning of this assumed air of 3U[>criority. 
The results of Rousseau's consent to Madame d'Epinay's 
entreaties were that he had to endure the same rudcneas 
from Grimm as before, but ho had sacrificed his right to 
show indignation or resentment. 

The story of the Mmuyirs given in the 144 th new 
cahier is different : but Voix shows the same temper 
of inefi'able disdain as Grimm, It is Rene who pleads 
with Madame de Montbrillant to make his peace with 
Volx, Madame de Montbrillaut^ with the displeasing tone 
which the real Madame d'Epinay never employs^ tells 
the hermit Reu<i that he must show his contrition if he 
wishes Volx to receive him back to friendship, Ken^ 
promises he will humiliate himself as required ; but when 
the moment comes, he merely stretches out his hand to 
Volx and says, ** Gome now, my dear Volx, let us 
henceforth live on friendly terms, and forget recipro- 
cally all that has passed." Volx began to laugh. **I 
swear to you/' he said, " that what has pa.ssed, in so 
far as you are concerned, does not in the least preoccupy 
me/' 

Both narratives then show that Grimm met Rousseau's 
advances with odious insolence. But the Aletnoirs say 
that Rene felt himself a culprit towards the inefiiible 
Volx : and the Confessioru that Madame d'Kpinay urged 
Rousseau to end the quarrcL 

Again we have documentary evidence to prove that 
the story given in the Corifess-ioris is the true one : the 
evidence, namely, of Madame d'EpLnay's true letter. 
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^'OfAtibsr, 1767.* 

" If you were in your natural state I should let you 
reflect alone ; but, my friend, I see only too well how 
your soul is ulcerated and saddened by the bitterness 
that comes from suffering.^ I repeat what I said, I am 
in your heart, and I read it better than yourself even. 
But that is not enough ; I would wish to be alwa}^ near 
you, to hold the balance between what is natural to you 
and the gloomy humour your state of health tends to 
foster. So then I am writing to beg you to reflect. The 
step I beg you to take is also urged upon you by your 
own heart. Why will you not listen to it ? You were 
softened for a few minutes, and that tells me enough — is 
it worthy of such a man as you to let sophistries harden 
you in your faults ? You cannot possibly he the dupe of 
tJie accusations you make against your friend ; ' if you 
had any right to suspect him, you would also have a 
right to despise him, and you would not be the master 
of the necessity to do this. Ah, certainly in this case 
nothing could have softened you, and you would be de- 
lighted with this indiflFerence you confess is the feeling 
you would like to have for him, and which, I promise 
you, you never will feel. But examine a little your 
mutual situation. You have known him, you say, yoin* 
self, the most lovable of men by the qualities of his 
heart, but always cold externally. That is in him. You 
cannot then expect demonstrations of affection from an 
undemonstrative man. You loved him like that for three 
years, and you admit that he was the man whom you 
loved most tenderly. At the end of three years, your 
state having filled you with bitterness, you found him 
full of faults. But for my part, I don't know what people 
mean when they say of a friend, he has been to blame 

^ See Streckeisen-Moultou, vol. i. pp. 646-548. 
^ Kousseau's illness g-ave him acute attacks of physical snffenDg* 
' Everything Rousseau suspected is more than admitted, even in 
the Memoirs, 
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' with me in this way or that ; here he showed want of 
confidence ; there he failed 10 attention to me ; he might 
have made this sacrifice for me, etc, — and then follows a 
coldness, that would have meant nothing had all been 
explained. Ah, let all these small miseries be left to 
hearts empty of true sentiment, and heads without ideas 
in them. It is good enough for those vulgar lovers 
_ whose senses only are agitated, and who, instead of the 
^confidence and delicious emotions that in souJs like yours 
enlarge their Bentiments by virtue and philosophy, put 
small quarrels, which straiten the mind and sour the 
heart, and make people commonplace when they don t 
render them ridiculous. All the true facts that you 
complain of are small grievances of this character ; which 
your black moods have taught you to add up against him. 
As for your chief charge,^ 1 won't speak of it ; it doesn't 
exist That is proved by what has been said, and in your 
heart, and in mine, we know it is not true. But entirely 
imaginary as it be, this charge has been made against him 
by you to others than himself, or rather to all your 
friends, except to him* He is then the one who is 
offended, and he is all the more so because during two 
years you have done nothing to repair this offence. Sea 
then, my friend, if you even leave out of account the 
sentitnents of your own heart, what^ in justice, you 
ought to do.^ Oh, how this act of justice should not only 
appear easy to you, but delightful, since it wUl restore 
you a friend you love, who loves you, and who only 
waits for a word from you, which he has a right to 
expect, to renew a friendship dear and precious to you 
both, , , . See the facts as they are in what concerns 
Grimm* His soul is true and upright, but a little 
^reserved, naturally, and as a result of different troubles 
Bhe has had* He is extremely sensitive, although unim- 

1 That Grimm tried to discredit hiB skill ws a copyist : see 
pp. 63, 64, vol. ]]. 

^ Madame d'Epinay here skilfully reminds Eousseau of bm own 
maxim that th@ one who began the qutirrel is the one who has to 
make the first advances* — See p. 237. 
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passioned, and born melancholy, which gives him an air 
of coldness, which, however, can only deceive those who 
do not know him. You know he is incapable of hiding 
what he feels or thinks ; you have seen him avoid aU 
whom he does not like, or remain entirely silent when he 
is with those who displease him. He is at ease with 
people he likes ; he is frank and free and shows himself 
pleased in their society. These are the only demonstra- 
tions of friendship one can expect from hinL Let the 
occasion show itself where one needs his help — towards 
people who are indiflferent for him his natural benevo- 
lence might incline him to help them, but his idleness 
would prevent it ; but let the interests of those he loves 
come into question, and his idleness becomes an activity 
that foresees everything, and leaves no stone unturned. 
His true sentiments for you are still in his heart); twenty 
times I have heard him say that had he known how much 
he would have grown to care for you he would have 
avoided you, so deeply did your suflferings afflict him. 
That is not the speech of an indifferent man. Twenty 
times, and even since you have ceased to be friends, he 
has talked to me about the means of finding what con- 
solations friendship could bring in your troubles by 
finding you a retreat between the one you occupy where 
in winter your friends cannot reach you, and Paris which 
you avoid, and this shows how he thinks about you. 1 
am merely performing a duty I owe to you both, and 
you know me well enough to be sure I am not writing 
either to offend or to flatter you. Yes, I will follow you 
in your reverie to the full stretch of your thoughts. 
You shall hear me say, in agreement with your con- 
science, I am persuaded she is right. And then you ^tU 
ask yourself, * What does she want of me ? That I 
should reconcile myself with a friend whom I have 
offended, and who waits, in spite of this, with open arms 
to receive me.' And then can you be indifferent to the 
delightful and inexhaustible satisfaction of having accom- 
plished a duty of which the recompense will be the happy 



r 
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and tranquil days we shall all pass together here. Think 
of the happiness that will follow this step. Even suppose 
for a moment that yon do not immediately find the same 
tenderness for each other you had once, will it be nothing 
to have got rid of the painful restraint that spoils for all 
three of ns our enjoyment? But I promise you, this 
recompense will not be the only one. 

" Here, my dear friend, is what the emotion and haste 
of talking about what I feel strongly, prevented me from 
saying fully in our eonversation ; besides, I fulfil my 
object better in writing to you about it, because I would 
wish to be constantly present with you, as a shadow of 
your happiness drawing you towards what is best for 
you in spite of yourself-*' 



Now, with regard t^ this letter, we have to recollect 
that, when writing it, Madame d'Epinay knew she was 
(to state the case politely) mis-stating the facts. She 

H knew that Rousseau's charge against Grimm — that he 
consistently spoke Ul of him, and that he described him 
as a man who did not honestly practise the trade he 

H professed to follow — ^was entirely true. She knew that 
Grimm did nut love Rousseau, did not desire to serve 
him, wiis not waiting open-armed to receive him ; and 
she knew, too, that Jean .Taequcs owed Grimm no 

■ apology, but that the real oficnder was Grimm himself. 
Inasmuch as we are not dealing with an inconsequent 
Madame dlioudetot, but with a lady whose actions had 
a purpose, and who thought a good deal about the to- 
morrow, wliy did she lead her poor *'baii*" into the 
humiliations that followed his attempted reconciliation 
with a man who hated him ? 

Ill ere are two possible answers. The first is that 
Grimm told her to do this, and that she obeyed hinL 
If we accept this answer (as Rousseau did), Madame 
d'Epinay's devotion to the new lover docs not palliate 
her detestable treachery to her old friend. It fits in 
with the supposition th^t she did bribe Th^rese to give 
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up her protector's letters, and deliberately tried to in- 
jure him with Saint-Lambert, not out of jealousy, and 
because it provoked her to see him played with by the 
empty-headed Madame d'Houdetot, but out of love of 
mischief and malicious spite. It fits in with the theory 
that, in the episode we are going to examine, she shame- 
fully plotted to compromise Jean Jacques in order to 
screen her real lover ; and also with the theory that she, 
and not Grimm, poisoned the minds of his fellow citi- 
zens and betrayed his secrets. In other words, it fits in 
with the theory that Madame d'Epinay was a false and 
fickle woman, and that her professed kind-heartedness 
was sham sentiment and vanity. One does not need to 
be insanely suspicious to accept this theory ; a great 
many facts seem to support it. But I may say that as 
the result of living many years in close and intimate 
spiritual relationships with Madame d'Epinay, handling 
her letters, following her in her weakness and her 
strength, her extraordinary ignorance, and unconscious- 
ness of many essential qualities of what is, rightly, 
esteemed virtue in a woman, and yet in her unfailing 
virtues of a certain womanly and tender sort — kindness 
and friendliness particularly — I do not myself believe 
she ever wished to injure Rousseau or ever lost her 
regard for him. 

A second answer, I suggest, fits in not only with the 
facts, but also with Madame d'Epinay's temperament 
and situation, between the lover (not by choice, but 
necessity) whose pet name was Tyran le Blanc, and the 
favourite old friend, whose own fault it was entirely if 
he held the secondary rank. It is that Madame d'Epi- 
nay, at her wit's end, played, against rules, the only 
strong card she had: and lost the game. 

Grimm had come back determined Eousseau should 
go. We shall presently see what fresh mischance made 
Tjrran le Blanc's mastership supreme in October, 1757. 
To keep her ban cher ami, her hermit, and to soften 
her tyrant's temper by flattering his vanity, Rousseau 
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was to be beguiled into advances, and almost into 
apologies, to a man who owed him much and who had 
paid him with injuries. Grimm accepted the offering to 
his vanity, and lectured the illustrious author of the 
Discourses, who stood to receive his lesson abashed. 
But that was all that happened ! Madame d'Epinay's 
ruse had failed. Grimm remained as fixed as ever in 
his determination; and Rousseau remained astonished 
and indignant. And as he thought it out, the slumber- 
ing distrust of Madame d'Epinay became uneasy, and 
gradually wide awake. 



CHAPTER V 

THR JOURNEY TO ORNKVA 

Wr have now to boo whctlicr Rousseau was guilty of 
a '* crime" againnt Madame cVEpinay, in that he did not 
offer to accompany hor to Gt^neva, and whether the 
letter ho wrote to (irimm upon this subject was a 
" prodigy of ingratitucle." 

Let us follow the real events, as they are related 
in the Ctm/rssiojis, an<l corrol)onited l>y evidence which 
proves Rousseau's account to be an entirely truthful 
one. 

Early in ()rt4>bor, Rousseau learns from Madame 
d'Epinay herself that she intends to start for Geneva to 
consult Tronchin. She does not explain herself more 
fully, and he a^ks no quostions, although it strikes him 
as strange that she should undertake the journey in the 
late autumn. Ina.«imu<*h as Madame d'Epinay knew 
that he was almost, always an invalid through the 
winter, and in any case liable to severe attacks of a 
tcTribly painful character, it did not enter his head to 
suppose that she <lesired him to accompany her ; nor is 
there any reason fi>r supposing that Madame d'Epinay 
herself had any thought of involving her friend Jean 
Jac<|ues in an awkward history where he was not con- 
cerned. Rousseau, after hearing from the lady herself 
about her intended journey, is told by Thert»se, upon 
his return to the Hermitage, what the motive of this 
journey is. He does not further explain the cjisc in the 
Coh/rssinns, and uninitiated readers might consequently 
esteem his indignation excessive at the effort of Diderot 
— ^l>rompt4Ml jis he lielievcil by Grimm — to make him 

270 
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Madame d'Epinay'a travelling companion to ius native 
city. 

The reason for Madame d'Epinay's journey, and for 
a prolonged sojourn at a safe distance from too curiotis 
friends, who knew her domestic circumstances, waa, by 
Th^rfeses account, that the same accident which had 
happened in 1753 had again arisen, to* threaten with 
paternal relationships somebody — who was certainly 
not M. d'Epinay ! The lady's quasi-matrimonial re- 
lationships with Grimm were not a secret in her own 
circle. But let it be remembered that in public it 
was better known that Jean Jacques, the virtuous 
citizen of Geneva, had been for eighteen months leading 
a retired life in a hermitage built for him by Madame 
d'Epinay, and then let it be denied that had he unwarily 
allowed himself to have been persuaded to personally 
conduct his hostess to Geneva in these circumstances, 
he would have been made the laughing-stock of Europe, 

It has been said that Jean Jacques ought not to 
have believed the story told him by Thdrese, who 
had gathered this scandalous gossip from the servants. 
The reply to this observation is that the ** gossip'* is 
almost admitted in the Mefnoirs to be true. We find 
special care taken there to mention the entirely unin- 
teresting factj except in its connection with the attempt 
to explmn the birth of a child in M<idfmiie rVEpinays 
ho^isehokl dming her stay €it Geneva^ — that her lady's- 
maid Dubuisson deceived her mistress about her state 
of health before starting : and was confined at Geneva in 
June 1758, at the very time w*hen her mistress was 
seriously ill ; and had to be looked after by a stnmger. 

In any cose, Rousseau, who knew all about M, de 
Francueirs case, had no special reason for doubting the 
information given him ; and the very rumour was 
enough to lend exasperation to a new attempt of 
Diderot*s to dictate to hira what he ought to do ; and 
to insist thatj never mind what were his condition of 
health or his pecuniary resources^ he was bound by the 
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overwhelming character of his obligations to Madame 
d'Epinay to accompany her to Geneva. 

Here is the authentic letter given in the Confessions 
and by M. Streckeisen-Moultou, who reproduces it from 
the autograph letter at Neuchatel : — 

"< Uih Odcber, 1757. 
" It is my fate to love you, and to cause you vexation! 
I hear that Madame d'Epinay is going to Geneva ; and 
I do not hear that you accompany her. My firiend, 
if you are pleased with Madame d^pinay, you should 
go with her — but if you are displeased witii her, you 
should go all the more quickly. Are you over-burthened 
with the weight of the obligations you have to her? 
Here is an opportunity for partly paying them, and 
thus lightening your load. Will you ever find another 
opportunity in your life for proving your gratitude? 
She is going to a country where she will be as one 
fallen from the clouds : she is ill : she needs amusements 
and distractions. It is winter — the objection of your 
health may be stronger than I know it to be. But are 
you more ill to-day than you were a month ago, or than 
you will be at the beginning of the spring ? Will you 
be able to take the journey more commodiously three 
months hence than now ? For my part, I confess were 
I you that if I could not endure the post-chaise I would 
take my stick, and follow her on foot. Do you not fear 
if you let her go alone that your conduct may be badly 
interpreted ; and that you may be suspected of another 
motive. I know well that your conscience will justify 
you, but is that enough, and is it allowable to neglect 
the opinions of our fellow men ? *' 

When he had read this letter, Rousseau admits that 
he was thoroughly indignant Yet even in this mood, 
his worst suspicion of Diderot was that he had aUowed 
himself to be made the tool of Grimm. He did fiOt 
suspect, what in all probability was the fact, that Diderot 
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knew perfectly well the inconvenient circumstanceB ; 
and wished to screen Grimm hy putting forward the 
unsuspicious Jean Jacques, One cannot otherwise di^ 
cover any reason for Diderot's sudden desire to make 
Rousseau accompany Madame d'Epinay, leaving Thdrese 
and the old Miidame Levasseur, whom he professed to 
be so interested in^ all alone, " buried " in the forest 
hermitage* 

Instantly Rousseau wrote his reply to Diderot — a 
reply which is a model of patience and good sense, when 
the provocation he had received is remembered, " My 
dear friend/' he wrote, *' you cannot know either the 
force of my obligations to Madame d'Epinay, nor to 
what extent they bind me ; nor if she really needs me 
in this journey ; nor if she wishes me to accompany 
" er ; nor if it is possible for me to do so ; nor the reasons 
I may have for abstaining from taking this step, I do 
not refuse to discuss all these points with you, when 
you have leisure. But, in the meanwhile, admit that 
to prescribe to me what I ought to do, without having 
taken any trouble to put yourself in a position to judge, 
is, my dear Philosopher, a frankly thoughtless way of 
legislating." 

This letter and Diderot^s, Rousseau took with him to 
La Chevrette* He found Grimm with Matlame 

Cd*Epinay ; and he straightway read aloud to them both 
letteiB. Grimm's eyes, he said, fell before his ; and 
neither of the two spoke a word. 
Let us now see how the story is related in the 
Mmnmrs. 
I The cahier 145 has been re- written. Here are the 
notes, which indicate in what sense the alterations have 
been made (the references are to cahiers 153 and 154, 
evidently those that the new cahier 145 replaces; but 
only some loose sheeta of these older cahiers remain). 
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Arsenal Notes. 18, ref. 153.* 

'' When Ren^ unmasks himself by Gramier's letter 
found, ' Ob, here then is the explanation of the riddle ; 
it was not only Desbarres, it was Ren^ also, who kept 
him away from me ! ' 

" Re- write the little quarrel with Volx before her de- 
parture — let her show herself less childish. Madame de 
Montbrillant should not know what Rent's letter 
contains. Volx should explain in the 154 cahier. 

" Volx holds back letters which would have caused her 
pain, the guardian says this — 

" * Not a word about the letter to Madame de Mont- 
hrillanty because Volx has kept it back. No reply 
from Volx. All this must be replaced.* 

** (Pas un mot sur la lettre ^ Madame de Montbrillant, 
parceque Volx la retient. Pas une reponse de lui (Volx) 
il faut remplacer tout cela.) " 

This last note, which as will presently be found is 
important, is in Diderot's handwriting. 

The 145 cahier opens with the guardian's account of 
Madame de Montbrillant's ill-health, and of the resolution 
that, after much urging by her mother, her guardian and 
her devoted Volx, she at last takes, of consulting Tron- 
chin at Geneva. When relating the arrangements she 
is taking for her journey, there is a note written in the 
margin of the arsenal cahier, and incorporated in the 
text of the re-copied manuscript, but which has been 
suppressed in the printed Memoirs. It had better be 
given in the original French. Madame de Montbrillant 
writes to her guardian : 

** J'ai quelque inquietude sur I'etat de ma fcmme de 

chambre. Jc trouve depuis quelque temps qu'elle eat 

fort chang^e. Je crains que la condition que j'ai mise 

au consentement k son mariage ne I'engage k me cacher 

^ See Appendix, Note D D d. 
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une grossessc. Je lui en ai parle, Elle m'aasure qu'elle 
n'est pas grosse. Dans ce cas elle est bien malade ; et 
dans 1 un ct Tautre caS| elle peut me causer de grands 
embarras, 

** Je parlai h sa fenime de chambre comma elle i'avait 
desir(5 " (goes on the serviceable guardian), " cette 
femme nous trompa, autant pas attaclimcnt pour sa 
maitresse que pour son iuteret; et m'assura do nouveau 
quelle n'^^tait pas grosse,"* 

" During the last days that Madame de Montbrillant 
had to pass in the country " (goes on the fitory), " Een<5 
appeared to show her extreme regard, and she toas 
extremely touched by thh demotutration of affect imh^ 
The eve of the day of her departure, whilst they were 
alone together, Madame de Montbrillant's letters were 
brought hen Amongst them was one for Rene addressed 
to her care ; she gave it him< The reading of this letter 
threw him into such a rage, that forgetting he was not 
alone he struck his head with his dcnched fists, and 
began to swear. 

"'What is the matter T she asked him. 'What 
news have you received which puts you in such a state ? ' 

'* * Mon Dieii!' he cried, ilinglng on the ground 
the letter — which he had tcyrn with his teeth — ' these 
men arc not friends but tyrants. What an imperious 
tone this Garnier takes up 1 I am in no want of their 
counsel I ' 

** Madame de Montbrillant picked up the letter. 

" * I learn,' wrote Garnier, * that Madame de Mont- 
brillant is starting for Geneva, and I do not hear that 
you are going with her. Do you not see that if she has 
with you all the faults you imagine, here is the golden 
opportunity to pay her back what you owe her, and 
then to be able to break with her decently 1 If you do 
nothing of the sort, and you let her go alone in the 
state of health she is in, with her bad disposition towards 

* Brunei's MS., voL viii, p, 5. 

* Omitted in the printed Mettwin, vol iu. p. 116, 
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you she will make out of it a charge against you, yoa 
will never get free o£ Tou are incessantly repeating 
that you want to return to your country. What can 
possibly hold you back, unless there is not one word of 
truth in all you have told me ? ' " 

HerCy in both matMScripts, the letter ends, — and we 
have to recognize one of the several grave impositions 
practised by the editor of the printed Memoirs, in 
altering, tvithoiU warning his readers, the original 
work. In the published book Garnier's letter, repro- 
duced as Diderot's, is altered, and made to end in the 
firiendly way of the identical letter published by Rous- 
seau in the Confessions — ^that is to say, of the letter 
that was actually written by Diderot to Rcasseau; a 
fact shown by the original autograph, which belongs to the 
Neuchatel collection of letters. In connection with this 
letter and the assertion found in the Memoirs that Rene 
(Rousseau in the printed edition, of course) tore it 
with his teeth. Professor Rittor, of Geneva, gives this 
information.^ 

" I testify as an eye-witness that Madame d'Epinay 
gives us a false story when she paints Rousseau flinging 
this letter on the floor, after tearing it with his teeth. 
When I saw a)id handled this identical letter in 1881 
it ivas not toiniy 

Let us, however, complete the "fable" changed to 
support the conspirators' legend of the mythicid Jean 
Jacques, whom we find subject to these maniacal fits 
of frenzy, that no reliable witness ever records of 
Rousseau. 

Madame de Montbrillant, having read the letter, 
asks : — 

" * What is this supposition ? Why does M. Gamier 
think 1 am ill-disposed towards you ? What faults, 
pray, have I with you?' 

" Rene woke up as from a dream : and remained con- 
fused at the imprudence his anger had made him 
^ Lettrea LiedUes de J, J, Rouueau. 
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mmit He tore the letter from Madame de Mont- 
rillant's hand and stammered hurTiedly — 

" * Oh, nothing in reality ; my old uneasiness about 

, , , but you assured me my suspicions were without 

foundation ; I think no more about them. Would it 

really give you pleasure if I went with you to 

Geneva? . * . ,' 

" 'And 80/ said Madame de Montbrillautj ' you actu- 
ally permitted yourself to accuse me to M. Gamier ? ' 

'* * I confess it/ he replied, 'and I beg your pardon. 
He came to see me at that time. My heart was heavy, 
and I could not resist the temptation of telling him my 
trouble. How can one be reserved with those one loves ? ' 

'* ' You think it costs less, sir, to suspect a friend, and 
to accuse her without proof or reason ? * 

t" ' Had I been sure, madame, that you were guilty, 
should have said nothing. I should have felt too 
umiliated — too wretched/ 
" ' Is that the reason, sir, which has prevented you 
rom justifying me in M. Garnier's eyes?' 
" ' No doubt it is — ^you were not guilty, and I have 
jjo occasion to speak again of what had passed from my 
^^ind/ 

^P " Madame de Mnntbrillant, very indignant, wished to 

drive him from her room. He fell on his knees before 

her and begged her forgiveness, assuring her he would 

f at once write to Gamier and justify her. 

Hb ** * Do as you please, sir/ she said ; ' nothing you can 

^^0 henceforth will affect me — you were not contented 

with having done me a cruel injustice. You vowed to 

me that your life's devotion would not be enough to 

repair it, and at the same time, you painted me in your 

friend's eyes as an abominable creature; you allowed 

him to keep this opinion ; and you imagine that all iB 

made right when you tell him to-day you were mistaken/ 

*' * 1 know Gamier/ he replied, * and the strength of 

' his first impressions. I waited for some proofs to 

justify you-' 
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" ' Sir/ she said, * leave me ; your presence is painful 
to me. I am glad I am going away — for I could not 
endure seeing you again. You may say to any one 
who questions you that I did not wish you to accom- 
pany me, because it could not be helpful to either of 
us to travel together in view of your state of health 
and of my own. And now go — ^and let me never see 
you again/ 

"He left her, furious; Madame de Montbrillant sent for 
me, and for M. Volx, who was walking with me ; and 
we found her absolutely exhausted by the impression 
this man's falseness had made upon her. . ." 

The following day this abominable Ren^ re-appears 
just as Madame de Montbrillant is getting into the 
carriage that is to take her to Paris, where she is to 
spend some days before starting for Geneva. Rene 
gives his outraged benefactress a letter which he begs 
her to send Garnier, and which contains her justification. 
He then has the abjectness to beg her to allow him to 
remain at the Hermitage until the spring. She answers, 
** You are at liberty to remain there, sir, as long as you 
find yourself comfortable;" and with that she leaves 
him. The letter is sent to Garnier, and the following 
day Gamier shows it to Volx. Here is the letter that 
Ren^ is supposed to have written : — 

" What on earth possesses you that you will send the 
letters you write to me to Madame de Montbrillant? 
I have told you twenty times that all that pass through 
her hands are opened. This one has been, as others 
have been before; and has caused me abominable trouble. 
There have been explanations and I have had to endure 
false reproaches — this woman has the craze of standing 
well with you ; she will never forgive me for having told 
you the truth. You may say what you please : she and 
I are quits — I feel in no way obliged to follow her ; it's 
not possible for me to do it; and I assure you she 
doesn't want it." 

Volx says nothing of this detestable letter to Madame 
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3e Montbrillant ; ^ but before the lady starts on her 

joiirnoy he detects her writing letters t&at are intended 
to serve Ren^, should he leave the Hermitage, Volx 
now becomes severe; and exacts the promise that 
Madame de Montbrillant will do nothing about Rene 
without consulting him. And the lady leaves for Geneva 
— Rene's letter {the one written by Rousseau on the 
29th October) having arrived after she left: and the 
letter that was a *' prodigy of ingratitude" to Grimm 
having been received by him on the day she started. 

Now that the events happened as the author of the 
Co'fifessiojis^ and not as the author of the Memoirs^ 
described, is proved by a phrase in Diderot's reply to 
Rousseau, which has been re-produced from the auto- 
graph, 

"I wrote to you/' thus runs Diderot's letter, "as a 
prudent man, a letter that was only inteuded for you: 
and you communicate it to Madame d'Epinay and to 
Grimm; and the results have been confusions and 
questionings and half truths equivalent to small lies, 
etc/* 

The story then of Madame d'Epinay's indignation at 
;he letter she picks up and reads ; of Rousseau's pro- 
testations, of his false letter to Diderot, has no shred of 
truth in it» 

It stands proved, also, by a letter from Rousseau 
to Madame dTIoudetot, that Jean Jacques bade Madame 
d'Epinay a friendly, but somewhat cold good-bye ; and 
that on the same day that his hostess left La Chevrette 
he called upon Madame d'lloudctot at Eaubonne, taking 
with him the affectionate letter he had just received 
from Saint-Lambert ; which he says entirely established 
him in the wise resolutions of henceforth seeing nothing 
but a friend in Madame d'Houdetot It was on the 
occasion of this visit that Madame dlloudetot, who 
evidently was alanned by a phrase in Diderot's letter, 

^ See note : ** Volx holds back letters which would bftve caused 
her pain.''— Appendix, Note D D d. 
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which she took to mean that Jean Jacques' refusal 
to quit the Hermitage might be used to re-awaken the 
now quieted suspicions of Saint-Lambert, required of 
Rousseau that he should commit the serious blunder of 
submitting his reasons to (of all persons) Grimm ! Here, 
again, the affirmation of the author of the Confessions 
is corroborated by the evidence of an autograph letter, 
that is in the Neuchatel collection, written by Madame 
d'Houdetot. This letter is dated 1st November, 1757. 

**My friend," wrote this lady, for whom there was no 
to-morrow, " amnt for ever upon me ; and since my 
friendship is dear to you, believe that I am no more 
capable of being false to it than to love. I have already 
told you this : and all rny life shall prove it. Believe 
also that my sentiments are entirely independent of 
those of your other friends^ should these be ever false 
to you, I can always reply for two hearts,^ that remain 
att^nclied to you by all that in you is tender and virtuous. 
A friend such as you are, will always add to the esteem 
we have for each other and to our happiness. Madame 
d'Epinay has left, my dear citizen : you have now only 
to tranquillize yourself about the step you have taken. I 
was very persuaded by the force of the reasons you had 
for not following her; but I desired that your friends 
should be as convinced as I was, because I find it hard 
that our friends should l>elieve we are in fault. Never 
mind what is thought — one can console one's self if one 
has done no wTong : the only grief one can't escape from 
is self-reproach. But I must take your friend's'^ part 
also, my dear citizen, with a sincerity worthy of us both 
and of our friendship. 1 believe you misjudged the 
motive which led him to press you to follow Madame 
d'Epinay. It is quite easy to understand that your 
friend feared to sec you incur the reproach of ha\'ing 
failed at a critical moment to render essential service to 
a friend : if he deceived himself on the point of what he 
regarded as an obligation for you, his zeal was not less a 
^ Saipt-Lfimbert's and her own. ^ Diderot's. 
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proof of his affection. What would have been well, 
would have been to peaceably explain your reasons to 
him* with m much quietness as he bid shown vivacity ; 
your reasons were a sufficient reply, inasmuch as they 
were good ones : and in a few minutes you would 
have brought your frienda to approve of them and to 
render you the justice you dcKcrvc. Tftis is the object 
you Julfilled in what I adviHed ymi to writt* to M, 
Grimm. Perhaps you put too much anger in your reply? 
Do not believe, my friend^ that any one wished to exercise 
a tyrannical empire over you. Be free, you are made t^ 
be so : but you are made also to excuse and even to be 
grateful for the free counselB of frieudship, where the 
chief grief would be to find you in fault It suffices to 
show that you are not capable of committing one; 
and you satisfy your own self-respect without sinning 
against friendship/*^ 

Thus, pleased with her own wisdom, discourses this 
light-liearted lady, who never knows where she is, nor 
what she is doing. In the present instance, a very little 
attention to facts of her own experience might have 
taught her the mischief she was working* Rousseau s 
first reply to Diderot had been absolutely faultless both 
in tone and matter. Hia conduct in reading both letters 
to Madame d'Epinay and Grimm had left him master 
of the situation. His assertion that he had reasons that 

did riot I'efum to exjdam if he were asked for tJiem^ 

pinth the persons who provoked the explanation all 
Jie blame for any revelations that they might not be 
pleased to hean The absolutely unnecessary measure of 
making Grimm the umpire in a discussion that was 
virtually settled until this step re-opened it, was the 
first blunder. The second IJunder was to put Rousseau 

a position wliere he had either to betray secrets 
injurious to Madame d*Epinay, without any motive that 
sufficiently excused such an action , or else to give 

^ Piwael J wh&t Kouaseau o^ered to do. 

' B^ Btreckeieeti-MoiiltoUf ?oJ. i. pp. S69-S70, 
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reasons that were not the real ones, and that people 
unacquainted with the true circumstances would esteem 
ungenerous. 

In this plight Rousseau chose the second course, which 
was the unselfish but not the politic one. He noade it 
his task to disprove Diderot's assertions that he was 
under a debt of gratitude to Madame d'Epinay which 
compelled him to sacrifice his health, his tastes, his 
resources, and even his good name and the welfare of 
those really dependent upon him, the moment that she 
required companionship and entertainment. Even from 
this point of view, the advantages were with him, could 
he have excluded from his recollection the stronger argu- 
ments he was not at liberty to use. But here the man's 
sincerity, and the writer s eloquence, both betrayed him. 
As he thought of these things, pen in hand, his heart 
grew hot within him. How this gift of the Hermitage 
he had accepted and valued solely as a proof of affection, 
had been transformed into a binding and burthensome 
obligation ! First of all, compelling him to silence before 
such flagrant outrages as the violation of his private cor- 
respondence and the endeavour to bribe, to betray him, 
the woman who shared his life ; then, dragging him 
through the humiliation of the sham reconciliation with 
Grimm ; and now, seeking to impose upon him a task 
which would expose him to ridicule and disgrace ! And 
as he thought of it all, the fire kindled ; and, before it, his 
tottering friendship for Madame d'Epinay crumbled down 
into ashes ! He made no charge against her, even now 
— but the extinction of all warmth of kindnesses in his 
tone, when summing up her kindnesses to him and weigh- 
ing them against their cost to him, renders his letter 
harsh and displeasing to an uninitiated reader, ignorant 
of the sense of burning wrong beneath this cold repudia- 
tion of a claim to gratitude. 

So, that this letter was not a prodigy of ingratitude ; 
but, given to Grimm to circulate freely in public, with his 
own comments upon it, it was a prodigy of imprudence. 
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V Another grave defect of this letter is that it is quite 

H four timeB too long. But there in no help for it. By 

people who honestly desire to arrive at a clear knowledge 

of Rousseau's condition of mind towards Madame 

I d'Epinay, and of his honourable observance (tow^ards one 

H whom he had ceased to love and esteem) of the duties of 

^ his extinct friendship, this letter must be read through 

I carefully; and the fact realized that such care is taken to 

H avoid one word of accusation, that the whole blame, as 

^ a matter of fact, returns upon the writer ; who justifies 

himself from the charge of ingratitudcj perhaps, but 

appears to every uninstructed reader convicted of uu- 

K graciousneas and deficient amiability. 
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''Octob^ 19, 175T, 

**Tell me, my dear Grimm, why all my Mends 
assume that I ought to accompany Madame d'Epinay to 
Geneva 1 Ami wrong ? Or are they all misled ? Have 
they all been seized by this base partiality always ready 
to decide in favour of the rich, and to burthen the poor 
with a hundred duties which render their state the 
harder ? I will only refer the question to you. Although 
you are no doubt prejudiced in the same way as the 
others, I believe you are just enough to put yourself in 
my place^ and to judge me by my true duties. Listen, 
then, to my reasons, my friend, and decide for me what 
part I should take ; for whatever you decide, I declare I 
will do at once. 

" What is there that compels me to follow Madame 
d'Epinay ? — Friendship — gratitude — the use I can be to 
her ? Let us examine all these points* If Madame 
d*Epinay has shown me friendship^ I have shown her 
even more. The attentions have been mutual ; or, to 
say the least, as assiduous on my side as on hers. We 
are both ill, and I do not owe her more consideration 
here than she owes me, nnless the greater suflFerer of the 
two is to be held bound to look after the other* Upon 
this subject I have only one word to say. She has 
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Mends less ill, less poor, less jealous of their liberty, and 
who are, to say the least of it, as dear to her as I am ; 
but I do not see that any one amongst them recognizes 
it as a duty to follow her. By what extraormnuy 
accident does this duty devolve on me then, who am the 
least able to fulfil it ? If Madame d'Epinay be so dear 
to me that I should renounce everything to amuse her, 
how. is it I am so little dear to her, that she is willing to 
buy, at the cost of my health, my life, my peace, my 
time, and all my resources, a companion whose care of 
her is so awkward as mine would prove ? I don't know 
whether I should offer to follow her ; but I know that, 
unless she have the hard heart opulence gives, Init 
which Juts always seenied to nie remote from her, she 
ought not to accept such an offer if I made it 

" As for benefits, first of all I do not like them, I do 
not want therm, and I am not grateful for those forced 
upon me. I have explained that very clearly to Madame 
d'Epinay before accepting anything at her hands. It is 
not that I do not love as well as any one else to yield 
myself up to those sweet ties which friendship binds ; 
but when the chain is too tightly drawn, it breaks and 
leaves me free. What has Madame d'Epinay done for 
me ? You know a.s well as any one, and I can speak 
freely with you. She has built for me a little house at 
the Hermitage and has begged me to live in it ; I a^ld 
with pleasure that she has taken the trouble to make 
my residence there agreeable and safe. What have 1 
done for Madame d'Epinay ? At a time when I was 
ready to return to my own country, when I meant and 
desired to do it, and should have done it, she moved 
heaven and earth to keep me. By force of her solicita- 
tions, and intrigues even, she succeeded, and she 
conquered my long resistance, my wishes, my taster, the 
disapproval of my friends. Everything my heart gave up 
to her ascendancy. I let myself be led to the Hermitage ; 
and ever since I have always felt I was in some one 
else's hands ; and this moment of weakness has caused 
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^^me a long repentance. My dear friends, attentive to 
■ the task of constantly distresHing me, have taken cure 
P not to leave me the peace I hoped to find there. 
Madame d'Epinay, often alone in the country, wished 
that I should keep her company. After having made 
one sacrifice to friendship, I had to make another to 
gratitude. One needs to be poor, without a valet, to 
hate formalities, and to have a soul like mine, to feel 
what it is to live in another person's house ! I have, 
nevertheless, lived two years in hers, always hampered 
by subjection amongst fine discourses about liberty, 
waited on by twenty servants, and cleaning my own 
boots every morning ; afflicted by sad indigestions and 
sighing for homely fare* You know that it is impossible 
for me to work otherwise than in my retreat alone, at 
my ease, in the woods, without distractions or subjection. 
But 1 won't speak about my time lost. That might be 
got over by my being destitute and naked until the loss 
is made up. But try to reckon how many crowns could 

fpay for an hour of life and liberty— compare Madame 
d'Epinay s benefits with my sacrifices, and tell me, 
between us, which owes the other most? 

I'' I pass on to the question of utility. Madame 
d'Epinay goes in a good po«t-chaise, accompanied by her 
husband, her son's tutor, her lady's-maid, and five or six 
servants* She goes to Geneva, a town largely popu- 
lated, full of society, where she will only have to choose 
I her circle. She goes to M. TronchLn, her doctor, he^ 
friend, a man of talent, highly considered, sought after, 
surrounded by the best people, and by a family full of 
merit — and where she will find every resource, for her 
health, for friendship and for amusement. Consider 
now my state, my sufferings, my disposition, and my 
means, and tell me, I beg you, of what use should I be 

■ to Madame d'Epinay on this journey ? Could I endure 
a post chaise 1 Could I expect to finish the journey at 
this season of the year without an accident 1 Am I to 
stop the carriage when my state is unendurable 1 Or 
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am I to endure, suffer, and die ? Let Diderot treat my 
state of health, my life, as lightly as he pleases. My 
condition is known, and the surgeons who have attended 
me can testify to it. I assure you that, suffering as 
I do, I am not less weary than others are of seeing my 
life prolonged. Madame d'Epinay would then have to 
expect continual annoyance, and possibly some accident 
by the way. She knows me too well to ignore that in 
such a case I would rather go away and expire under a 
hedge than cause expense to others, or the trouble of 
nursing me. And on my side, / knmv her kind heart 
too well to ignore hoiv pai?i/?i^ it would he to her to 
leave me in such a state and continue her journey. 

" I might, it is true, follow the carriage on foot, as 
M. Diderot suggests ! But the wind might impede my 
progress, and snow and rain stop it. And then, let me 
run as fast as I may, can I do thirty leagues a day ? 
And if I let the chaise keep ahead of me, of what use 
shall I be to the person inside it ? Arrived at Geneva, 
I should have to pass my days shut up with Madame 
d'Epinay ; and whatever efforts I might make to amuse 
her, it is impossible that a life so constrained and 
contrary to my taste should not plunge me into a black 
melancholy I could not master. When we are alone 
and happy, Madame d'Epinay does not speak to me, nor 
I to her. What would it be when I was sad and 
awkward ? If she falls from the clouds in Geneva, so 
much the more should I ; for with money one always 
has friends, but the poor man has no home in strange 
parts. The acquaintances I have would not suit her ; 
and those she will make, most certainly won't suit me 
any better. I shall have duties to fulfil, which will take 
me away from her ; or else no one will know what are 
the reasons that make me neglect these duties, and keep 
me in her house. Were I better dressed, perhaps 1 
might pass for her confidential servant. What, sir, an 
unlucky man, borne down with sufferings, who has 
scarcely a pair of shoes to his feet, who has neither 
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money, nor otner resources, 
thing of Ilia friends — to leave him, wi^etched as ^he is, at 
least his freedom, is necessary to Madame d'Epinay, 
who travels surrouuded by all the luxuries of life, and 
who 13 attended to by ten persons ? Oh, Fortuuej if in 
thy bosom people cannot do without a poor man such as 
I, I am at least happier than those who possess thee, 
for I can do without them ! Ah, but you will say — the 
reason is, that she loves you : she cannot do without her 
friend. But, my deur Grrimm^ it seems she tuill have to 
do mkhout you, to tvhom most certainly I am fiot 
preferred. Oh, how well 1 know aD the meanings given 
to this word friendship ! Often it is used as another 
name for servitude. I should always love to serve my 
friend if he be as poor as I am. If he be richer, let ua 
remain free^ — or let him serve me ; for as he has his 
bread without earning it, he has more time to give 
to his pleasures. 

"There remain a few words to say about myself. If 
;here are duties calling me to attend upon Madame 
d*Epinay, arc there not others that keep me here — or do 
I owe nothing to any one but her ? I should not have 
travelled six leagues, before Diderot, who finds it wrong 
I should stay, would find it even more wrong in me to 
have gone ; and in this there would be some truth. 
*Ah/ he would cry, 'you follow a wealthy woman, ac- 
companied by friends, to whom you owe nothing, and 
who does not want you, to leave in poverty and loneliness 
persons who have passed their life in your service ; and 
hom your departure leaves in despair ! ' If I allow my 

penses to be paid, Diderot would make this a fresh 
obligation* If ever in the future I claimed the right to 
do as I please, he w^ould say: 'See this ungrateful 
fellow ! She took him to his country : and now he 
leaves her ! ' If I pay my share of the cost, as assuredly 
I should do, where could I find so suddenly enough 
money ? To whom am I to sell my books and furniture, 
and all I have, in order to raise it I I won't ask what is 
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to become of me afterwards, the journey over and dooe ; 
it is clear that, only able to live by a quiet and dow 
occupation, and having no time of my own, I must die 
of hunger. Whilst I am away, I shall have a small 
household here, which will be without means during my 
absence. I shall be kept by Madame d'Epinay. But 
what does this mean ? to stay in another person's house 
when one has no servant of one's own, and no authority 
over other people's servants? It means spending a 
great deal more than one does at home^ to be uncomfort- 
able all day long; to get nothing orye wants; to do 
nothing one likes ; to be enslaved by a hundred chaim 
and to find one's self at the end under obligations t4> 
the same people for whose sake one has been nearly 
ruined. Add to all this my case, of an idle sick man, 
accustomed to leave things about and to lose nothing ; to 
ask for nothing and to have his wants supplied ; to feel 
always near one, some one who guesses and does what 
one requires. In other people's houses the masters, well 
served themselves, imagine that their guests iire as well 
looked after. Visitors, who have their own servants, 
can secure this ; but a man of my sort, whose fortune, 
attire and silence invite neglect, can only get served at 
the price of gold : he dare not be his own valet ; and he 
dare not claim the service of other people's. 

" I see well whence come all the griefs I suffer frouL It 
is because I am in a society outside of my own state ; 
and because uU the people with whom I live, judging mc 
always by their way of life and never by my own, 
expect a man who has nothing, to act in the same way 
as one who has ten thousand pounds a yeai\ No one 
puts himself in my place : no one recognizes that 1 am 
a being apart ; tliat 1 have not the character, the 
principles, nor the means tliey have, and that 1 am not 
to be measured by their rules. If people consider my 
poverty, it is merely to render it insupportable. It is 
thus that the philosopher Diderot in his study, at the 
comer of a good fire, in a well wadded dressing-gown, 
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wijsbes me to do thirty leagues on foot in winter, to run 
after a post-chaise, because^ after all, to run and to get 
bespattered with mud is the trade of a poor man ! How- 
ever this may be^ you may be quite sure that the 
philosopher Diderot, if he could not endure a post-chaise, 
would never in his life run after the carriage of any one ! 
Nevertheless there would be this difference — that he would 
have good shoes, good stockings, warm under-clothing ; 
that he would have supped well over-night ; have started 
thoroughly warmed : all things that make it easier for a 
man to nm, than it is for one who has not money to pay 
at his inn for the supper, the fire, and the warm clothing. 
On my faith : if philosophy do not teach people to make 
these distinctions, what is it good for ? 

** Weigh my reasons then, my dear friend, and then tell 
me what I should do ? I am ready to do my duty ; but 
in my state in very truth no more than that can be 
asked from me. If you decide that I should go, tell 
Madame d'Epinay ; send me an express, and, without 
further delay, I wiU start for Paris on receiving your 
reply. 

" As for the residence at the Hermitage, I feel strongly 
that I should not remain there, for even whilst continu- 
ing to pay the gardener's wages it is not a sufficient 
rent ; but I feel I owe it to Madume d'Kpinay not to 
leave the Hermitage under circumstances that might 
give the impression that there was dissatistaction or any 
quarrel between us, 

** I confess, too, that it would be hard for me to under- 
take a removal at this season, when the approach of 
winter makes itself felt ; it wiU be better to wait for the 
spring, when my departure will seem more natural*' 

In connection with Rousseau's affirmation that if, after 
weighing his reasons, Qrimm still decided he ought to go, 
he would abide by this decision, the author of the 
Confessions explains that he meant this ; he had heard 
that an alteration in the original plan had been made as 

?OL. I. 19 
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a result of his refusal. M. d'Epinay, always amiable, 
had been persuaded to go with his wife. "In these 
circumstances," wrote Rousseau, "my journey would 
have worn a different air ; whereas in the first instance 
I was the person they wished to employ : and the question 
of obtaining M. d'Epinay was only thought of after my 
refusal." 

Rousseau's letter to Grimm was sent on the day after 
the interview with Madame d'Houdetot ; that is to say, 
on the 26th October. Grimm's first answer came two 
days later. It is given in the Confessions — ^the 
Streckeisen-Moultou re-productions prove that this 
version is genuine. 

"Madame d'Epinay's departure is delayed," wrote 
Grimm : " her son is ill : and she has to wait until he 
has recovered. I will dream over your letter — ^keep 
quiet in your Hermitage. I will send you my answer 
in due time. As she certainly will not start for a few 
days, there is no immediate hurry. In the meanwhile, 
if you think it well to do so, you might make your offer 
to lier ; although it seems to me of no great importance, 
because as she knows your position as well as you do, 
I do not doubt she will reply in the way she should: 
and all that will be gained will be that you can say to 
people who comment upon the fact that you did not ^ 
with her, that at least you offered to go. Besides, I doc't 
know why you take it for granted that the philosopher 
is the mouthpiece of every one ; and because his opiDion 
is that you should go, why you should imagine that all 
your friends are of the same way of thinking ? If you 
write to Madame d'Epinay, her reply may give you your 
answer to all these friends ; as you have it so much at 
heart to answer them. Farewell. I salute Madame 
Levasseur and the Criminal." ^ 

This first reply of Grimm's is probably the letter 
alluded to in Diderot's note — ^'pas de lettre dc Volx-^ 

^ Rousseau explains that le critninel was one of Qrimm's plajfol 
terms for Th^r&se. 
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il faut remplacer tout cela!* For one finds in the 
re-copied Arsenal Caliier 147, and in Brunei's manuscript, 
no mention of thia letter ; and in order to explain how 
Rousseau came to know of the delay in Madame 
d*Epinay's departure through her son's indisposition, a 
phrase ia inserted in his letter of the 29 th October, to 
Madame d'Epinay, making him assert that Madame 
d'Houdetot lias told him about it 

One can easily understand that the revisers of the 
stoiy found this first letter inconveniently destructive 
of the effect it was desired should be produced by 
Grimm's second answer to Rousseau s '' hoixiblc apology/' 
received by Jean Jacques only on the 8th November — 
that is to say, when time had been given Madame 
d*Epinay to reach Geneva, 

Here is Rousseau's description of this second letter, 
which hcj imprudently, sent back to the sender without 
taking a copy of it : — 

" It was only seven or eight lines long, but I didn't take 
the trouble to finish it. It was a rupture, but written 
in terms that only the most infernal hatred could have 
dictated, and that became positively stupid in the effort 
to be as offensive as possible. He forbade me his 
presence, as though he forbade me his kingdom. The 
only thing that could prevent one from laughing at the 
absurdity of the letter was lack of sm^^rotd when 
reading it* Without copying it, or even reading it to 
the end, 1 sent it him back immediately with these 
words — 

" I refused to listen to my just suspicions. Too late, 
I at hist know you ! This is then the letter that you 
required to meditate over at your leisure ? I send it 
you back — it is not for me* You are free to show mine 
to tlie whole earth : and to hate me openly ; it will be 
in you one falsity the less/' 

The Memoirs give this letter from Ren^ : but the 
letter from the virtuously indignant Volx which pro- 
voked it, is much longer than seven or eight linesj and 
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does not correspond with Rousseau's description. But 
it is a rupture dictated by the just hatred of the 
righteous Volx for the monster Ren^, and it has, amongst 
other vigorous sentences, this phrase — "If I could 
forgive you I should consider myself unworthy to 
possess a iriend. I will never see you again in my 
life, and I shall esteem myself happy if I can banish all 
recollection of your proceedings from my mind. I beg 
you to forget me ; and not to trouble my soul again. 
If the justice of this request does not touch you; 
recollect that I have your letter in my hands, which will 
justify my conduct in the eyes of all right-thinldng 
people." 

Mr. John Morley describes this second answer to 
Rousseau's letter by Grimm, as " a flash of manly anger, 
very welcome to us." But it has to be recollected that 
the " flash " took twelve days of " dreaming " over the 
matter to be produced. And then again, if this letter 
of the 8th November exhibits Grimra's " manly anger " 
at Rousseau's letter, received on the 27th or 28th of 
October, how are we to explain the hypocritical con- 
descension of Grimm's first answer of the 28th October: 
with its dubious suggestion that Rousseau might offer 
Madame d'Epinay to accompany her, counting upon her 
refusal of the oficr, as a sufficient answer to people who 
considered that he ought to have escorted her to his 
native city ? 

*' I wrote to Madame d'Epinay," says the author of the 

Confessions, " about the illness of her son, with all the 

politeness possible in the circumstances ; but I did not 

fall into the trap prepared for me hy offerin(f to 

accompany her ? " 

Was this perhaps the cause of Grimm's tardy explosion 
of " manly anger " ? 

Rousseau's letter to Madame d'Epinay was dated 29th 
October : that is to say, was written immediately after 
the receipt of Grimm's first answer : and two days before 
Madame d'Epinay quitted Paris. The Arsenal note 
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Iggeatmg that Volx is to be made to hold back letters 
likely to distress the lady on the eve of her journey 
is evidently intended to justify Madame d'Epinay's 
^*fiertion, when, writing from Geneva to Rousseau on 
'I2th November, she affirms that she only received Ma 
letter of the 29th October on the 9th of November, upon 
reaching Geneva. There can be little doubt that the 
'iittle scene" between Volx and Madame de Moutbrillant, 
on the night before their separation, which the Notes 
order to be re-written : and where the heroine is to be 
*'lea3 childish,"^ has reference to Madame d'Epinay's 
desire to answer this letter^ and to Grimm's objections. 
The tyrannical lover, of course, has his way against 
Madame d'Epinay's vain endeavours to resist the rule 
imposed upon her towards the favourite old friend, for 
whom (we have the testimony of her own son to prove it) 
she always kept a regretful tenderness. Here is a passage 
from a letter written by Volx to the heroine, that we may 
very confidently, I think, suppose a faithful extract from 
a letter of Grimm's in this epoch to Madame d'Epinay. 

" What would flatter me moat from you would be the 
boundless confidence that I try to deserve* In shorty I 
would wish that there were no diflPerence between you 
and me ; that your most intimate thoughts were as well 
known to me as to yourself; that this confidence 
extended to what concerns me as well as to what 
regards you. If I had a moment of anxiety on the eve 
of our separation, have not events proved it was well 
founded ? It was not your heart I suspected : these 
words : * yo7i knoiv what preve7ded ftie^* by which you 
justified the mysteries which I reproached you with — 
were they not bound to make me believe that Rousseau 
had again dared to speak of me in a way you should not 
have tolerated, and that your true heart would not have 
bidden, but that your weakness would not let you tell 
me with the frankness natural to you ? Had I not 

^ Bee Note, Arsenal. '^ Haftiire la petite querelle le Jour de soa 
depart; qu'eUe 7 fait molas raafant/' 
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everything to fear for you^ as a resuU of your desire 
to serve him, tvhich would have been a weapon in his 
hands against you f Here, my tender Mend, is what 
touches my heart, that can no longer be happy save 
through you. I have never loved you more tenderly 
than when I have seen you confide to me with con- 
fusion your mistakes : these moments are the finest 
triumph of virtue, they have rendered you more precious 
to my heart than your beauty, or your favours to me." 

Virtue, manifested in Madame d'Epinay's renunciation 
of her own wish to serve Rousseau, and adoption of 
Grimm's will that he shall be turned out of his Hermitage 
in mid- winter with insults and reviling, triumphs, as it 
was bound to do, when the poor lady's situation is 
considered. With the docility that this amiable lover 
appreciates more highly than either her charms or her 
favours, she writes, " for the first time in her life," as 
Rousseau says, a contemptuous and an offensive letter 
to him : which he receives eight days after his rupture 
with Grimm. He answers it on the 23rd November : — 

" If one could die of grief, I should not be alive. But 
at length I have made up my mind. Friendship is 
extinguished between us, madame ; but what once 
existed still retains claims over me that I can respect. 
I have not forgotten your kindnesses, and you can count 
upon all the gratitude that one can feel for one whom it 
is no longer permitted one to love. All further explana- 
tion would be useless — I have for me my conscience: 
and I can only bid you consult your own. 

"I wished to leave the Hermitage : and I should have 
done so. But I am told I ought to stay until the 
spring ; and as my friends wish it, I will remain until 
the spring if you consent to it." 

We have not spent so much time with Madame 
d'Epinay to think that she would, of her own accord, 
have driven this sick man out of his little cottage in 
December ! But Grimm's letters are urgent 

" Your reply to his letter is well enough : but 
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Eousseau seems in no hurry to leave your house ; for my 
part I believe that after all that has passed you cannot 
leave him in it without loss of self-respect.'* 

And, on the 10th December, Kousseau receives his 
dismissal : Madame d*Epi nay's letter is dated 1st 
December. 

" After having given you for several years every 
possible proof of friendship and interest, I can now only 
pity you. You are very unhappy. I hope your con- 
science ia as tranquil as mine is. This may be necessary 
to your repose through life. Since you wished to quit 
the Hermitage, and since you ought to have done so, I 
am astonished that your friends should have kept you 
there. For my part I do not consult them about my 
duties, and I have nothing more to say about youm/* 

In this sudden emergency the little house of Mont 
Louis was offered to Kousseau by the agent of the Prince 
de Cond^ — in eight days his removal was effected^ and 
he wrote to Madame d'Epinay : — 

"17th Dse^nb&r. 

" Nothing is more simple or more necessary; madame, 
than that I should quit your house directly you disap- 
prove of my remaining there. Upon your refusal to 
consent to my passing the remainder of the winter 
there, I quitted it on the 15th December, My fate was 
to enter it against my will and to leave it in the same 
way* I thank you for the residence you persuaded me 
to make there : and I should thank you more had it cost 
me less. For the rest, you are quite right to call me 
unhappy ; no one knows better than yourself how un- 
happy I am. If it is a mlafortune to deceive one s self 
when choosing a friend, it is a greater misfortune still to 
discover one's error." 

There is a postscript to this letter which the author of 
the Confessions omits — '* Your gardener is paid." 

On the l7th January Madame d'Epinay replies to this 
' postscript : and here we find her depaiting from the 
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'^ boundless confidence " demanded of her as her rule of 
life — for, if the Memoirs are to be trusted, she 
especially assured her Tyrant that she had not answered 
Rousseau's letter : — 

" I only received your letter of the I7th December, 
sir, yesterday : it was sent with a chest full of different 
things which has been all this time on the way. As 
for the letter, I don't understand it ; and if we were 
in a position to have an explanation, I should feel 
disposed to attribute all that has passed to a mis- 
understanding. I will only reply to the postscript 
You may remember, sir, that we agreed that the wages 
of the gardener of the Hermitage should pass through 
your hands, in order that he should better understand 
that he depended upon you, and to avoid all risk of the 
ridiculous and improper behaviour of his predecessor. 
The proof of this is that the first quarter of his wages were 
given you : and that I had agreed with you some days 
before my departure to have you repaid the advances 
you had made for me. I know that you made some 
difficulty : but I had asked you to make these advances 
for me ; it was surely a simple matter I should repay them, 
and we came to iigree on this point. Cahouet tells me, 
however, you refuse to take this money. There must 
surely be some misunderstanding. I am giving him 
orders to return it to you, and I do not see why you 
should pay my gardener in spite of our agreement, and 
even beyond the term of your occupation of the 
Hermitage. I am taking it for granted, sir, that remem- 
bering all I have the honour of recalling to you, you will 
not refuse re-pajrment of the advances you were good 
enough to make for me." 

Rousseau has been blamed for saying that the 
correspondence stopped here — inasmuch as he answered 
this letter. His reason is, nevertheless, a simple matter 
of delicacy : he declined to be repaid for the wages he 
had given the gardener, and did not wish this part of 
the discussion made public. Here is the last letter 
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which Rousseau wrote, and which the editors of the 
printed Mmnoirs correct in the MS, from the original 
letter : — 

" 1 see, madame, that my letters have always the ill 
luck to reach you late. What is certain is that yours of 
the 17th January was not given me until the 17th of 
this month by M, Cahouet — apparently your corre- 
spondent had kept it all this time, I will not attempt to 
explain what you are determined not to undemtand : I 
can only admire that with so much cleverness should be 
united such dulness of intellect ; but after all, I ought not 
to be astonished, for you have long boasted to me about 
this defect My intention never having been to take 
re-payment for the wages of your gardener^ there is not 
much likelihood that I shall change my mind now. The 
consent you speak of waii the sort of consent one gives 
vaguely to end a discussion, or to put it off, and that 
signifies a refusal. It is true that you sent me in the 
month of September 1756, by your coachman, the wages 
of the preceding gardener, and that I settled his account. 
It is also true that I have always paid his successor with 
my own money* As for the first quarter of his wages, 
which you say were sent me, it seems to me, madame, you 
should know the contrary. What m very certain in any 
case is that it was not even offered me. As for the 
fifteen days which remained to the end of the year when 
I left the Hermitage^ you will agree it wasn't worth while 
to deduct them. Heaven knows I do not pretend to have 
paid for my residence at the Hermitage. My heart 
cannot put at such a low price the services of friend- 
ship ; but with the tax you have put on them, never 
was the rent of any house so dear. I learn the strange 
discourses your correspondents in Paris indulge in at my 
expense — and I judge by these of those you, with more 
consideration, perhaps, keep afloat at Geneva, There is 
then great pleasure in hurting othei-s : and in hurting 
those one had for friends ? For my part it is a pleasure 
I have no taste for : and would not seek even in self- 
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defence. Do and say what pleases you : I have no other 
reply to oppose to you but silence, patience, and an 
upright life. For the rest, if you have any fresh 
torments in store for me, make haste, for I feel that you 
may not have this pleasure long." 

Here then, on the I7th of February 1758, Rousseau's 
last word is said to Madame d'Epinay ; and during the 
remaining twenty years of his life he regarded her as one 
of his secretly active enemies. Yet neither in the 
Confessions nor in the Dialogues nor in any letter 
of confidential communication, did he reveal what he 
knew of her past life, and misadventures with M. de 
Francueil and with Grimm ; and in relating, as he was 
bound to do, the causes of their quarrel, he dwells with 
so much pleasure on her past kindnesses, and spends so 
little trouble in proving her to blame, that every reader 
of the Confessions comes away with the impression 
that Rousseau ought not to have suspected of unkind - 
ness the amiable lady who built him his Hermitage. 

Summing up the position we find that Rousseau 
committed no crimes against Madame d'Epinay. 

He did not accuse her of writing an anonymous letter : 
he charged her with faults which she had committed 
through jealousy of himself and Madame d'Houdetot. 
He very wisely and rightly resisted the eflFort made by 
Diderot to impose upon him the obligation of accom- 
panying her to Geneva. 

He did not write to Grimm a letter that was a prodigy 
of ingratitude — but, urged by Madame d'Houdetot to 
choose Grimm for umpire, he wrote an imprudent letter, 
where Madame d'Epinay appeared blameless, and he 
himself at fault. 
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APPENDIX 

NOTE A 

INTERPRETATIONS OF RODSSEAu's BOOKS AND 

INFLUENCES 

** These interpretations of Rousseau'a books leave his 
teachings in a ' cloud of black' incomprehensibleness/ ** 
see p. 4, 

ThuSj let us take the interpretation of the CotUrcU 
Social delivered to English readers in the criticism of 
that work by Mr. John Morley : — 

Readers of this criticism are told that *' the author of 
the Social Contrcict involuntarily^ and unconsciously, 
helped the growth of progressive ideas, in which he had 
no faith" (vol IL p. 195), They are told that the 
Social Coutrcict was " the match which kindled revolu- 
tionary fire in generous breasts throughout Europe" 
(iL pp* 192, 193) ; that it evoked '* virile and patriotic 
energy," that '*its phrases became the language of all who 
aspired after freedom" (ii. p. 192); that it produced 
** an enthusiastic faith in the renovation of society/' 

But they are also told of the same book {ii p. 
120) that it represented the ** formal denial of the pos- 
sibility of overcoming the difficulties in the way of 
reforming society " — tliatj for the author, the " dream of 
human perfectibility was a sour and fantastic mockery ; *' 
(ii, p* 119) — that his depressing faith was *Hhat 
the golden era has passed away from our globe" 
(ii. p, 119) ; that the '* utmost men could do was to turn 
their eyes to the past, and to try to walk for a space in 
the track of the ancient societies : they would hardly 
succeed ; but endeavour might at least do something to 
stay the plague of universal degeneracy/' 
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About the Notcvelle HeLoise, readers of Mr. Morley s 
psychological criticism are told : — that the effect of this 
extraordinary popular novel was "to fascinate the 
public with the charm of a serene , well-OF^l^ed, cheerfid 
home " (ii. p. 4^7^^*^© restore manfage to a rank 
amongst high and honourable obligations, and to repre- 
sent it as the best support of an equable life of right 
conduct and harmonious emotion " ; to " teach men 
some respect for the dignity of woman; and womeo^a 
firmer respect for themselves" (iL p. 31). Above all, 
" by the example of Julie's energetic return to duty, to 
teach the possibility and the satisfaction of bending 
character back to comeliness and honour*' (iL p, 30). 
But about the same book they are also told : — ^that " the 
influences of the work were mischievous," inasmuch as 
its tendency was '* to divorce emotion (ii. p. 55) firom 
disciplined intelligence, and to recommend irrational 
retrogression from active use of the understanding back 
to dreamy contemplation." 

About Emilc, readers of this criticism are told : — that 
the work "stands out as one of the seminal works in the 
history of literature " (ii. p. 249) ; that it was " the 
charter of youthful deliverance, that cleared away the 
clogging prejudices and inveterate usages that made 
education one of the dark arts"; that it was " recognized 
by Herder, by Lavater and by Jean Paul Richter as the 
most excellent of all trciitises upon education " (ii. pp. 
250, 251, 252, 253) ; that it is the one " from which the 
most systematic, popular, and permanently successful 
of all educational reformers (Pestalozzi) borrowed his 
spirit and principles " (ii. p. 252). 

But these readers are also told : — that Emile *' per- 
haps is the most imperfect treatise ever written on 
this world-interesting subject"; that "it is fatally 
tarnished with the cold, damp breath of isolation and, 
at bottom, the apotheosis of social despair " (ii. p. 236). 

So much for the interpretation of Rousseau's books. 
When appreciating the three chief articles of faith 
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proclaimed in the social ** gospel according to Jean 
Jacques," this critic says — of the first doctrine, the 
sovermgnly of jTeojyles — that wc have to recognize as 
(ii. p. 194) "a rapid deduction from it, the great truth 
that a nation, with a civilized polity, does not consist of 
ao order, or a caste, but of the great body of its members ; 
the army of toilers, who make the most painful of the 
sacrifices needed for the continual nutrition of the social 
organism ; and that hence, all political institutions should 
have for their aim, the physical, intellectual and moral 
amelioration of the poorest and most numerous class," 

From the second doctrine, of the Social Cmnjyaet^ 
that is to say, of ** society founded, not upon a covenant 
of subjection, but upon a covenant of social brotherhood,*' 
the reader is told that he must trace '* the starting-point 
in the history of the ideas of the Eevolution of the 
most prominent of them all (ii. p. 160), that of 
Fraternity"; and, further, ** gradually following from the 
important place given by Rousseau to the idea of equal 
association (ii, p. 195) as at once the foundation iind 
the enduring bond of a community, later schemes of 
mutualism, and all the other shapes of collective action 
for a common social good," 

Finally, from the doctrine of rights (vol i. p. 183), 
signifying " not absolute equality, in the sense that all 
men are equal in capacity, or that degrees of wealth and 
power should be actually the same, but the moral claim 
of aU men to equal opportunities," the starting-point *' of 
movements that have had all the fervour and intensity 
of reKgion, to correct violent political and social 
inequalities amongst different members of a community," 
movements ** inspired by Rousseau's principle that because 
the force of things is constantly tending to destroy 
equality, the force of legislation should constantly tend 
to uphold it" (i. p, 184). 

Nevertheless, readers of this criticism are told that these 
doctrines of Rousseau s social gospel have " given no help 
towards the solution of any of the problems of government; 
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and that they are '' scientifically valueless and practically 
mischievous ideas, because they express an effort to base 
political institutions upon figments'' (voL iL p. 186). 

It will be admitted that these intexpretations of 
Rousseau's books and influences supply no dear con- 
ceptions, or definite conclusions, upon which an intelligent 
judgment of what he really taught, or of our true 
spiritual obligations to him, can be founded. In other 
words, the failure of this psychological criticism to ex- 
plain Rousseau to us, by the method of judging him as 
a man " in whose soul one must always see two things at 
the same time," renders a new criticism necessaiy^r 

NOTE A A 
TESTIMONY OF IMPABTIAL CONTEHPORABIES 

" A number of Rousseau's cx)ntemporaries who had no 
motives for painting him other than they knew him, have 
left full accounts of the impressions he made on them," 
p. 14, vol. i. 

Amongst contemporaries who have left detailed 
accounts of their intimate relations with Rousseau, the 
Count d'Eschernay, in his Melanges de LittefXLtnre 
d'Histoire et de PJnlosojyhie (1811) paints Jean Jacques 
in an epoch when his three great works had just been 
produced, in other words, when he was in full 
intellectual vigour. Nevertheless, had there l>een in him 
any natural disposition to misanthropy, Rousseau had 
already good cause to complain of fortune and his fellow 
men. In June, 1762, his Emile had been condemned 
by the Parliament of Paris to be burnt by the pubUc 
executioner, and he himself had had to fly from France 
to avoid arrest. He had been biinished from Yverdun, 
his first place of refuge, by the Senate of Berne ; 
condemned at Geneva without a hearing ; and compelled 
to seek a refuge in the province of Neuchatel because, on 
Prussian territory, he was protected from the persecuting 
edicts which pursued him in France and his native 
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country- In this poBition, some disposition to gloom 
and indignant complaint of his fellow men might have 
been looked for in a man described by his English 
biographer aa a " worn-out creature, who only wanted to 
be left alone."* We do not find that this modern 
description corresponds with the account d'Eschernay 
gives of the Jean Jacques Rounseau whose tastes and 
pursuits he studied and shared at Motiers Travers, in 1763. 

The Count d^Eschernay had met Rousseau before his 
exile, but had not then been admitted to any intimate 
conversation with the famous author. A little alarmed 
by his reputation for unsociability, D*Eschernay did not 
venture to call upon him at Motiers, until he was 
assured by Th^rfese Levasseur, whom he met by accident, 
that her master (Th<5r&se's recognized post was that 
of Rousseau's housekeeper) would gladly receive h i m . 

*'] called the nest day/' writes d'Eschernay, **and 
found Rousseau sitting before his door, on a little st-oue 
bench, fully exposed to the sun, which in this month 
of February was not too powerful. His firat look was at 
me : his second at his own (Armenian) costume/^ * It 
is rather mad,' he said ; ' but it is convenient/ The 
acquaintanceship between us was soon made* . . . 
What excellent dinners I had at Motiers Travers^ 
iete-d-tSte with Jean Jacques 1 The fare was plain, both 
to my taste and his own ; but excellently cooked, for in 

1 EouSMeaUf vol. ii p. 96. 

* Eouseeau adopted, at Motiers Trftvera, the Armenian dress which 
had already been suggested to him by the Ducheas of Luxembourg 
aa a couTenient costuma, becau^ the loBg coat, serving bs a permis- 
sible dressing-gown, would allow him to go out of doors when be w*is 
compelled by the constitutional malady that attacked him every 
winter to be swathetl in flannel bandages. Inasmuch aa the reasons 
he had for adopting this dreaa are quite plainly stated in the 
Cim/esaionSj part ii. liv. v., Mr. Morley'e suggestion that there was 
such a reason^ although vanity f7ia^ have been another motive^ does 
not show the indulgent tem|>er in the critic that a carelesa reader of 
this biognapby might attribute to the author* *' Vanity and a d^sim 
io attraci fwtice vmt/t we (ulmit, have ftad sofivtihing to do imth 
M&uueau*$ adoption of an mieojimmn way qf dresHn^, We, living a 
kmidrmi ymws a/ier^ cannot possibly know whdh&t it tGasmor not.** 
VOL. I. 20 
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this plain way Mile. LevaBseur cotdd not be outdone. 
Succulent vegetables and a thyme-flavoured leg of 
mutton, perfectly roasted — such was our fare. As for the 
conversation, it was before all things lively, and turned 
upon all manner of subjects : there was never anything 
in it forced or formal. Mile. Levasseur would come in 
now and again, and interrupt our tSte-d-tSte. Rousseau 
would joke with her, and at her expense ; and at mine 
too ; and I would give him back as good as he gave. I 
used to pay Mile. Levasseur many compliments on her 
cooking : but it rather surprised me that, in spite of my 
requests, he would not consent to her sitting with us at 
table. He was perfectly at ease, and very cheerful ; 
and cheerfulness, freedom, and a good appetite, are 
necessary to the pleasures of the table. Sometimes, after 
dinner, he would sit down to his spinette, and accompany 
me or himself, in some Italian song. When my house 
was the place of meeting, I would play accompaniments 
on the harp to his romances, or my own ; for there was 
a rivalry between us as to who would set the same words 
to the best music. In the summer evenings we would 
walk in the woods. When there was moonlight, he 
delighted to sit by the banks of the Reuse, and sing 
duets. We always had an audience ; and especially the 
girls of the village were sure to come and listen to us." 

D'Eschernay often went on botanizing expeditions 
with Rousseau, that sometimes lasted for several days. 

" Who would believe it," he wrote. " This Jean 
Jacques, so much talked of for his misanthropy, was with 
us, in all our walks and excursions, the most simple, the 
most gentle, the most modest of men. It is true that 
he was in his element in a country, wild, but at the 
same time, extremely varied, picturesque and romantic ; 
that we were all easy-going people ; that he was at home 
amongst us ; that we were breathing pure fresh air, in 
good health and with fine appetites. Our conversation 
touched on all subjects. Rousseau never insisted on 
his own opinions with bitterness or obstinacy : the tone 
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he took up was never dictatorial^ and I reTnemher 
that about French history the Colmiel de PuH once irr 
imee harshly contradicted him: and that Rousseau 
bowed Ms head and said nothiiig. One can judge 
fnmi this hotv good a companion fie was. > • . Ojlen 
our talks turned on the nwfi of letters and philosophers 
in Paris ; lie rendei^ed justice to tliem all ; and took the 
most favourable sides of them^ even in the case oj 
Voltaire, whose injuries he forgot, to remember only hts 
talents. Although he had long since quarrelled witli 
Diderot, he always spoke of him with praise. As I was 
on frieniUy terms with both of theni, and as I spent my 
time alternately between Switzerland and Paris, Diderot 
had asked me to make his peace with Rousseau and to 
try to bring about a reconciliation between them. I 
took the matter up with great zeal, I spoke ; I wrote ; 
I entreated ; but Rousseau was inexorable. Diderot's 
advances did him honour : and Rousseau's refusal to meet 
them half way is not the best act of his life. But the 
vengeance for it taken by Diderot after Rousseau's death 
in the savage note added to the Essay upon Saieca is 
inexcusable ; or would be inexcnsable^ in any one except 

"iBnfcchemay does not seem to have noticed that one 
of the statements made in this savage note goes to prove 
that Rousseau was perhaps better advised in refusing 
Diderot's advances than the friend who honestly 
believed in their sincerity supposed* Diderot prcfesses 
that Rousseau constantly mwie advajices to him^ tvhich 
1^^ he refused to meet ; he also states that Rousseau had 
^P fmthdraurn the charge he had made against him 
(Diderot) as a betrayer of secrets; and Rmisseau 
refused to withdraw these cho/rges, in accordance 
with D'Esch£rnay's request, as a means of respondifig 
to Diderot*s advances. 

But if Rousseau refused to be reconciled with Diderot, 
he ako abstained from all complaints against him ; and 
spoke of him and of Voltaire with praise. Here we have 
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a characteristic, noticed by D'Eschemay, that is also 
remarked upon by Bemardin de Saint Pierre, by 
Corancez, and indeed by all impartial witnesses who 
have reported their impressions of his familiar conversa- 
tion. We have to weigh this contemporary evidence 
against Sainte-Beuve's assertion that Rousseau was '^ a 
bad tongue " (une mauvaise laiigue). We have also to 
weigh against the legendary portrait of the morose, 
bilious, quarrelsome, vain, egotistical Jean Jacques, the 
opposite picture, of this unworldly but " companionable 
man " ; who, although unfitted by love of independence, 
and need of solitary hours with his own thoughts and 
with nature, for life in a society which made such large 
claims on the time and freedom of its members as the 
society of his epoch, was admirably fitted for friendship 
and genial intercourse with his fellow men, by his natund 
cheerfulness, the absence of all pretentiousness or the 
desire to impose his opinions dogmatically upon others ; 
and by the faculty of entering with real enjoyment into 
the simple pleasures of life. 

But Rousseau had one misunderstanding with D'Es- 
chernay, which might easily have developed into a 
quarrel ; and the incident, related with perfect fairness, 
shows us in what manner and by virtue of what principle 
Rousseau may be described as exacting in friendship. 
He claimed from those who professed to be his friends 
one thing only — not extravagant devotion, nor exclusive 
affection, nor even unvarying agreement in his own 
moods, nor patience with his own foibles: — but he 
claimed from them sincerity, that they should not on 
any occasion, even for his own benefit, deceive him. 
Following Rousseau's history, it is extraordinary and 
tragical to discover how precisely this one thing he 
asked for from them, his friends never gave him ! Not 
only his enemies Grimm and Diderot, who only wore 
the mask of friendship; not only his inconstant ad- 
mirers, Madame d'Epinay, Madame d'Houdetot, the 
Duchess of Luxembourg; not only the one person he 
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trusted absolutely, Therese LevasseuFj — but even \m 
true friends and enthusiasts and devotees^ — Moultou, 
Dopey roil, Miloi'd Marischal, the Countess de Boufflem, 
Madame de Verdeliii, Madame dc la Tour de Franque- 
ville^— all of them, when dealmg with the man whose 
chosen motto was vitam imjiendere vera, constantly 
deceived lum* 

" I may say," wrote D'Escheraay, '* that during the 
fifteen years that our intimacy lasted, only upon one 
occasion had I any reason to complain of him. It is 
worthy of remark that I never found myself in a carriage 
with Rousseau ; all our travels were done on foot. Bid 
is a place about five leagues from Motiers Travers- We 
found ourselves there (upon the occasion of a botanizing 
excursion) amongst a great number of people, and this 
being little to Rousseau's taste, or to mine, became a 
reason for shortening our stay. M. Dupeyron, informed 
of our scheme, and anxious to become intimate with 
Rousseau, whom at this time he had only met onco^ 
begged me, through his friend the Colonel de Puri, who 
was atBi*"*, to direct our steps towards a country house 
he possessed at Cressier, between the Lake of Neuchatel 
and the Lake of Bienne, and very agreeably situated. 
It was agreed that, having looked over several houses 
on the borders of the lake, I should, as though by 
accident^ conduct Rousseau to the one at Cressier, and 
advise him to choose it ] that they would prepare dinner 
for us there ; and await us. We arrived, as arranged^ at 
about two o'clock ; and I pointed out to him the advan- 
tages and the conveniences of this abode, and he seemed 
pleased with it We entered the dining-room, and 
walked round it Ho examined every tiling with ap- 
proval, when, suddenly, an object struck his attention, 
and his face, that had been smiling, became clouded. 
This object was a large silver tankard and goblet. 
'What is this 1 * he exclaimed; 'what does this silver 
mean here ? Who does it belong to ? ' — * I don't 
know/ — * What ? in a house to let, an empty house, a 
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silver tankard and goblet, left about in this way ? ' — 
*We do not look like thieves: they have let us in 
because they trust us/ — * No : there is some mystery 
here : and I do not like mysteries. To whom does this 
house belong, that you wish me to take?' — Questions 
succeeded each other, and I began to get embarrassed in 
my replies. Then, upon a signal we had agreed upon at 
Bi^, M. de Puri and M. Dupeyrou, who were in an 
adjoining room, entered : confessed the little trick they 
had played, begged forgiveness, and sought to excuse 
me. But Rousseau was for the moment inexorable, and 
turning to me, said coldly : * Sir^ I do not like to he 
deceived even when the intention is to serve me.* ^ We 
sat down to table, but the meal was not a cheerful one ; 
conversation dragged ; Rousseau was moody ; and only 
spoke in monosyllables. After the coffee, we took a 
walk. Not a word more was said about his having the 
house, either by hire, or as a gift. The two other 
gentlemen left in a carriage, and I remained alone with 
Rousseau, always gloomy and badly disposed. We 
returned to Bie, and we had four leagues to walk ; the 
first league was not agreeable ; for he turned his back 
on me, as sulky as a child. He had spoken to me 
formerly at Motiers of the anxiety given him by the 
fear of losing, or of being robbed of manuscripts and 
papers, which he had wished me to take charge of ; but 
as I was constantly travelling at that time, between 
Switzerland and Paris, he recognized that I could not 
undertake the responsibility of such a charge. By 
reminding him of this conversation, I succeeded in 
getting him to listen to me. I told him, what was per- 
fectly true, that in proposing he should take the house 
at Cressier, I wished to bring him into intimate relations 
with a trustworthy man, who might be of extreme use 
to him; that M. Dupeyrou, established at Neuchatel, 
was exactly the man he wanted with whom he could 
deposit his papers ; that he was my intimate friend, and 
^ See p. 16 — vol. L 
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that I could reply for his honesty as for my own. After 
having scolded me, he was ready to thauk me ; hia good 
humour returned, and we went our way to sup at Bie 
more cheerfully than we had dined. And this marks 
the commencement of the friendship between M. Du- 
peyrou and Rousseau/' 

Let us now hear Bernard in de Saint Pierre's account 
of Rousseau in 17723 when Mr. Morley paints him as "a 
mournful, sombre figure, looming shadowUy in the dark 
glow of sundown J among sad and desolate places."^ 

*' The society of Rousseau was most agreeable to me," 
wrote Bernardin de Saint Pierre,^ **He had not the 
vanity of most great men of letters, he shared the obliga- 
tions of talker and of listener, and joined in a conversation 
with 80 little pretentiousness that amongst those who 
did not know hitn, simple people looked upon him as an 
ordinary man, and fine talkers held him very inferior to 
themselves. Far from seeking to shine, be admitted 
himselfj with a modesty very rare, and in my opinion 

* Vol iL p, 315. 

^ Oeuvpea de Bemardin de Sjiiut Pierre, vol, xil* Miss relatto7ta 
avee J, */. Rmnitau. 

BeraardiG de Saint Pierre composed some verses which he wished 
should be inscribed oq a monument dedicated to Fenelon and to 
Eousaeau — aa two "lovers of men." 

" A !a gloire durable et pure 
De eeux doot le g^oie 6claim !a vertu, 
Combattit k la foia Terreur et les abuSj 
Et tenta d^amener le si^'^cle k la nature ; 
Aux Jean Jacques Botisseau aux Fran^ia F^n^lon^ 

J'ai dtkliij cq montiment d'argile^ 

Que J'ai eonsaere pfir leurs noms, 
Plus augustefl que ceux de Cesar et d' Aehille \ 

11b ne sont pas fameux par uos malheurs : 

lU a'ont point, pauvres laboureurs ! 

Bavis vos boeofs et vos javelles \ 

Berg^res, vo6 amants, nourisBon, vos mamelleS| 

BoiB, lea ^tat€ oii vous regoez. 

Mais vous les comblere^ de gloire 

Si vous doEinez k leur m^moire 

Lde pleurs^ qu'Us vous ont dpargn^s." 
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mistaken, that he was not a good conversationaliBt. * I 
am only witty/ he said, 'half an hour after other 
people ; and I know what I ought to say when it is too 
late to say it.' But this slowness in reply belonged to 
his natural equity, which did not allow him to pronounce 
an opinion on any subject until he had examined it ; to 
his genius, that was not satisfied with commonplace or 
superficial views ; and to his modesty, especially, which 
disposed him to distrust his powers to shine. He was 
amongst fine wits, with his simplicity, like a young girl 
with her natural complexion amongst women of the 
world, exquisite in powder and rouge. But in a tSte-d- 
tSte, in intimacy, and upon subjects which concern 
human happiness, his soul soared, his sentiments became 
touching, his ideas profound, his illustrations sublime, 
and his language as impassioned as were his writings. 
But what I valued even above his genius was his 
scrupulous honesty. He was one of the few men of 
letters who have experienced misfortune, to whom one 
could confide one s intimate thoughts without any fear 
of their being maliciously reported or dishonestly appro- 
priated. 

"Kindness of heart appeared to him the quality 
superior to all others ; it was the foundation of his own 
character. He preferred a trait of sensibility to all the 
epigrams of Martial. By nature he was gay, confiding, 
and open. Four or five causes, the least amongst which 
has sometimes sufiiced to make a good man wicked, 
contributed to alter his original character — persecutions, 
calumnies, bad fortune, illnesses, excess of brain work — 
a kind of work that tires the mind, and affects the 
temper ; but all these causes united never could destroy 
in Rousseau the love of justice. He carried this senti- 
ment into all his pursuits and tastes. I have often seen 
him, when botanizing, refuse to pick a plant when it was 
the only one of its kind. He has been accused of pride, 
because he refused dinners where men of the world took 
pleasure in seeing men of letters struggle against each 
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"other like gladiators. He was proud, but he was proud 
with all men alike, reeoguidng no distinction between 
them save that of virtue. 

" The proud, abo, taxed him with pride, A truly 
proud man desires to subjugate others. Eousseau^ 
alone, without ambition, without fortune, wished only 
to live freely* He gave himself a trade in order to be 
independent,* But whilst seeking to emancipate himself 
from society, he did not wush to emancipate himself from 
the law^s, and to regulate his own conduet he took laws 
even more severe — the laws of his own conscience. 

"All the fiiculties of his mind, his morals, his works, 
bore the stamp of his character. There was never a 
man who tried more consistently to live in accordance 
with his principles : but often such a man may appear 
iBConsistentj because all the circumstances that surround 
him change, whilst he remains unaltered." 

A charge frequently made against Rousseau by the 
Encyclopjedists, and taken from them Hterally by Saint- 
Marc Girardin and by E, Scherer^ is that Rousseau did 
not practise seriously the trade of a copyist of music ; 
that he professed to earn his bread by this means ; but 
that in reality he lived upon his books, and upon the 
gifts that his admirers had the simplicity to believe 
Therese accepted without his knowledge ; and that, 
further, he was quite ready to accept and solicit help from 
other men of letters^ whilst posing in the sight of the 
public as more disinterested than they were^ by openly 
refusing pensions and patronage which they found them- 
selves compelled to accept. 

Elsewhere in this inquiry, it has been seen how 
much depends upon the question of whether Rousseau 
did, or did not, honestly use the trade of a copyist to 
procure his own livelihood and that of Therfese when we 
have to decide the case between himself and the Ency- 
clopaxlists. Here, however, it will be enough to give 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre's account of what he saw and 

^ The trade of copyist of music was adopted by Eous&eau in 1750* 
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heard in the Rue Platri&re, upon one occasion when he 
was an unexpectedly early visitor there. 

''I was with him, in his room, upon a certain 
morning/' he wrote, '' and thus I saw the usual entrance, 
one after the other, of the servants who came to fetch 
the rolls of music he had copied ; or to bring him fresh 
pieces to copy. Now, he would undertake the work; 
and now, he would decline it, using in these practical 
details the usual civility and business sense of a good 
workman. Watching him behave with this simplicity, 
I had a difficulty to remember the fame of this great 
man. When we were alone, I said to him : * Why do 
you not turn your talents to other uses?' *0h,' he 
replied, ' the world knows two Rousseaus ; one rich, or 
who might have been rich had he chosen it, a capricious, 
singular, fantastical man : this is the Rousseau of the 
public; but the other one is obliged to work for his living, 
and this is the man you see.' — * But your books ought 
to have put you in good circumstances? They have 
enriched your publishers.' — ' I have received from them 
20,000 livres.^ If I had been paid this sum all at once, I 
could have invested it : but 1 have spent it as it came. 
A Dutch publisher, by gratitude for what he has gained 
from me, has settled on me a life pension of 600 livres, 
300 of which will revert to my wife after my death. This 
is all my fortune : to keep up my little household costs a 
hundred louis more than I have ; and this sum I have to 
earn.' — * Could you not have followed some other oc- 
cupation than that of a copyist of music ? ' — * I like this 
occupation, you see. It is work I find a pleasure in 
doing. Besides, I am neither sinking beneath, nor 
lifting myself above, the state of life into which I was 
born. I am the son of a workman, and a workman 
myself; I have always copied music, for the matter of 
that ; and I should probably do it for my own pleasure 

^ A French " livre " was worth rather less than a shilling ; tweitr- 
two livres to the pound. In other words, Rousseau received id all 
from his publishers less than a thousand pounds. 
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even if I had no need to do it. What I am doing now 
I have done since I was fourteen years of age/ " 

Corancez's account of Rousseau belongs to the same 
epoch, but extends over a longer period of years. 

" I saw Rousseau constantly and without interruption 
during the last twelve years of his life. My intention 
is not to praise, nor to justify him ; but to show him as 
I knew him, and to keep to those facts of which I was 
an eye-witness. It will be seen that when he was 
himself he had a rare simplicity ; with the ingenuous- 
ness, cheerfulness, kindliness and timidity of a child. 
I remarked in him a very rare quality. Throughout 
the twelve years that I lived on intimate terms with 
him, I never heard him speak evil of any single person. 
Often when speaking of or mentioning certain persons, 
he would class them amongst his enemies ; but even in 
this case never, at least in my presence, did he allow 
himself to enlarge upon this statement, either by making 
any imputation or by employing injurious terms. One 
day I praised Diderot before him, and it is known the 
hatred Diderot had for him. I added, that I found one 
grave fault in him, that he did not make his meaning 
clear to others; and that I believed often it was not 
clear even to himself. ' Take care,' said Rousseau, * of 
what you say ; when Diderot treats any subject and his 
reader does not understand, the fault is not perhaps 
Diderot's.' This is the only harsh thing he ever said to 
me. The day after Voltaire was crowned at the Th&tre 
Fran9ais (only a brief time before the death of ' both 
these great men ') one of those personages who must put 
in their word everywhere, seeking no doubt to please 
Rousseau, began to relate to him the circumstances of 
the ceremony, and allowed himself many mockeries about 
this crowning, in the style such personages love to 
employ. * What 1 * exclaimed Rousseau, with much 
heat, 'can you dare to blame the honours rendered to 
Voltaire in his temple where he is the god ; and by the 
priests who for fifty years draw their living from his 
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masterpieces?' I have said he was simple, and had 
certain childlike characteristics. One day I entered his 
room and found him laughing joyously, striding up and 
down his room and proudly surveying all it contained. 
' All this belongs to me/ he said. It should be realized 
that 'all this' signified a camp bedstead, some rush- 
bottom chairs, an ordinary table, and a writing table in 
walnut wood. *Well, but/ I asked, 'did not all this 
belong to you yesterday ? For quite a long time I 
have known you as the possessor of all I see here.' 
* Yes, but I owed the upholsterer a bill that I have just 
finished paying off this morning.' I have said, too, he 
was kindhearted. Although surly with strangers who 
intruded upon him, he was extremely careful not to 
wound those with whom he felt he could safely follow 
the impulse of his heart For some time he had left 
off keeping me to dinner. He feared that I should 
attribute the reason to a wrong cause. * I do not beg 
you to stay to dinner/ he said one day, ' because the 
state of my fortune does not permit me to do so. Never 
mind how little expense I put myself to for you, I 
should be forced to take it from our necessities.' I 
wished to speak ; but he continued : ' if I tell you my 
situation, it is in order that you should not attribute 
the change in my conduct to any change in my senti- 
ments towards you.' Then, smiling, he went on : ' I 
like to drink at my meals a certain quantity of pure 
wine. First of all I invented the plan of dividing my 
portion into two equal parts ; but the result was that at 
neither meal did I get enough. 1 have made up my 
mind to another plan : I drink water at one meal ; and 
keep the whole of my wine for the other.' How much 
there is in this little trait for an attentive reader! 
What good humour, candour and superiority over other 
men in this ability to arrange one's wants by one's 
fortune, and to find nothing to be ashamed of in doing 
BO. Add to this the reply he made when questioned 
upon this point : ' I am poor ; but there is flesh left on 
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my bones yet' 'Je suis pauvre ^ la verity ; mais je 
n'ai pas le cou pel^/ . . . 

** I have said/' continued Corancez, " that he was 
cheerful by natural disposition. Twenty times I had 
the opportunity of noticing this quality in him, which, 
had it been allowed free play, would have made him 
happy; unfortunately the malady he inherited spoilt 
his chance of enjojring life. If I had in view only my 
own pleasure, with what delight should I not dwell on 
those anecdotes which recall him to me in happy 
moments. But my readers would complain that I 
talked too much of unimportant details." 

An anecdote related by Gr^try, and belonging also to 
this epoch, shows how, even in these last and un- 
questionably saddest years of his life in the Rue Platriere, 
Rousseau's natural cheerfulness and honJiomie survived, 
and how powerless was even the conviction of the 
injustice towards him of his fellow men to transform 
him into the morose misanthrope painted by his enemies. 

" I knew," wrote Gr^try,^ " a very ordinary sort of 
girl who lodged in the same house as Jean Jacques in 
the Rue Platriere. * There is a good old fellow {un 
honhomme) who lodges overhead,' said this girl to me, 
' who often comes down to see me when he hears me 
singing.' (She was being trained for the opera.) * What 
sort of man is he ? ' I asked ; * what is his name ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know his name ; but he says he will rive 
me advice about my talent. I laughed when I looked 
at him. *' You don't mean to say you sing?" I said. 
" Yes," he replied : " and I compose music sometimes." 
' What else did he say ? ' * I hardly recollect ; he looks 
at me more than he talks.' *And what do you do?' 

* My faith ! I go about my house work, I sing, and I 
take very little notice of him in his comer. The other 
day, when I was singing, he told me I did not say some 
of the words rightly : " Oh, about that I shall ask my 
master," I said ; ** I'm not going to say it differently for 

^ E»9ai BUT la Mtmque, vol ii. p. 205. 
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you." Well, he laughed like a silly each time I sang 
this passage. Only lately I had a regular scene with 
him.' ^Tell me all about it; don't K>rget anything/ 
* Why ; do you know this man V * I believe so : come, 
tell me all about this scene/ * Well, he was sitting on 
the same chair you have, and as I was going out I was 
putting on some rouge. "You are much prettier," he 
said, "without that varnish.*' "Oh bother," said I; 
"one doesn't want to look like a corpse." "At your 
age, you don't need art to look well; now, I hardly 
know you." " Nonsense 1 at any age when one is pale, 
one wants rouge ; you yourself ought to use it." " I ? " 
" Yes : " and with that I jumped on to his lap and began 
to rouge his face in spite of himself. He ran away 
wiping his face ; and I thought he would suffocate in 
the staircase, he was laughing so. Besides, that's the 
way he likes to be treated.' " " Silly child," commented 
Gr^try, " how little she knew the favour done her." 

Every one recollects the description given by Diderot 
in 1757 of the horrible expression of Rousseau's counten- 
ance when his soul revealed itself there ; and which so 
impressed this sensitive atheistic philosopher that it led 
him to believe in devils and hell. One cannot but 
feel that the recollection of this terrific expression and 
of its extraordinary eflPect upon Diderot must have had 
something to do with the impression produced upon Mr. 
Morley's mind, by a portrait of Jean Jacques painted 
during his residence in England, and which Rousseau's 
modern biographer found " as appalling in its idealism 
as S07)ie of the dark pits that open before the readers 
of the ' Confess^ionsJ " " When a man s hindrances have 
sprung up from within," writes Mr. Morley, "and the 
ill-fought battle of his days has been with his own 
passions and morbid breedings and unchastened dreams, 
the eye and the facial lines tell the story of that profound 
moral defeat which leaves only desolation and the misery 
that is formless." ^ 

1 Vol. ii. pp. 281, 282. 
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It will be well to see how Rousseau's personal appear- 
ance was described by contemporaries, who have recorded 
the impression he made upon them at an age when what 
a man has habitually tho tight and felt and dreamed of 
during years of intellectual and moral activity does set 
its stamp upon the countenance. 

Here is Bemardin de Saint Pierre's account of 
Rousseau's outer man, at sixty years of age. 

*^IIe was thin, and a medium height — one of hiB 
shoulders appeared slightly higher than the other; 
otherwise he was well proportioned. He had a brown 
complexion, some colour in the cheeks ; a well-shaped 
nose, a beautiful mouth ; a forehead, high and round ; 
and eyes full of fire. The lines beneath the nostrils 
slanting to the mouth, which are characteristic of the 
physiognomy, in his ease expressed great sensibility, 
and something that amounted to sadnesa In his 
countenance were three or four signs characteristic of 
melancholy ; the deep-set eyes, the thick eyebrows, the 
profound sadnesa expressed by certain wrinkles of the 
brow ; but much gaiet)% and even some mockery were 
indicated by a number of small lines at the external 
comers of the eyes, which disappeared entirely when he 
laughed. All the passions that agitated him painted 
themselves successively on his face, in accordance with 
the eflFects upon his soul of the subjects discussed ; in 
repose, his face kept the imprint of all these affections, 
and produced an impression at once of kindliness and of 
fine intelligence ; and of a something inexpressibly 
touching, lovable and deserving of respect and pity." 

" His eyes were like ' stars \^* said, of him, the Prince 
de Ligne ; " his genius shone in his gaze, and electrified 
me," 

" There was nothing in his physiognomy,** said another 
contemporary, Magellan, '' which announced his genius 
except the extreme vivacity of his eyes.'' 

** In the days when I knew him/* wrote Gr^try, 
" Jean Jacques might have passed for a neatly -dressed 
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peasant. His eyes were brilliant^ but deeply set; he 
walked with a large stick , his head bent ; he was neither 
tall nor short ; he spoke little, but always well, and with 
earnestness and vivacity." 

NOTE B 

FOUR PRINCIPAL LIBELS AFTER J. J. ROUSSEAU's DEATH, 
JULY 2nd, 1778, AND BEFORE THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE SECOND PART OF CONFESSIONS, END OF 1788. 

1. July 15, 1778. Grimm, in the Correspaiidance 
Litt^airey first circulated the false rumour that 
Rousseau had committed suicide. 

2. October 5th, 1778. La Harpe, in the Mercure de 
France, published Diderot's false lustory about the First 
Discourse ; Grimm's falsehood about Rousseau's "humih- 
ations " suffered at the hands of M. and Madame Dupin, 
and the hardly veiled accusation that Jean Jacques had 
falsely claimed to be the composer of the Devin da 
Village. 

3. December, 1778. Diderot's abominable '*Note" 
added on to his Essai sur Shi^que invited the world at 
large to detest an " artificial scoundrel " and a " monster " 
who had left behind him memoirs destined to blacken 
the characters of his old friends. In the second edition 
of this Essay, given under the title of Essai s\ir les 
Regnes de Claude et de Neron, and published in 1782, 
Diderot added on a long list of fresh invectives by way 
of justifying his abuse of Rousseau. 

4. June, 1779. D'Alembert, in his Eloge de Milord 
Marechal, seized the opportunity of accusing J. J. 
Rousseau of having behaved with abominable ingrati- 
tude to his " benefactor." 

All these libels were refuted at the time when they 
appeared, and excited general indignation — so much so, 
that we find the authors of them complaining of the 
fanaticism of the public that will not endure adverse 
criticism of the popular favourite Jean Jacques. Neve^ 
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theless, all of them were resuscitated some tHrty or 
forty years later, and all of them at the preaent hour are 
repeated by modern critics, aa though they represented 
hbtorical facts ; or, at any rate, the authoritative judg- 
ments passed upon him by his contemporaries. It is 
necessary, then, to prove the true worth of these accusa- 
tions. 

Crrimm^s Calumny, L The alleged *^ suicide '' ofJ^ «/. 

The rumour secretly circulated by Grimm amongst 
European aovcretgns, that " the circumstances of 
Rousseau's sudden death at Ermenoneville pointed to 
suicide, and that the belief that he had destroyed him- 
self was generally established in the neighljourhoodj" * 
found its way back by the 20th July to the much less 
'' secret " Memoirs of Bachaumont : — 

** Comme on avait fait courir des bruits sinistres sur 
la mort de M. J. J. Rousseau^ qu'on pretendait volon- 
taire'^ (wrote the editor of Bachaumont's Menwirs)^^ **il 
se re^pand un extrait des minutes du baillage et vicomte 
d'Ermenonevillej du Juillet 3, 1778, par lequel il est 
constat^ juridiqtienwnty et cFajyTis la vtsite des ge?is de 
rArt, que Rousseau est mort d'une apoplexie s^reuse." 

The "judicial" publication spoken of by Bachaumont 
was the procis-verbcd signed by surgeons who had ex- 
amined the body, and who certified to the natural causes 
of death. These documents were supported by a letter 
from the Count Ron^ de Girardin, who had given Rousseau 
his last retreat at Ermenoneville ; and by a second letter 
from the Doctor le Begue de Presles, who had visited him 
within a few days of his death, and who testified to his 
tranquillity of mind, and his satisfaction with his sur- 
roundings at Ermenone\ille. I am reproducing here the 
legal documents, that can stiU be verified in the regis- 
tries at ErmenonevUle- 

' Cm^espondanm JAUiratre^ Juillet 15, 1778, 
^ Tomo xIl p. 53. 

vou I. 21 
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COPIE LITTfiRALE 

DU PROCES VERBAL DBESSl^ PAR LES GHXRURGIENS, APR^ 
LA MORT DE ROUSSEAU. 

Exlrait des minutes du greffe du haiUxage et vicamte 
d'3rmen(mviUe. 

L'an mil sept cent-soixante dix-huit, le vendredi trois 
juillet, heure de relevee ; 

Nous Louis Blondel, lieutenant du baiUiage et vi- 
comte d'Ermenonville, sur le r^quisitoire du procureur 
fiscal de ce bailliage, a nous judiciairement fait, ^ 
Imstant qu'il a appris que la jour d'hier, environ les dix 
heures du matin, monsieur J. J. Rousseau, citoyen de 
Geneve, kgi d'environ soixante-huit ans, demeurant en 
ce lieu d'Ermenonville depuis environ six semaines, avec 
demoiselle Th^rese Levasseur son Spouse, est tombe 
dans une apoplexie c^reuse ; qu'il a ete garde exacte- 
ment jusqu a ce jour ct heure, et que malgre ces soins et 
les secours qu'on lui a procures, il est mort reellement : 
que, comme cette mort est surprenante, il requiert qu'il 
nous plaise nous transporter, assiste de lui procureur 
fiscal, et dc Jean Landru, sergent en cette jurisdiction, 
en la demeure dudit sieur Rousseau, etant dans un 
appartement au second, dans un pavilion du chateau, en 
entrant a main droite, pour y constater, autant qu'il sera 
possible, le genre dc mort dudit sieur Rousseau; a 
Pefiet de quoi il fit comparoir devant nous les personnes 
des sieurs Gilles-Casimir Chenu, maitre chirurgien 
demeurant en ce lieu, et Simon Bouget, maitre chirur- 
gien demeurant a Montagny. En consequence dudit re- 
quisitoire, sommes transportes en la demeure dudit sieur 
Rousseau, accompagnes dudit procureur fiscal, dudit 
Landru, sergent, desdits sieurs Chenu et Bouvet ; oil 
etant avons trouv^ ladite dame veuve Rousseau, et 
laquelle nous a montr^ le corps mort dudit sieur son 
man ; apr^s quoi nous avons desdits sieurs Chenu et 
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BotJViT piis et regu le serment au cas requis et accou- 
tume, sous lequel ils out jure et promis dc bien ct fidele* 
ment se comportcr en la visitc doot il s'agit. Ce ftiit, 
les dits sieUTB Chenu et Bouvet, experts que nous nom- 
mons de notre office, out a rinstant fait la visitc da 
corps dudit sieur Rousseau; ct apres I'avoir vu et 
examine dans toutes les parties de son corps, nous ont 
tons deux rapporte d'une cominune voix que ledit sieur 
Rousseau est mort d'une apoplexie cereuse ; ce qu'ils ont 
affirme veritable, et declar^ en leur ame et conscience, 

Dont, et de tout ce que dessus, nous avons fait et 
dress^ le present proces verbal^ pour servir et vaJoir ce 
que de raison ; et ont, ledit procurcur fiscal, ledit 
Landru, lesdits sieurs Chenu et Bouvet, signi avee 
nous et notre greffier* Ainsi signd a la minute, G. 
BiMONT, Landru, Chenu, Simon Bouvet, N. Harlbt, et 
Blondel, avee paraphe* 



RAPPORT 



DB M* CASTERiB, GHIRUBOIEN A SENLIS, BE L'oUVERTUEE 
DO CORPS DE JEAN-JAOQUES. 

Je soussign^ — Casterfes, lieutenant de M. le premier 
chirurgien a Senlis, ayant iti appeM au chateau d*Erm* 
enonvUle, ce jourd'hui trois juillet mil sept cent-soixante 
dix-huit, et requis de faire Touverture du corps de M, 
J. J, Rousseau, de Genfeve, decede le jour precedent^ 
audit lieu, vers onze heures du naatin, aprfes environ una 
heure de douleurs de dos, de poitrine et de tete ; lequel 
avait recommande, tant dans cette attaque que dana una 
pr^cedente maladie, qu'on ouvrit son corps apr^s sa mort 
pour decouvrir, s'il ^tait possible, les causes de plusieurs 
maux et incommoditi% auxquels il avait dte sujet en 
diff^rents temps de sa vie> et dont on n avait pas pu 
assurer alors le si^ge ni la nature* J*ai, ledit jour, k six 
lieures du soir, procMe a ladite ouverture et recherche, 
avee Taide de mes confreres soussigues, Gilies-Casimir 
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Chenu, chirurgien a ErmenonviUe, et Simon Bouvet, 
chirurgien a Montagny, et en presence de MM. Achille- 
Guillaume Le B^gue de Presle, ^uyer, mddecin de la 
Faculty de Paris, et censeur royal, et Brosl^ de Villeron, 
m^ecin a Senlis. L'examen des parties extemes da 
corps nous a fait voir on bandage qui indiquait que M. 
Rousseau avait deux hemies inguinales, peu considera- 
bles, dont nous parlcrons ci-aprfes. Tout le reste du 
corps no pr^entait rien contre nature; ni taches, ni 
boutons, ni dartres, ni blessures, si ce n*est une l^g^re 
dechirure au front, occasionee par la chute du defuntsur 
le carreau de sa chambre, au moment oil il fut frappe de 
mort. L'ouverture de la poitrine nous en a fait voir les 
parties internes tr^-saines. Le volume, la consistance 
et la couleur, tant de leur surface que de Tintdrieur, 
etaient tr^s-naturels. 

En procedant a Texamen des parties internes du bas- 
ventxe, nous avons cherch6 avec attention a d^couvrir la 
cause des douleurs de reins et difl&cultes d'uriner qu'on 
nous a dit que M. Rousseau avait ^prouvees en differents 
temps de sa vie, et qui se renouvelaient quelquefois 
lorsqu'il etait long-temps dans une voiture rude. Mais 
nous n'avons pu trouver ni dans les reins, ni dans la 
vessie, les ureteres et Turfetre, non plus que dans les or- 
ganes et canaux seminaux, aucune partie, aucim point 
qui fut maladif ou contre nature. Le volume, la 
capacite, la consistance, la couleur de toutes les parties 
internes du bas-ventrc etaient parfaitement saines, et 
n'avaient point la mauvaise odeur qu'elles exhalent 
d'ordinaire dans un temps aussi chaud, au bout de plus 
de trente heures de mort. L'estomac ne contenait que 
le caf6 au lait que M. Rousseau avait pris, suivant sa 
coutume, pour son dejeuner, vers sept heures, avec sa 
femme. Les portions des intestins qui avaient forme 
les hernies ne portaient aucun signe qu*il y eAt eu iii 
inflammation ni ^tranglement. 

Ainsi, il y a lieu de croire que les douleurs dans la 
region de la vessie, et les difficultes d'uriner que M. 
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Rousseau avait ^prouv^es en diflF<5rents temps, surtout 
durant la premiere moiti^ de sa vie, venaient d"un ^tat 
spasmodique des partieB Toisines du col de la vessie, ou 
du eol meme, ou d*une augmentation de volume de la 
prostase ; maux qui se soot dissipt^a eu memo temps que 
le corps se sera affaibli ct maigri en vieillissant. 

Quant aux coliques auxqucUes M, Rousseau a 6t6 
sujet depuis environs I'iige de cinquantc ans, ct qui 
E etaient ni fort longues, ni trfes- vives, elles dependaient, 
selon toute apparcnce, dea hemies inguinal es. 

L'ouverture de la tete, et Texamen des parties renfer 
meea dans le crane nous out fait voir una quantity tr^s- 
consid^rable (plus de huit pouces) de s^rositiS ^paneh^e 
entre la substance du cerveau et lea membranes qui la 
recouvxent, 

Ne peut-on pas, avec beaucoup de vraisemblance, 
attribuer la mort de M. Rousseau a la pression de cette 
sdrosit^j a son infiltration dans lea enveloppes, ou a la 
substance de tout le systfeme nerveux ? Du moins U est 
certain que Ton n'a point trouve d*autre cause apparente 
de mort dans le cadavre d'urt grand nombre de aujets 
pdris aussi promptemcnt, Ce qui tend a prouver que la 
cause de mort a attaqui5 Torigine des nerfs, ou les parties 
principales du systeme nerveux, c*est que M. Rousseau 
ne s'est plaint, durant la dernifere heure de sa vie, que 
d'un fourmillement et picotement trfes-incommode h la 
plante dea pieds; ensuite d'uue sensation de froid, et 
d'ecoulement de liqueur froide, le long de I'^pine du dos, 
puis de douleuis vivea a la poitrine ; enfin de douleurs 
vives, lancinantes et d^chirantes, dans Tintiirieur de la 
t^ta. 

Ce 3 juillet, mil sept cent-soixante-dix-liuit. Sign^ a 
la minute : Le Bi:ouE de Presle, CASxEitts, lieutenant ; 
Brusle de Villerok, d. m. 

Plus bas est dcrit: ContrSM k Dammartin, ce deux 
Janvier 1779, par Ganneron, qui a regu quatorze sols, 
Sigfi6 Ganneron, avec paraphe* 
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PROCfiS VERBAL 

DE l'iNHUMATION DU OOEPS DE J. J. BOUSSEAU. 

La samedi suivant, 4 dudit mois et an, le corps de 
J. J. Rousseau, embaum^, et enfenn^ dans un cercueil de 
plomb, a ^t^ inhum^, k onze heures du soir, en ce lieu 
d'Ermenonville, dans Tenceinte du pare, sur l^ile des 
Peupliers, au milieu de la pifece d'eau appel^e le petit 
Lac, et situ^e au midi du chS^teau, sous une tombe 
d^coree et 61evee d'environ six pieds. 

Les honneurs fun^bres lui ont et^ rendus par Rene- 
Louis de Girardin, chevalier vicomte d'Ermenonville, 
mestre-de-camp de dragons, chevalier de Tordre royal et 
militaire de Saint-Louis, dans le chateau duquel Tamiti^ 
Tavait conduit et fait etablir sa demeure ; et en presence 
des amis du defunt, qui ont signe le present acta d'inhu- 
mation. Savoir : Achille-Guillaume Le Bi:ouE de 
Presle, ^cuyer, docteur en m^decine, censeur royal; 
Jean Romilly, citoyen de Genfeve; Gxhllaume- 
Olivier de Corancez, avocat au parlement, et Germain 
BiMOND, procureur-fiseal. Sign^ a la minute, R. L. 
Girardin, Olivier de Corancez, Romilly, Le Begue 
DE Presle, G. Bimond, et N. Harlet, greffier. 

ACTE DE DEPOT 

du rapport de M. CASTERiS, LIEUTENANT DU PREMIER 
CHIRURGIEN DE SENLIS. 

Aujourd'hui, deux Janvier mil sept cent-soixante dix- 
neuf, dix heures du matin, pardevant nous Louis Blondel, 
lieutenant du bailliage et vicomte d'ErmenonviUe : 

Est comparu le procureur-fiseal de ce baiUiage et 
vicomte d'Ermenonville, lequel a apport^, mis et depose 
fes-mains de notre greffier, un procfes verbal fait le trois 
juillet mil sept cent-soixante-dix-huit, controle a Dam- 
martin, cejourd'hui, par Ganneron, par le sieur Casterts, 
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lieutenant de M. le premier chirurgien a Senlis, et en 
presence de maitre AchiUe-Guillaume Le Begne de Presle, 
^cuyer-m^decin de la Faculty de Parisj et censeiir royal, 
et de maitre Brusle de Villerou, modecin audit SenliSj 
de rouverture du corps de M. J* J. Rousseau, citoyen de 
Genfeve, decedd en ce lieu d'Ermenonville, le deux juillet 
dcruierj pour etre joint et annexe au proctsa verbal qui 
constate le genre de mort dudit sieur Rousseau, du troia 
dudit mois de juillet dernier^ et servir et valoir ce que 
de raison ; ledit procfes verbal etant sur une feuille do 
papier a lettre, ^crit sur trois pages, et sept ligues et 
demie sur la quatrieme : la premifere page commengant 
par le mot ''Jc aoussigne" et finisaant par lea mots 
*' frapp^ de mort *' ; et la quatrifeme commencant par le 
mot " rorigine" et fiuissant par la date "ce trois juillet 
mil sept cent aoixante-dix-liuit." 

Signe au bas dudit acte de dep6t: Lb B^gue de 
Presle, CmterMb, lieutenant, et Brusl£ de Vjxleron, 
d. m. 

Et a en outrCj ledit procureur-fiscal et notre greffier, 
aigne avec nous. Ainsi signe k la minute : G. Bimont, 
N, Haillet, et Blondel, avec paraphe. 

Fait, exp^dit^ et delivr^ par moi greffier du bailliage 
et vicomte d'Ermenonville, soussigne, et confonne k la 
minute, ce deux Janvier mil sept cent-soixantedix-neur 

Si(/n6 N. Harlet* 

Scell^, 
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PBESLE, ET 



DUNE NOTICE SDR LES DEKOTEIta JOURS 
SEAir, PAR SON AMI M, LE BISQUE 
IMPRIMEE A PARIS EN 1778* 

'•M, Rousseau, pendant son sejour a Ermenonville, 
passait une grande partie de la jouniee a la reclierclie 
des plantes, et aux soios qu'eUes exigent pour 6tre mises 
en herbier. 

" Le 26 juin 1778, dit M. de Presle, il me demanda 
de lui envoyer des papiera pour eontinuer son herbier, et 
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de lui apporter dans le mois de septemfare, des livres de 
voyages pour amuser sa femme et sa servante, pendant 
les longues soirees d'hiver; et de lui apporter auasi 
plusieurs ouvrages de botanique sur les ddendents, les 
champignons et les mousses. II m'annon9a mdme qu'il 
pourrait se remettre k quelques ouvrages commences, tela 
que Top^ra de Daphnis et de la suite dCEmile, 

** Tons ces projets d^montrent assez que M. Rousseau 
jouissait encore, dans les demiers jours de juin, peu de 
temps avant sa mort, de la sant^ et de la tranquillity 
n^cessaires pour les former et les gouter, et qu'il avait 
Tesp^rance de vivre encore quelques annees dans sa 
retraite. 

" Le suicide, ajoute M. de Presle, 6tait centre les prin- 
cipes de Eousseau, et je me suis assur^, par I'examen le 
plus scrupuleux de toutes les circonstances qui ont accom- 
pagn^, pr^c^d^ ou suivi sa mort, qu'elle a it& naturelle et 
non provoqu^e." 

In this letter of the Count Ren^ de Girardin to a 
lady (who was probably Madame d'Houdetot), written 
immediately after Rousseau's death, we have the testi- 
mony of the most competent amongst contemporary 
witnesses as to his mental and moral condition during 
the last months of his life. 



LETTRE A SOPHIE, COMTESSE DE ***, PAR RENfi GIRAR- 
DIN, SUR LES DERNIERS MOMENTS DE J. J. ROUSSEAU, 
DAT£e d'eRMENONVILLE, le 12 JUILLET 1778. 

*'La plus grande consolation, madame, de ceux qai 
restent est de parler de ceux qui sont partis. La seule 
manifere de faire quelquefois illusion a la douleur de leur 
perte, c'est de se retracer le charme de leur existence ; 
c'est en quelque sorte leur rendre la parole que de se 
rappeler leurs discours ; c*est leur rendre le mouvement 
que de se repr^senter leurs actions ; et c'est ainsi que le 
sentiment est le feu creatcur qui donne la vie aux objete 
inanimes, et qui pent la rendre a la mort meme. 
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Je crois, madame, vous avoir dit^ dans ma demifere 
lattre, avec quel tendre <5panchement dc cceur le plus 
sensible des homines avait regu la proposition de se 
retirer a Ennenonville, et qu*il s'y ^tait rendu d'autant 
plus volontiers qu'il lui avait ^t^ impossible de so m^pren- 
dre sur le sentiment qui Favait cficte. Nous parttmes 
done sur-lechamp pour lui faire arranger un petit appar- 
tement, sous un toit de chaume, situo au milieu d'un 
ancien verger, Cette habitation champetre semblait lui 
appartenir de droit, puisqu ayant ^te entiferement dis- 
pos6e suivant la description de Tfilyst^e de Clarens, il en 
^tait le cr^ateur; mais, quelqiie diligence qu'on pAt 
apporter au petit arrangement interieur qui lui convenait, 
rimpatience de son coeur fut encore plus prompte que la 
main des ouvriers. Sa poitrine, oppress6e depuis si long- 
temps, avait un si grand besoin de respirer Tair pur de la 
campagne, que, peu de jours aprfes notre depart, il vint 
nous trouver avec un de sea amis et des miens, Sitfit 
qu'il se vit dans la foret qui descend jusques au pied de 
la maison, sa joie fut si grande qu'il ne fut plus possible 
a son ami de le retenir en voiture, * Nm\ dit-il, il y a 
si Imig-iemps que je n^ai pu voir un arbre qui Tie fut 
convert de/nmee ou de poussiit^e ! ceux-d sont sifrais f 
LaiMez-mm m^eii approcher le plus que je pourrai ; je 
voudrais 71^ en pas joertZre tm seuV 11 fit prfes d'une 
lieue k pied de cette manifere. Sitot que je le via arriver, 
je courus a lui ' Ah ! mansieur, s^ecria-t-il en se jetant 
a mon col, il y a lo7ig-temps qns mon cCBur me faisait 
dmirm* de vemr ici, et nies yeux me font disirer actuelh- 
meat d^y rester tmtte ma vie.^ Et surtout, lui dis-je, 
s'ils peuvent lire jusques dans le fond de nos ames, 
Bientfit ma femme arriva, au milieu de tons mes enfants ; 
le sentiment les groupait autour de cette douce et tendro 
mfere d'une maniere plus beureuse et plus touchante que 
n'aurait pu le faire le plus habUe peintre : k cette vue il 
ne put retenir ses larmes. * Ah ! madame^ dit-U, que 
pourruis'je vous dire f voiis myez mes Uii^ws ; ce so7it 
les seides de joie qiie j\m versSes depuis bien long* 
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temps, et je sens qv!elles me rappeUent d la vie.' II 
avait laiss^ sa femme a Paris ; elle s'y ^tait charg^ de 
tous les soins du dem^nagement, afin de lui en ^pargner 
le tourment et ragitation ; car plus il ^tait capable de 
s'occuper de grandes choses, moins il T^tait de s'occuper 
de petites. II eut mille fois mieux gouvem^ un grand 
royaume que ses propres affaires, et il eut plus aisement 
dict^ des lois ^ Tunivers que des clauses et des articles k 
un procureur ou k un notaire. 

"En attendant que sa chaumifere fiit arrang^e, il se 
d^termina k s'dtablir dans un petit pavilion separ^ du 
ch&teau par des arbres, et manda a sa femme de venir le 
trouver le plus t6t qu'elle pourrait; car elle lui ^tait 
devenue si n^cessaire qu'il n'aurait jamais pu en sup- 
porter la perte, et n'en pouvait pas soutenir Tabsence. 

" Si vous eussiez vu la joie de cet homme si tendre, 
lorsqu'il Tentendit arriver ! Nous etions a table, nous 
nous lev&mes, afin qu'il pAt se lever lui-mSme en toute 
libcrte : il courut au-devant d elle, et Tembrassa avec la 
plus grande effusion de tendresse et de larmes. 

" Les sentiments de cet homme extraordinaire etaient 
exalt^s en tout point fort au-dela de ceux des hommes 
ordinaires. II aimait le genre humain comme ses amis ; 
ses amis comme sa femme ; sa femme comme sa maitresse. 
De sorte que, si le moindre sentiment chez lui etait un 
amour, il n'est pas ^tonnant que le moindre soup9on de 
haine ou de trahison fut pour lui le memo suppfice que 
la jalousie pour un amant. 

*' Dfes qu il se vit en pleine possession de la liberie et 
de la campagne, aprfes laquelle il soupirait depuis si long- 
temps, sa passion pour la contemplation de la nature 
se ralluma de telle maniere, qu'il s'y livra avec des 
transports qui ressemblaient a de Tivresse. Aussitot que 
les petits oiscaux, qu'il attirait sur sa fenetrc avec un 
soin patemel, venaient y saluer la naissance du jour, il 
se levait pour aller faire sa prifere au lever du soleil. 
C'est k ce spectacle solennel, dont les fumees epaisses de 
Paris lavaient si long-temps prive, qu'il allait tous les 
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matins exaltcr son amc. II ramassait ensuite quelques 
plantes qu*0 venait soigneusement rapporter k sea chers 
oiseaux, qu'il appelait ses rausiciens, ct venait dejeuner 
avec sa femme : ensuite il reprixtait pour des promenades 
plus eloignees. Ce qui Tenchantait le plus ^tait de 
pouvoir errcr au gre dc la nature, dc sa fantaisie, et 
quelquefois du hasard* Tantot il so promenait dans les 
plaiues fertUes, tantot dans les prairies parties de mille 
fleurs, dont chacune avait pour lui son meritc ; tantot il 
montait sur les cotcaux ou parcourait lee paturages 
ombrages darbres fruitiers. Le plus souvent, et 
surtout dans les ardeurs du jour, il 3'enfon5ait dans la 
profondeur de la forSt ; d'autrcfois il se promenait en 
revant sur ie bord des eaux, ou bien gravissait sur les 
montagnes couvertes de bois et qui dominent le village. 
Le pays le plus sauvage avait pour lui des charmea 
d*autant plus int^ressants qu'U y retrouvait mieux la 
louche originale et franche de la nature. Les rocbes, les 
sapins, les gen^vricrs tortueus y rappelaient de plus prfes 
k sa fi^conde imagination les situations 7*omantiques du 
pays bien-aim^ de son enfance, et lui remcttaient sous 
lea yeux les heureux rivages de Vevai, et les roekeis 
amoureux de MeiUerie, Un jour il dt5couvrit, dans un 
lieu que nous appelons le monument des anciemies 
cmiours, une cabane pratiquee dans le roc, avec quelques 
inscriptions gravies sur des rochers qui s'avaneentj usque 
sur le bord d'un lac dont la situation a quelque res- 
semblance avec celle du lac de Geneve ; je vis tout^Jt- 
coup ses yeux se mouiller de larmes, tant son ccbut 
^prouvait d'cmotion en ce moment h se retraeer la 
souvenir des delices de son pays, et le bonhcur pur de sa 
jeunesse, II fut long- temps sans pouvoir retrouver de 
lui-meme cet endroit, parce qull Tavait bien plus senti 
que rcmarque. En g^u^ral, il etait toujours trop occup^ 
de songer a autre chose pour penser a son chemin ; il ne 
voyait que des fleurs, des bois, des pr^s et des eaux, et 
ounliait tons les points de la boussole, toutes les heures, 
et jusqu'a celle de son dtnen Le plus souvent sa 
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femme ^tait obligee de le chercher, de Tappeler de toos 
c6t^ ; mais il prenait tant de plaisir k s'^garer que c'eut 
^t^ line veritable cruaut^ de Ten priver k foiee de soins 
importuns. Tons les jours, api^ son dtner» il venait 
dans ce petit verger, semblable k celoi de Glaiens, an 
milieu duquel est la chaumi^re qu'onarrangeait pour lui 
hk il s'asseyait sur un banc de mousse, pour y donner 
aux poissons et aux oiseaux ce qu'il appelait le diner de 
ses hdtes. La premifere fois qu'U entra avec moi dans ce 
verger, et qu'il y vit des arbres antiques converts de 
mousse et de lierre, et formant des guirlandes audessus 
des gazons, des fleurs et des eaux qui s'^tendent sous ces 
ombrages rustiques : Ah ! quelle magie, me dit-il, dans 
tons ces vieux troncs entr^ouverts et bizarres que Fan 
ne manquerait pas d'ahattre ailleurs; et cependarU 
comme cda parle au cosur, sans qu'on sache paurquoi ! 
Ah ! je le voisy etje le sensjusqu aufond de mon ame, 
je trouve id lesjardins de ma Julie! — Vous n'y serez 
pas, lui repondis-je, avec elle, ni avec Wolmar, mais 
pour en etre plus tranquille vous n'en serez pas moins 
heureux. II me serra la main ; tout fut dit, tout fut 
entendu. Dfes-lors il fut chez lui partout, et il y fut 
plus le maitre que je ne Tetais chez moi ; car il pouvait 
itre soul tant qu'il le voulait. Ce verger, ou personne 
n'entrait que lui et nous, 6tait notre point de reunion 
tons les jours aprfes-diner. Lorsqu'il m'etait impossible 
de m'y rendre, je lui envoyais le plus jeune de mes 
enfants, qu'il avait pris dans une grande affection* et 
qu'il appelait son gouvemeur : il allait alors se promener 
avec lui, lui faisait remarquer et lui apprenait a connaitre 
tout ce qu'il voyait. De son cdt^ le petit bonhomme, 
plus souple et plus alerte que lui, lui servait a ramasser 
toutes les plantes qu'il avait envie de cueillir. Ordin- 
airement il venait nous retrouver le soir, lorsque nous 
nous promenions sur I'eau, et il se plaisait tellement i 
ramer, que nous I'appelions notre amiral dean d(yticc. 
Dans le calme de la soiree, ou la musique champetre a tant 
de charmes, il aimait a entendre, sous les arbres voisins 
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des rivieres, le son de nos clarinettes, Cette melodie, bien 
plus touchante encore lorsqu'elle eat pkcee sur lo theatre 
m§me de la nature, lui rendit bient6t le gout de la 
musique, a laqiielle le tintamare actuellemeat a la mode 
ravait fait renoiicer, D^ja il avait compose quelques airs 
pour nos petits concerts de famille, et il avait repris la 
resolution d'achever cet hivcr differents morceaux de sa 
musique : musique charmante qui^ dict^e conrme tous ses 
autres ouvrages par le sentiment meme, est encore plus 
faite pour le coeur que pour Toreille, et doit etre chant^e 
bien plus avec Tame qu'avec la voix. Ma fille ain^c^ qui 
j usque-la n'avait vu dans la musique qu'un art difficile, 
h^risse de crochea et de mots barbarcs, voyant, lorsqu'il 
chantait la sienne sans voix et pourtant de la mamfere la 
plus touchante, que la musique pouvait effectivement 
devenir d'autant plus int^ressante qu'on y mettait moins 
do mots et plus d'idees, plus de gout et moins de 
bruit^ parut diisirer alors d'apprendre k chanter ; il 
s'offrit de lui-m§me pour lui enseigner son secret, qui 
consistait, disait-U^ a bien comprendre la langue de 
la musique, et surtout a ne pas plus forcer sa voix en 
chantant qu*en parlant, parce que le moyen le plus sur 
pour se faire ^couter, c'est de parler bas et de parler bien, 
Je ne reyus point d'abord cette oflxe, dans la crainte de 
peine que cela devait lui donner ; mais il insista de 
anifere qu'il me devint impossible de m'y opposer ; trap 
ureux^ s^^cria-t-il avec transport, de irmiver enfin urm 
occamon de trnnoigner aa reconnaissance. 

'* Faire tous les jours k peu pres la meme chose, ne 
mesurer le temps que par une succession d'heures 
heureuses et non diversLfiees, n'avoir que des amusements 
doux, sans aucunc de ces secousses que donnent les 
grandes peines ou les grands plaisirs, aurait pu paralfcre 
no genre de vie trop monotone pour des coeurs vides et 
des imaginations froides, incapablcs de sentir le vrai 
bonheur; mais un solitaire tel que lui, dont le cobut 
^tait en paix, Tame pure; dont le mouvement venait 
bien moins du dehors que du dedans ; dont le repos ne 
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consistait pas a ne rien faire, mais a n'avoir rien a fiaiie, 
il n'^tait besoin que du moindre concours des beauts 
de la nature pour exciter, exalter son g^nie, pour le 
transporter sur les ailes de Vimagination au-deUi meme 
de notre atmosphere, et lui faire trouver dans la beaute 
de ce qu'il voyait la perfection de ce qu'il imaginait 
C'est parce qu'il ^crivait de grandes choses, quil lui 
fallait de grandes impressions. Tout concourait id a 
exciter en lui le besoin de se communiquer ses idees. 
S'il eAt seulement vecu dix ans de plus, Tunivers cut 
sans doute h6rit6 d'une bien riche sucdession, mais il 
n aurait jamais rien public de son vivant car il s'^tait 
fait, avec raison, un principe invariable de ne plus se 
remettre sur la sc^ne du monde ; et son desir etait qu'on 
put Toublier et le laisser en paix. C'etait assurement 
un desir bien modeste et bien simple; et cependant, 
par un effet de cette cruelle fatality qui s'attache k la 
c^l^brit^, ou plut6t par une suite de cette vile per- 
secution a laquelle s'etaient acharnes tons les partis/ 
contrc un hommc qui n'avait jamais voulu etre d'aucun, 
et qui etait au-dessus de tous, a peine etait-il arrive ici, 
que toutes sortes de bruits absurdes se repandaient a 
Paris. J'appris qu'on y d^bitait de toutes parts que les 
memoires de sa vie paraissaient. Craignant alors qu'il 
ne les eut remis a quelqu'un d'assez infame pour trahir 
la confiance dc Tamitie, je fus alarme du chagrin que 
pourrait lui causer cette nouvelle, surtout s'il venait a 
Tapprendre de quelque bouche indiscrete, peu accoutu- 
mee a manager la sensibilite ; c'est pourquoi je me 
dcterminai a lui en parler moi-meme le premier ; mais 
il ne me parut point du tout affecte de cette nouvelle ; 
il me dit que s'il etit 6te assez heureux pour pouvoir 
passer dans Tobscurite et dans la paix le reste de sa vie, 
comme il en avait passe les commencements, et que si la 

^ It is evident that this well-informed contemporary did not regard 
Rousseau's persecutors as the phantom of his diseased imagination. 
This account also confirms his own statement that two years before 
his death he had emancipated himself from the bondage to opinioiu; 
and that his enemies had no longer the power to trouble ^iin. 
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seconde partie tie ses jours^ depuis que Ics circotistancc8 
ravaicnt jete clans Paris, et que la fuueste passion d'eerire 
Tavait cnviroane do tourments de toute espfece, na 
liii eiit pas fait une malheureuae olJigation de justifier, 
dans le caa ou il passerait a la posterite, un nom qu'on 
avait cherche a noircir pendant sa vie^ il n'efit jamais 
song6 k en ^crixerhistoire; mais qu'etant sans cease accuse, 
sans savoLr de quoi, ni par qui, il avait <5te force de 
laisaer une pit^ce authentique dans laquelle la posterity 
pourrait lire jusqu'au fond de son ame, et le jugcr du 
moins en connaissance de cause, sur ee qu'il pouvait 
avoir eu de bon et de mauvais ; que pour cet effet ayant 
ete necessairemcnt oblige, dans la relation v^ridique des 
faits, en parlant de lui sans aucune rt^serve, de parler 
^galeniGnt de plusieurs personnes suivant le rapport 
qu'eUes avaient eu avec lui, son intention eta it qu'en 
tout etat de cause ses m^moires ne parussent jamais que 
long-temps aprfes sa mort et celle de toutes les personnes 
int^resa^es ; et que pour s*assurer que cette intention fut 
exactement remplie, il avait remis Tunique exemplaire 
de son ^.crit en pays Stranger, dans des mains sur les- 
quelles U croyait devoir compter; que par consequent 
louvrage dont on parlait a Paris, ou n'existait pas, ou 
n'etait pas de )ui ; ce qui ne manqucrait pas d'etre 
reconnu dans un autre temps. Cette extreme trau- 
quillite de sa part m'eut etonne, mais il etait rendu a 
lui meme ; * son caractere natural etait la gaiete, Thu- 
manite et la tendrcsse ; U fallait que Torage fut tout 
pres do lui, lorsqu U parvenait a Ijouleverser son ame ; 
niais lorsqu'il se retrouvait avec de bonnes gens^ il 
reprenait toute sa bonhomie naturelle ; point philosophe, 
bon homme, jmint d*esprit toxit-d-theure, Ici il n'etait 
occupe du matin jusqu'au soir que d' amusements doux ; 
il ne recevait aucunes lettoes, n'avait aucune aflFaire ; 
eon unique exercice ^tait de ramasser des fleura, do 

1 Compare this with Rouas^u's own stetemeot in the supplement 
to the Bi{^u€8, entitled " Kktoira du pr^^dent Ecrit," — Bee p, 
243^ voL ii. 
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r^ver dans les bocages, de voguer sur les eaux, d'errer 
dans les bois ; il savourait tout k loisir sa chere nafcore, 
qu'il adorait; s'il n'etait pas aim^ par une aeole per- 
Sonne autant qu'il auiait voulu Tetre, paice que chacun 
de nous avait d'autres liens, il T^tait par tons ensemble 
autant qu'il mdritait, et par aucun comnoie il n'eut pas 
voulu I'etre; il avait de sa liberty pUni^re un sAr 
garant, c'est que nous le d^irions toujours et ne le 
cherchions jamais, parce que c'^tait pour nous un plaisir 
de le voir. C'^tait uniquement pour lui seul que nous 
Taimions. C'^tait I'excellence de son coeur qui s'etait 
toujours fait sentir a moi dans ses ^rits, comme dans 
ses discours, qui avait entrain^ le mien vers lui, par une 
attraction toute puissante. Si le souvenir amer de Fin- 
justice des hommes ne lui permettait pas de compter 
sur un bonheur permanent, du moins je suis assure qu'il 
jouissait du loisir, et commen9ait a retrouver le repos de 
jour en jour ; sa physionomie se deridait, il revenait sen- 
siblement a lui-meme, a son 6tat naturel, qui ^tait 
d'aimer tout le monde et de chercher a r^pandre sans 
cesse son coeur autour de lui par des actes de bien- 
faisance et de charite; il avait d^ja si bien repris sa 
gaiete, franche et naive comme ceUe de Tenfance, que 
souvent sur le grand banc de gazon du verger, il nous 
faisait tons rire, petits et grands, par ses contes d la 
Suisse. S'il ^tait content du calme qu'il commencait a 
retrouver, nous I'etions reciproquement de sa tran- 
quillity ; il I'avait payee de peines si poignantes, 
d'atteintes si aigues, qu'il eut ^t^ bien juste qu'il eut pu 
jouir plus long-temps de ce faible d^dommagement de 
toutes les cruelles tortures qu'on avait eu la barbaric de 
faire essuyer a cet homme trop sensible I Mais helas ! 
madame, faut-il done que le bonheur ne soit dans la vie 
que le reve de quelques instants, et qu'il n'y ait que le 
malheur de reel et de durable ! Que ne puis-je m'arreter 
ici, en ne vous parlant que de ce qu'il etait ! La tache 
que vous m'avez impos^e n'eut etd qu'une consolation ; 
mais h^las ! il faut que je vous dise a present conmient 
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il n'est j>lm ; et e'est ici que commence veritablcment la 
peine que j'eprouve h satisfaire votre curiosite, 

*^ Le mercrcdi 1"' juillct il sc promena Taprfes dtner, 
comme de coutume, avec son petit gouvemeur ; il faisait 
fort chaud ; il s'arreta pluaieurs fois pour se reposer, c6 
qui ne lui ^tait pas ordinaire, et se plaignitj 3l ce que 
Tenfant nous a dit depuis, de quelques douleurs de coliquc, 
mais elles s'l^taient dissipees lorsqu'il revint souper, et m 
femmc n'imagina m^me pas qu'il fut iBCommod^ Le 
lendemain matin, il se leva comme h son ordinaire, alia 
86 promener au soleU levant, autour de la maison, et 
revint prendre son cafe au lait avec sa femme : quelque 
temps apres, au moment oil alio Bcrtait journeUemeat 
pour les Boins du manage, il lui recommanda de payer 
en passant un serniricr qui venait de travailler pour lui, 
et surtout de ne lui rien rabattre sur son m^moire, parce 
que cet ouvrier poraissait un honnete homme : tant il a 
conserve jusqnau dernier instant le sentiment de Tordre 
et de la justice ! A peine sa femme avait-elle 6te dehors 
pendant quelques instants, que, Tenant ii rentrer, elle 
trouve son mari sur une grande chaise de paLUe, le 
coude appuy«5 sur une commode, — Qu'avcz-vous, Ait- 
elle, mon bon ami, vous trouvez-vous incommode ? — Je 
sens, r^pondit-il, de grandes anxi^tt^s, et des douleurs 
de colique. — Alors sa femme, afin d'avoir du secours 
sans Tinqui^terj feignit de chercher quelque chose, et pria 
le concierge d'aller dire au chfl,teau que son man se 
trouvait mal Ma femme, avertie la premifere, y courut 
auaaitdt ; et comme il n'etait pas neuf heures du matin, 
et que ce n'etait point une heure a lac^uelle on eut cou- 
tume d y aller, elle prit le pretexte de lui demander, 
ainsi qu'a sa femme, si leur repos n'avait point it6 
trouble par le bruit que Ton avait fait la nuit dans le 
village, — Ah I madame, lui repondit-il du ton le plus 
honnete et le plus attendri, je suis bien sensible h toutes 
vos bont^s, mais vous voyez que je Boufire, et c est une 
ggne ajout<5e a la douleur, que celle do souffrir devant le 
monde ; vous-m§me, vous n'etes ni d*une aasez Ixinne 
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sant^, ni d'un caract^re k pouvoir supporter la vae de la 
soufi&^ce. Yous m'obligerez, madame, et pour voub et 
pour moi, si vous voulez you8 retirer et me laisser avec ma 
femme pendant quelque temps. Elle se retira presque 
auBsitdt. D^B qu'il fut seul avec sa femme, il lui dit de 
venir s'asseoir k c6t^ de lui. — ^Vous fetes ob6i, lui dit-elle, 
mon bon ami ; me voilk : comment vous trouvez-vous ? — 
Mes douleurs de colique sont bien vives ; mais je vous 
prie, ma chfere amie, d'ouvrir les fenetres, que je voie 
encore une fois la verdure. Comme elle est belle! — 
Mon bon ami, lui dit sa pauvre femme, pourquoi me 
dites vous cela ? — ^Ma chfere femme, lui r6pondit-il avec 
une grande tranquillity, j'ai toujours demands k Dieu de 
mourir sans maladie et sans m^decin, et que vous puia- 
siez me former les yeux. Mes vceux vont etre exauc^. 
Si je vous donnai des peines, si, en vous attachant ^ 
mon sort, je vous ai caus^ des malheurs que vous 
n'auriez jamais connus sans moi, je vous en demande 
pardon. — Ah ! c'est k moi, mon bon ami, s'&ria-t-elle 
en pleurant, c'est bien plutot k moi de vous demander 
pardon de toutes les inquietudes et les embarras que je 
vous ai causes ; mais pourquoi done me dites-vous tout 
cela ? — ficoutez-moi, lui dit-il, ma chfere femme, je sens 
que je me meurs, mais je meurs tranquille ; je n'ai jamais 
voulu de mal k personne et je dois compter sur la mis^ri- 
corde de Dieu. Mes amis m'ont promis de ne jamais 
disposer, sans votre aveu, d'aucun des papiers que je 
leur ai remis. M. de Girardin voudra bien r^clamer leur 
parole : vous remercierez M. et Madame de Girardin de 
ma part. Je vous laisse entre leurs mains, et je compte 
assez sur leur amiti^ pour emporter avec moi la douce 
certitude qu'ils voudront bien vous servir de pfere et de 
mfere. Dites-leur que je les prie de permettre que je 
sois enterr^ dans leur jardin. Vous donnerez mon sou- 
venir k mon petit gouvemeur; vous donnerez aux 
pauvres du village, pour qu'ils prient pour moi, et a ces 
bonnes gens dont j'avais arrange le mariage, le present 
de noces que je comptais leur faire. Je vous charge en 
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outre express^ment de faire ouvrir mon corps, aprfes ma 
mort, par des gens de Tart, et d'en faire dreaser un procfes 
verbal 

" Cependant ses douleura augmentaient, il se plaigtiait 
de picotements aigus dana la poitrinej et de violentcs 
secousses dans la teto. Sa malheu reuse femme se deaolait 
de plus en pluSp Ce fut alors que^ Toyant son d^sespoir, 
il oublia ses proprea souffrancea pour ne s'occupcr que de 
la consoler. — Eh ! quoi, lui dit-il, ma cht^re amie, voua 
ne m aimez done plus, puisque vous pleurez mon bon- 
heur? Bonheur ^ternel, qu'il ne sera plus au pouvoir 
des hommea de traubler ! Vojez commc le ciel est pur, 
en le lui montrant avec un transport qui rassemblait 
toute I'energie de son ame ; il n y a pas un seul nuage, 
ne voyez-vDus pas que la porte m^en est ouverte, et que 
Dieu m'attend ? , . - . 

" A ces mots, il est tombe sur la t^te en entralnant sa 
femme avec lui : elle veut le relever, eUe le trouvc sana 
parole et sans mouvement ; elle jette des cris ; on accourt^ 
on le releve, on le met sur son lit ; je m approche, je lui 
prends la main ; je lui trouve un reste de cbaleur, je 
erois sentir une espfece de mouvement La rapidite de 
ce cruel ^vfenement qui s*etait pass^ dans moins d'un 
quart d'heure me laisse encore une lueur d'esp^rance; 
j'envoie chez le chirurgien voisin ; j'envoie a Paris chez 
un m^decin de ses amis pour Tamener sur-le-champ ; je 
me Mte d alter cliercher de ralkali^fluor ; je lui en fais 
respirer^ avaler a diff^rentea reprises ; aoins superflua f 
H^las ! cette mort si douce pour lui, et si fatale pour 
nous, cette perte im^parable etait d^ji consomm^e ; et 
81 son exemple m'a appris a mourir, il ne m'a paa appris 
k me consoler de sa mort. J'ai voulu du moins conscrver 
h la posterite les traits de cet bomme immortch M, 
HoudoD, fameux sculpteur, que j^ai envoy^ avertir, eat 
venu promptement mouler lempreinte de son buste ; et 
j'espere qu il sera ressemblantj car pendant deux jours 
qu*il est reste sur son lit, son visage a toujours conservd 
toute la sdr^nit^ de son arae ; on efit dit qu'il ne faisait 
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que donnir en paix, du sommeil de lliomme juste. Sa 
malheureuse femme ne cessait de Pembnuaser comme 
s'il eut ^t^ encore vivant, sans qu'il fut possible de lui 
arracher cette douloureuse et demi^ consolation. Ce 
n'est que le lendemain au soir que son corps, ain£i qu'il 
avait exig^, a ^t^ ouvert en prdsence de deux m^ecins 
et de trois chirurgiens. Le procte verbal qui en a ^t^ 
fait atteste que toutes les parties en ^taient parfaitement 
saines, et que Ton n'a trouv^ d'autre cause de sa mort, 
qu'un ^panchement de s^rosit^ sanguinolente sur le 
cerveau : tant la mort pent frapper promptement la 
t^te m^me la plus sublime! .... 

** Je Tai fait embaumer et renfermer dans un cercueil, 
du bois le plus dur, recouvert de plomb en dedans et 
en dehors, avec plusieurs m^ailles qui contiennent son 
nom et la date de son kge et de sa mort. J'ai pri^ on 
G^nevois de ses amis de venir ici, afin que toutes les 
formes g^nevoises puissent etre observes exactement, et 
le samedi 4 juillet, nous Tavons porte dans Tile des 
Peupliers, oh on lui a 6rig6 sur-le-champ un tombeau 
avec cette inscription que j'ai ose y mettre, comme ^tant 
dict^e par le premier mouvement de mon coeur. 

* Ici, sous ces ombres paisibles, 
Pour les restes mortels de Jean-Jacquies Eousseau^ 
L'amiti^ posa ce tombeau : 
Mais c'est dans tous les coeurs sensibles 
Que cet homme divin, qui fut tout sentiment. 
Doit trouver de son coeur I'^ternel monument/ " 

Notwithstanding this authoritative refutation, the 
editor of the Correspondance lAtteraire still contrived, 
by the circulation of diflFerent reports, to keep the rumour 
afloat that Rousseau had committed suicide. In 1789 
this theory was adopted by Madame de Stael: and 
contradicted by the Countess de Vassy, the daughter 
of the Count Rene de Girardin. In 1824, Musset- 
Pathay, the most conscientious as well as the most 
sympathetic of Rousseau's biographers, lent this doc- 
trine his support, upon the strength of an affirmation 
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saici to have been made by the sculptor Houdon. that 
the wound upon the temple had the appearance of a 
pistol-shot. Houdon, still living when Mnsset-Pathay 6 
book appeared, denied that he had ever made this state- 
ment; but then Muaset-Pathay insisted that Houdons 
extreme old age had impaired his memory. But the 
positive denial of the story that Jean Jacques had 
destro3^ed himself was given by the Count Stanislas 
de Girardin, the son of Rend de Girardin, who had 
as a child been the companion of Rousseau's rambles. 
It is from the Lettre de Stanislas Girardin <i J£ 
Miisset-Pathay that the documents reproduced in this 
criticism have been taken. It may be said that, with- 
out believing Stanislas de Girardin and his sister, the 
Countess de Vassy, as well as their father, Count Rend 
de Girardin, delil^erate fabricators of false evidence, 
it is impossible to find any justification, either in 
Rousseau's circumstances or in his state of mind, in 
July 1778, for the theory that he destroyed himself J 

Here, it might have been thought, the discussion 
would have ended. But no I The rumour of his 
suicide concluded too satisfactorily the legend of the 
double-natured Eousseau^ — half impostor, half maniac. 
The testimony of the Count de Girardin was put on 
one side as that of a witness who, if even he had 
known that his guest had committed suicide, was bound 
to conceal it. As for the procis-verbal, against the 
assertions of the doctors was urged the alleged affirma- 
tion of the sculptor Houdon about the fractured wound 
over the temple, indicating a pistol-shot. The position 
taken up by modern psychological critics, predisposed to 
lend attention to any theory about Rousseau indicative 
of insanity, is one of doubt. It was summed up by 
Mr. John Morley in 1873, and leaaeerted in 1886. 
To accept this position it is necesaary to suppose the 
Doctor ie Begue de Presle, the surgeons who signed 
the procdS'Verbal^ as well as the Count de Girardin 
land aU his family, guilty not merely of concealing 
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the truth, but of fabricating tumecessarily elaborate 
falsehoods. 

" A dense cloud of obscure misery," affirms Mr- Morley, 
" hangs over the last months of this forlorn existence. 
No tragedy ever had a fifth act more squalid. . • • One 
day, 2 July 1778, suddenly, and without a single 
warning s3anptom, all drew to an end. The sensations 
which had been the ruling part of his life (!) were affected 
by pleasure and pain no more, the dusky phantoms aU 
vanished into space. The surgeons reported that the 
cause of his death was apoplexy ; but a suspicion has 
haunted the world ever since that he destroyed him- 
self by a pistol-shot . . . We cannot tell. There 
is no inherent improbability in the fact of his having 
committed suicide" (Vol. ii. chap. viL pp. 326, 327.) 

But here, once again, the critical method which decides 
that (the facts having become ghostly to us) we may 
base our opinions upon the assumption that there is no 
inherent improbability in any suspicion that points to 
an unbalanced mind in Rousseau, was destined to be 
proved a method which leads to wrong conclusions. 
On the 18th Dec. 1897, a commission of French savants 
and men of letters, und6r the presidency of M. Berthelot, 
senator and member of the French Academy, undertook 
to settle this question once and for ever, by the methods 
of inquiry and of verification of evidence which leave 
no room for a war of arguments. The cofiins of Voltaire 
and of Rousseau, consigned at the time of the Restoration 
to the vaults beneath the Pantheon, were opened ; with 
the primary purpose of setting at rest the mischievous 
legend that they had been profaned; and that the 
remains of these two great men had been scattered to 
the winds. Both coffins were proved to have remained 
inviolate. M. Berthelot has published a report of the 
proceedings in a work entitled Science et Ediicatiou 
(pages 321 to 329). On the 23rd Jan. 1905, he made this 
statement, in reply to inquiries addressed to him by the 
Society of J. J. Rousseau of Geneva. 
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*' Lo cereueil de Rousseau en renfermait deux autres, 
emboites. Tun de chene, I'autre de plomb ; ^ dont aucun 
n avait ^te onvert dcpuis Fepoque de la sepulture- II 
portait en rinscription : 

1778 

mC JACBNT JOHANNIS JACOBI ROUSSEAU 

Le squelette de Eousaeau gisait au foudj dans un liou 
etat de conservation. Le crane avait ete sci6 en vue de 
rautopBie.— J'ai pris lea deux morceaux s^par^g dans 
mea mama en presence d'une douzaine de pcrsonnes et 
j'ai constate avec la certitude que presentent mes con- 
naissances anatomiquea qu*il ne portait aucune mutilation, 
perforation J fracturej ou lesion anormale, II 6tait par- 
faitement sain/' 

We can then tell, and are free most positively and 
certainly to afiirm, that Rousseau did not destroy him- 
self by a pistol'shoL Here is one other suspicion that 
must not be allowed to *' haunt the world " any longer- 
But that must be classed with a great many other *' sus- 
picions ** (proved gratuitous calumnies in the couiBe of 
this inquiry) as a malicious invention of his enemies. 

^^^^^^ La Harpe*s Calumnies, 

^P Ist, that Diderot suggested to Rousseau the side he 

V took when answering the question proposed by the 

^ Academy of Dijon ; that Rousseau's first intention was 

to take the opposite view : that the progress of the Arts 

and Sciences had been favourable to morality* 

This story not only made Rousseau indebted to Diderot 
for his first literary success : it also left him a convicted 
sophist, who adopted an opinion without believing in it ; 
and afterwards professed it as his fundamental doctrine, 
'' The author of the First I}iscourseJ' wrote La Harpe, 
'* only wished to be eccentric- The diacuasion his work 
produced was even more useful to him than the DiS' 

1 See p. 3m, 
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course itself, because controversy was his element. Thus 
this opinion, which at first had not been his, and which 
he had only embraced to be extraordinaiy, became his 
own by force of his efforts to defend it." 

Marmontely on Diderot's authority, tells the same 
story. 

"Here we have an ecstacy eloquently described," 
observes Marmontel, about Rousseau's own account of 
his sense of a sudden inspiration beneath the wide- 
spreading oak tree, where he rested on the road to 
Vincennes. " Here are the facts in their simplicity, as 
Diderot related them to me ; and as I afterwards related 
them to Voltaire. 

" I was " (it is Diderot who speaks) " a prisoner at 
Vincennes. Kousseau came to see me there. He had 
constituted me his Aristarchus, as he has himself said. 
One day we were walking together, and he told me that 
the Academy of Dijon had just proposed an interesting 
discussion which he had a wish to treat. The question 
to be discussed was : Has the re-establishment of the 
Arts and Sciences contributed to the purification of 
morals ? * What side will you take ? ' I asked him. He 
replied to me : 'The afl&rmative side.' 'That is the donkey's 
bridge/ I said to him ; ' all the men of middling talent 
will take that road, on which you will find only common- 
places, whilst the opposite side gives philosophy and 
eloquence a new field of rich and fertile ideas.' 'You 
are right/ he said, after a moment's reflection ; ' I shall 
follow your advice.' " " Thus, and from this moment," 1 
added, " his r61e and the mask he assumed, were decided 
upon." " You do not astonish me," said Voltaire ; ''this 
man is a pretender from head to foot; he is one in mind 
and in soul ; but let him act by turns the stoic and then 
the cynic, he will always betray himself; and his mask 
suffocates him." — Mem. de Marmontel, vol. ii. liv. vii. 
pp. 189, 190. 

Diderot had also evidently taken care to instruct his 
daughter in the same narrative. " Mon pfere," writes 
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Madame de Vauducil, '^ a donn^ a Rousseau Tidee de son 
Diacours sur les Arts, qu'il a revuj et peut^etre (!) corrige/^ 
He had ako recommended the story to Madame d'Epinay, 
for^ amongst the Arsenal notes, one discovers the follow- 
ing directions : 

*' Put in its proper place the remark of Ren^ about 
lus Discourse for the Academy of Dijon, "Which 
(argument) should one defend ? The one which has no 
common sense/* 

(Mettre a sa place le propos de Ren6 sur son discoura 
sur r Academic de Dijon : Lequel faut-il dtifendre ? 
Celui qui n'a pas le sens commun.) 

Madame d'Epinay did not find room for this particular 
"propos de Ren4" If this falsehood needed refutation 
one might quote, in proof of the fact that Rousseau's 
mind was made up before he discussed the matter with 
Diderotj Ins statement in the Con/essioris that he read to 
Diderot the " Prosopopee dc Fabricius '' : which he had 
written in pencil beneath the spreading oak tree where 
he had rested on his road to Vincennes, Con/I part ii. 
liv, viii. Fabricius laments that Rome, proud of her 
luxury and splendour, has forgotten that she was once 
proud only of her austerity and virtue* 

2, La Harpe, in his second Ubel, attempted to lend 
weight to Grimm's assertion that Rousseau was disposed 
to hate men of letters who had obtained recognition be- 
fore himself, by the humiliations he underwent when he 
was employed by the Dupins, 

** II n'oublia pas," wrote La Harpe in October 1778, 
" que, lorsqu'Ll etait coramis ehez Monsieur Dupio, il ne 
dlnait pas ^ table le jout que les gens de lettres s'y 
rassemblaicnt" 

We have the original version of this falsehood in 
Grimm s Corresjiondance Litteraire^ 1767* 

'* M Dupinj ancien fermxer-g<Sndralj vient de mourir 
dans un age avancd/' wrote Grimm* " II laisse xme 
veuve, cdlebre jadis par sa beaute ; elle avait aussi des 
pretentions au bel esprit Elle avait pris Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau pour son secretaire ; et je crois que lea ouviages 
que ce petit secretaire ^crivait sous la dictde de Madame 
Dupin ne valaient pas tout h, fait ceuz qu'il a compost 
depuis lui-meme. Une anecdote des plus curieuses c!est 
que Madame Dupin donnait une fois par semaine 2l 
dtner k Fontenelle, Marivaux, Mairan, et autres gens 
d'esprit ; et que ce jour-lk Rousseau avait son cougji 
tant on etait ^loign^ de se douter de ce qu'il ^tait' 

Here is another " curious anecdote " which, like the 
anecdote about Diderot's counsels, and the story illus- 
trating the unusual penetration of Diderot's wife, might 
henceforth be eliminated from serious works about 
Rousseau. The falseness of this particular " anecdote " 
stands revealed in the fact that Fontenelle, Marivauz and 
Mairan are amongst the men of letters mentioned by 
Rousseau, with whom he made acquaintance at the time 
when his Dissertation on a new method of musical anno- 
tation was read before the Academy of Sciences (1742). 
He became Madame Dupin's secretary only in 1747, 
that is to say, after he had been on friendly terms with 
her for five years, and a condition that he made before 
accepting these duties was, that M. de Francueil should 
employ his influence to obtain a rehearsal of his opera, 
Les Mouses Galantes, by the company of the opera, — 
Confessions^ part ii. liv. viL A secretary who, before 
accepting the post, dictates such terms to his employers, 
is not a man degraded, or embittered by disdainful treat- 
ment at their hands, nor one whom they would esteem 
unfit to mix with men of letters. See voL i. p. 108. 

3. La Harpe's method of intimating that Rousseau 
was not the author of the music of the Devin die Village 
skilfully avoids making any direct charge in connection 
with the supposed wrong done the real author of the 
opera. 

" II donnait," wrote the editor of the Merctire^ " le 
Devin du Village petit drame plein de grace et de 
m^lodie, qui cut un succfes prodigieux. On a remarque 
que le cbarme de cet ouvrage naissait surtout de I'accord 
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e plus parfait cntrc les paroles et la musique, accord qui 
semblerait ne pouvoir sc trouver au meme dcgrtS que 
dans UQ atiteur qui, comme Rousseau, aurait congu h la 
fois IcB vers et les chants. 

'' Maia ceux qui savent que le famcux duo de Silvain 
n'est pourtant qu'une parodie, et que lo poete travailla 
sur des notes, coneluerout qu'il est possible que le poete 
et le musicien n'aient qu'une meme ame sans etre r^unis 
dans la meme personne/' 

Gretry, the composer, wrote to the Journal de Paris 
to protest againat this base insinuatioHj and for the time 
being La Harpe let the matter drop. In 1780, how- 
ever, the accusation of having appropriated the work of 
one Grauet of Lyons, wtis definitely brought against 
Rousseau by Pierre Rousseau, in the Journal Encydo- 
pedique, I have given the complete history of this libel 
in my Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau^ 
chapter Deimi du Village. 

La Harpe's attack upon Rousseau was answered by 
Corancez in the Jou7*mil de Paris ^ 1st November 1778 ; 
and by Madame de la Tour de FranqueviUe in the 
Amuk lAttiraire, 15th November 1778, 

3. 

Diderot^s Essay upon Seneca^ with the violent note 
against Rousseau, appeared in December 1778. 

The falsehoods in councction with Rousseau's alleged 
' ingratitude to,"and *' betrayal of" his '* old friends," re- 
quire no answer ; nor do the assertions that hetattempted 
to be reconciled with Diderot, that Diderot advised him 
as to the side he was to take in the discussion sug* 
gestcd by the Academy of Dijon, that the solitude 
of woods ruined his morads, require refutation. As for 
the long list of contradictions between the conduct and 
professions of this alleged sophistj we know that we are 
dealing with the original author of the plan for creating 
a false reputation for the prophet of sincerity and 
simplicity by painting him as an '* artificial scoundrel" 
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Diderot's note kindled widespread indignation. Dorat 
answered it in the Jov/mal de Paris, 25th January 
1779. 

"Nous ne finirons pas cet article," he wrote, ''sans 
parler d'une note qui &it la plus forte sensation et qui 
contribue k donner h cet Essai de la c^l^brit& On y 
d^igne clairement le vertueux citoyen de Geneve, puis- 
qu'il s agit d'un ^crivain qui a laiss^ des m^moires, ou il 
ne s'^pargne pas lui-meme. On le traite * d'ingrat/ de 
* l&che,' * d'homme atroce,* et * d'artificieux scel^rat,' 
qui ' s'est cach^ pendant cinquante ans sous le masque 
le plus ^pais de ITiypocrisie ! * II p&rait que Tauteur 
craint d'etre maltrait^ dans les m^moires dont il est 
question. On ne pent expliquer autrement celle vio- 
lente diatribe. Mais il aurait du pr^voir que de telles 
allegations auraieut peine k faire fortune. C'est ce 
philosophe Ik lui dira-t-on, qui a v^ritablement support^ 
la pauvrete avec courage : c'est lui qui Y a preferee a des 
bienfaits qui lui semblaient deshonorants, — qui ayant i 
peine le necessaire a trouv6 le moyen d'etre utile h, ses 
scmblables. C'est ce philosophe qui a rendu k Tenfance le 
lait materncl, qui I'a ddbarrass^ des entraves destines 
a la defigurer — qui a ete vraiment dloquent : qui a su 
peindre la vertu et la faire aimer. Si I'exces de sa 
sensibility I'a dgare quelquefois, ses ecrits suffiront 
pour prouver son honnetet^. Un * sceldrat ' pent etre un 
bel esprit : mais un scelerat ne parle pas de la vertu 
comme J. J. Rousseau. Plaisante * hypocrisie ' ! plaiaante 
adresse que celle qui aboutit a I'indigence, au malheur 
et k de si cruelles persecutions. L auteur de V Essai sur 
la vie de Seneque a voulu qu'il ne manquat k son livre 
aucunc cspece de bizarrerie ; ce n'etait pas assez de temoi- 
gner la plus fougueuse tendrcsse pour un rheteur mort 
dcpuis deux mille ans ; il fallait qu'il ddchirat la m^moire 
du plus eloquent de nos ecrivains, d'un philosophe 
presqu' encore vivant au milieu de nous, et dont Tin- 
flexible probity aussi reconnu que ses talents, sera 
long-temps I'objet de la veneration universelle." 
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Diderot*s "note*' was indignantly condemned by a 



crowd of writers ; in the Annas Litttraire by Madame do 
la Tour de FraBqueville and by Beleyre ; byDe Longue- 
ville in the Meraire ; by Bfegue de Presle in the 
Journal de Paris ; and even by Pierre Rousseau in the 
Jmitmal Encyclo'pediq%ie. It was apologized for rather 
than justified by Diderot's admirers. As for the im- 
pression it produced on the general public, one can dis- 
cover Tvhat it was by the complaints made by the 
EncyclopsedistSs that critics of Rousseau were "perse- 
cuted/' " Lea etrangers ont dit," writes Naigeon, 
Diderot's editor, " que M. Rousseau avait fait secte parmi 
nous; lis auraient pu ajouter que cette secte si aveuglement 
d^vou^e et soumise a sou chef, est plut6t religieuse que 
philosophique. En effet, il n'y a gu^^re que des opinions 
religieuses, mal entendues, et port^es ^ Fexcfes, qui 
puissent inspirer cet esprit d 'intolerance dont tons les 
partisans du citoyen de Gen&ve sont plus ou mo ins 
animus. Quiconque ose avoir sur sea Merits, et sur 
sa pcrsonne, un sentiment contraire au leur s'expose 
infaillibloment h une esp^ce de persecution, qui a tous les 
effets de la haine theologique<" 

Here, there is certainly some exaggeration ; one never 
beard of the martyrdom of any Encyclopaedist; nor 
even that the admirers of Rousseau excited the popu- 
lace to stone his calumniators. But we may accept 
their own testimony that the behaviour of these " honest 
men " in attacking the memory of their '* old friend," 
immediately death had made it impossible for him to 
reply J did not command the admiration of their con- 
temporaries. Here is La Harpe's complaint in the 
same strain j uttered iu the Merciire^ Oct. 1792: " H 
faut d abonl avouer que depuis la mort de Rousseau il 
s'est d^clar6 en sa faveur une sorte de fanaticisme 
pouss^ jusqu'a rintolerance. On eut dit qu'il n'etait 
pas permis d'attaquer une do ses opinions, ni de lui 
trouver un tort, ni de mettre la moindre restriction dans 
lea louanges qu il avait m^rit^s/' 
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4. 

UAlemhert's false \charge made against Bousseau^- 
ofingraiitude to Lord-Marshal Keith. 

In Feb. 1779, d'Alembert published his Eloge de 
George Keith^ Grand MarSchal d'Scosse. There 
seemed no special reason why this Eloge should ever 
have been delivered. Lord-Marshal Keith was an 
excellent, but in no sense a fiEonous man ; d'AIembert 
had no intimate acquaintance with him ; the French 
nation had no reasons to feel any lively interest in his 
career ; and, in short, no motive can be discovered for 
the choice of this subject, except the opportunity it 
afforded the secretary of the Academy to insert an 
offensive and a false charge against Rousseau. After 
enlarging upon the fact that Lord-Marshal Keith not 
only protected Rousseau, but accorded him a pension, 
d'AJembert continues: — 

" La v^rit^ nous oblige de dire, et ce n'est pas sans 
un regret sincfere, que le bienfaiteur eut depuis fort a se 
plaindre de celui qu'il avait si noblement, et si prompte- 
ment, oblig^. Mais la mort du coupable (!) et les 
justes raisons que nous avons cues nous-meme de nous 
en plaindre, nous obligent de tirer le rideau sur ce 
detail affligeant, dont les preuves sont malheureusement 
consignees dans des lettres authentiques. Ces preuves 
n'ont it& connues que depuis la mort de Milord Marechal. 
II gardait toujours le silence sur les torts qu on avait 
avec lui ; et son cceur indulgent ne lui permit jamais la 

m^disance ni m6me la plainte Une personne 

tres estimable, que Milord honorait avec justice, de son 
amitie, et de sa confiance, nous a ^crit ses propres 
paroles * Milord m'avait donn^ sa correspondance avec 
Rousseau, en me recommandant de ne Touvrir qu'apres 
sa mort. Je dois rendre cette justice h sa m^moire 
que malgr^ les justes sujets de plainte qu'il avait 
contre Rousseau jamais je ne lui ai entendu dire un mot 
qui fut k son desavantage : il me montra seulement la 
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dernihre lettre qu'il en re^utj et me coDta historiqiiement 
raffajre de la pension,' 'Cette lettre^* ajoute la mfime 
personne ' itait remplie d'injitres. * II fautp^'dit le bon 
Milord, en la recevant, 'pardonner ces hearts d'un 
homme que ]e malheur rend Lojuate ; et qu on doit 
regarder et traiter comme un malade/ Aiissi pardomia' 
t4l si bie7i cJ M, Rousseau que par son testament il lui 
legua sa montre qu'il portait toujouTB. Elle a tfte 
envayee d sa veut^e** 

To bequeath the '' watch he always wore *' to a man 
who had repaid his benefits with ingratitude and insults, 
J would have been an unintelligible action, but it becomes 
not only intelligible, but touching and full of affection, 
as an appeal for pardon, when one recollects the true 
cireumst^ces : viz, the withdrawal of the old man, of 
eighty-two years of age, from a painful position, where 
be saw himself compelled to decide between David 
Hume and Jean Jacques (to both of whom he was 
warmly attached) in a quarrel where, to his mind, both 
his friends were wrong-headed, and to blame. The 
circumstances will be fixUy stated (see vol ii. p, 231), 
but it will be useful to reproduce here the documents 
which establish the absolute falsity of d'Alembert's 
charges : that Rousseau wrote an insulting letter to 
Lord-Marshal, or was ever ungrateful to him ; that Lord- 
Marshal ever accused Rousseau of insolence or ingrati- 
tude; or excused him from these offences, on the 
grounds that he was ''malade,*' in other words, **mad/' 
We owe the production of these documents in 1779 
to Madame de la Tour de FranqueviUe. They were 
Bpublished in a long letter from her, printed in the 
^ AnnSe Jjitt^aire^ 20 May 1779, under the title of 
Lettre d'une arwnynie d vn anonyme ou Proems de 
Vespiit et du camr de M. d'Alembert, reproduced with 
other important articles and letters consecrated to the 
refutation of Rousseau's calumniators in the 28tb volume 
of the edition of his works published in 1793. Later 
biographers^ and editors of Rousseau's works, have 
decided that it was '* superfluous" to inquire into the 
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value of Madame de la Toui^s testimony, because, by 
her enthusiasm for Rousseau, she is proved to have 
been a ** fanatic." As a matter of fact, this ''fsEuiatic*' 
represents the chief person amongst Rousseau's contem- 
poraries, who hunted up historical documents^ and who 
established by the evidence of indisputable and undis- 
puted facts the fabulous character of the charges made 
against him, rejected by his other devoted admirers in 
this epoch, as too outrageous to deserve serious consider- 
ation : just as later on they were to be accepted because 
there was no "inherent improbability" in any charge 
that went to prove Jean Jacques an impostor, or insane, 
or ungrateful to his benefactors. Madame de la Tour 
writes: — "R^volt^e de toutes les fausset^s que M. d' 
Alembert accumule dans son iloge du mar^chal d'Ecosse, 
press^e par le besoin de les d^truire, j'ai ^crit au plus 
digne ami du marechal et de J. J. Rousseau pour loi 
demander des lumiferes que ma position ne m'avoit pas 
permis d'acqu^rir par moi-meme: non que j'aie eu le 
malheur de balancer un instant entrc Jean-Jacques et 
son detracteur, maLs parceque Tardeur de servir, toujours 
subordonn^e a Tamour de la justice, bien differente enfin 
de lardeur de nuire, n'avance rien dont elle ne veuille 
administrer la preuve. Get ami, d'une espfece trop rare 
pour le bonheur de la soci^t^, est M. du Peyrou, dont le 
nom seul fait pfilir les fauteurs de la calomnie, tant il 
annonce de candeur et de probity. II a daigne favoriser 
mon projet ; il m'a fait une reponse oil la justesse de son 
esprit, la purete de ses intentions, la beauts de son ame, 
se d^veloppent avec un ^gal avantage. II a bien voulu 
m'envoycr des extraits de lettres, tant du lord Keith 
que de Jean-Jacques, qui donnent le dementi le plus 
formel aux scandaleuses assertions de M. d' Alembert, et 
rectifient les id^es que fait naitre celle qui est la moins 
t^meraire. A Tabri de la reputation de M. du Peyrou, 
monsieur, la fidelite de ces extraits est inattaquable ; 
aucun de ceux qui le connoisscnt n'osera les suspecter. 
Je vais vous transcrire ces pifeces int^ressantes ; observez- 
en s'il vous plait les dates. 
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R^PONSB DE M, DUPEYEOU. 

" liTmushmi, 9 mai, 1779. 

"Depuis vendredi matin » moment do la reception de 
votre lettre du 3 de ce mois, je n'ai cess^, madame, 
de m'occuper des ^claircissemens que vous desirez de 
moL Mon 6tsA de foiblcsse, qui ue me perraet pas 
encore de quitter le lit, n'a pu ralentir mon zfele. La 
nature des questions que vous m'adresaez intcresse mon 
ccEur autant que le v6trc. Je vois que vous etea 
indign^e comme moi de Yimputation calommeuse contre 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, dont M. d'Alembert a os^ pro- 
faner YMoge pr^tendu d'un homme digne en eflFet de 
toua leB ^loges, mais au^deasna de ceux que M* d'Alembert 
peut liii donner, J'ignore si M. d*Alembert a, dans son 
Soge, itRji son accusation contre Jeau-Jacques de 
quelques tdmoignages plus probans que le sien ; ou s'il 
s'est flatt^ que sa simple assertion auroifc en Europe le 
m^me poida qu'elle peut avoir dans quelques cercles de 
Paris ; je sais seulement que M, d*Alembert, avant de 
publier son eloge, avoit dans des conversations de soci^td 
cherch6 k accreditor son accusation contre Rousseau en 
s'i^tayant d*un secretaire de lord mar^cbaL Or ce 
secretaire ne peut etrc que le sieur Junod, mort depuis 
quelques ann^es. Sans doute que M, d*Alembert ne 
cite le temoignage (Tnn mm*t contre un mort^ qu'appuyti 
de preuves par ^crit ou incontestables- En attendant 
qu'il les produise, comme il j est appele par rhonneur, 
s'il en a encore un germe, je vais, madame, mettre sous 
vos yeux les edaircissemens que vous me demanded, ceui 
du moins que je me suis mis en ^tat de vous foumir 
aujourd*hui. J'ai compulse une centaine do lettres, 
toutes originales, 4crites de la main de milord marechal, 
dont les deux tiers adressdes a Jean-Jacques, depuis 
juiUet 1762 a octobre 1765, ^poque du depart de celui* 
ci pour passer en Angleterre. Les autres me sont 
adress^es depuis juin 1765 h juin 1767. Vous ne recevre^ 
VOL. I* 23 
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cet ordinaire que les extraits de quelques tines des 
premieres, qui vous appendront en quel temps et k quelle 
occasion la rente viagdre de six cents Uvres Jut con- 
stituee entre mes mains. Au lieu de dnqwante Uvres 
sterling que lord marchal avoit destinies d s(m JUs 
cheriy celui-ci le suppla de homer ce bienfait d la somme 
ci'dessus de six cents Uvres. Les extraits de quelques 
unes de ces lettres vous feront surement regretter comme 
k moi que des considerations d'honn^tet^ ou de con- 
venance ne permettent pas la publication entiere d'une 
collection si pr^cieuse, si honorable k deux cceurs ver- 
tueux et sensibles, tels que ceux de lord marshal et 
de Jean-Jacques. II n!j a pas une de ces lettres qui 
n'offre des traits int^ressans de g^n^rosit^, de d^licatease, 
de sensibility, de bont^, de raison et de vertu; pas 
une qui ne caract^rise par les expressions et par les 
choses cette tendre et patemelle affection de lord mar^ 
chal pour son Jils cheri. Plusieurs contiennent des 
anecdotes historiques, qui la plupart prouvent combien 
etoient vifs et fondes Tattacliement, le respect, radmira- 
tion de lord mar^chal pour le souverain qui Tlionoroit 
de sa bienveillance ct de son amitie. Je ne puis me 
refuser la satisfaction de vous transcrire ici le morceau 
suivant, cxtrait d'une lettre de Jean-Jacques ^crite au 
noble lord le 21 aout 1764 : vous jugerez du reste par 
cc legcr ^chantillon. Ce que vous m'appreyiez de 
Vaffranchissement des paysaris de Pomeranie^ joint d 
tons les autres traits pareils que vous m'avez ci-devaiU 
rappoi^teSy me montre par-tout deux choses egalemerU 
belles, savoir dans Vohjet le genie de Frederic, ct dans 
le choix le cceur de George. On feroit une histoire 
digne dimmortaliser le roi sans autres memoires qm 
vos lettres. 

** Parmi ces anecdotes historiques M. d'Alembert ne se 
doute j^as peut'&tre qu*il est quelqiiefois question de lui, 
et qtiavec unefago7i depenser aussi aisce que la sienne, 
on pow^vit le chagriner un peu en rendant Ic public 
conjfideyit de quelques discours echappes d la liberie 
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philon^hique dont il jmiissoit d Potsdcmk Mais rim- 
ptinitt^ du mechant n'a qu'un temps, et Fexacte probity 
est compagne de la justice. Taut que les detracteura de 
Jean-Jacques ne s affiehent que comme de vils calomnia- 
teurs auprfcs des gens senses, on ne leur doit que le 
m^pris, Qu'ils prodniaent les preuvea de leurs odieuses 
imputations, on leur en promet d'avance une rdfutation 
^^ctorieuse d'un c6t6, fl^trissantc de Tautre. 

^B « « # * • 

^m '* Non, madame, Jean-Jacques n'a pu donner d'autrea 
^^hagrins h lord mar^chal que sa qucrelle avec M. Himie; 
et si a cette epoque la coirespondance du lord s'est 
I ralentie, elh ii'a jcmiais cesse totalemenL Je sais de 
Jean-Jacques lui-meme qu'ii reeevoit quelquefois des 
nouveUes de ce respectable ami : je sais de lord mar^clial 
qu'en ralentissant sa correspondance par dea raisons 
pleines de aagesse et fondecs sur son kge, il d^siroit et 
demandoit des nouvelles de son Jean- Jacques. J'ai vu 
celui-ci k men passage Jt Paris, en mai 1775, m'exprimer 
avec plenitude de cceur les sentimens de tendresse et de 
v^n^ration pour Thomme quHl aimoit et respectoit an- 
desmis de tmis les hommes. Je Tai vu s^attendrir au 
recit que je lui faisois des preuves multipli^es que j Wois 
eues k Valence en Espagne du souvenir plein de tendresse 
et de respect que I'on y conservoit pour la personne et 
les vertus de cat iiomme vraiment fait pour inspirer cea 
sentimens. 

" Malheureusement notre ami, avant sa retraite k 
Ermenonvillc, a briild la majeure partie des papiers qui 
lui restoient : il na pas depeyidu de lui qtm ee qui itmt 
entrefnes mains n^ait subi le mime sort; tant il attcichoit 
peu d'impoTiance ait^ litres les plus predeux qu'il e&t 
d opposer d la rage de ses ccdmnniateiirs ! Ses dcrits 
subsisteront ; c'est son coeur qui les a dictds : la postdrit^ 
le jugera d*apr^s ces Merits ; et ses laches enneniis, qui 
assouvissent sur un cadavre une fureur trap longtemps 
contrainte^ seront trop heureus d*^ctiapper par Toubli a 
reoperation qui lea attend. 
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'' Je me suis peut-6tre trop abandonn^ anx monvemens 
de mon coeur. Je n'en d^savoue pourtant aucon ; et 
vous pouvezy nuidame, /aire de cette lettre et des nwr- 
ceaux qui raccompagnent et la auivront Fusage que 
vous jugerez d propos d^en faire. Vous pouvez me 
nommer sans scrupide ; vous pouvez mSme assurer que 
je suis prSt d communiquer d qui le voudra les pieces 
originates^ ou leurs copies authentiques, et difier les 
accusateurs de Jean-Jacques d^en produire cTequivor 
lentes."^ 

EXTRAIT D*XJNE LETTRE DE LORD MAR^CHAL d'eOOSSE A 
M. J. J. ROUSSEAU. 

^^ Edimbovurg^ 6 mars^ 1764. 
" J'ai achet6 pour la Bomme de trente mille guin^ea 
une de mes terres. J'ai eu le plaisir de voir le bon cobut 
de mes compatriotes ; personne ne s'est pr^sent^ k Ten- 
can pour acheter, et la salle et la rue retentissoient de 
battemens de mains quand la terre me fut adjug<5e. 
Ceci cependant me jettedansdes aflfaires que je n'entends 
pas et que je deteste. L unique profit qui me re^4ent 
est de pouvoir par le profit que je pourrois retirer de 
mon achat faire quelque bien k des gens que j'estime 
et que j'aime. Mon hon et respectable ami, votis 
pourriez me faire un grand plaisir en me permettaiil 
de donner, soit d present, ou par testament, cent lotiis 
d mademoiselle le Vasseur ; cela lui feroit une petite 
rente viagere pour Taider k vivre. Je n'ai pas de 
parens proches, personne plus de ma famille ; je ne puis 
emporter dans Tautre monde mon argent ; mes enfans, 
Emetulla, Ibrahim, Stepan, Mutcho, sont dt^ja pourvus 
suffisamment. J^ai encore un Jils cheri, c'est vion hon 
sauvctge; sHl 4toit un pen, traitahle, il rendroit wi 
grand service d son ami et serviteur.'' 

^ Si vous ddsapprouviez, monsieur, Temploi des lettres italiques 
qui se trouvent dans cette lettre et dans les extraits, ce seroit k moi 
qu'il faudroit vous en prendre, M. du Peyroa n'en ayant indiqae 
aucun. (Note de Madame de la Tour.) 
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R^PONSB DE J. J. ROUSSEAU DU 31 MAK8, 1764, 

" Snr racquisitioE, milord, que vous avez faite et sur 
Favis que vous m'en avez donn^, la meiUeure r^pousQ 
que j*aie a vous faire est de vous trauscrire ici ce que 
j'^cris sur ce sujet a la personoe que je prie de donner 
couis a cette lettre, en lui parlaut des acclamationa de 
vos compatriotes." 

' Tons les jjlaisirs ont beau Stre pour les ^xichmia, 
en voilA pouriant un que je leur defie de goMer, Milord 
n'a rien de phis presse que de me domwr avis du 

■ ehangement de sa fortuiw ; wiis deimiez aisinwiit 
^mirquoi. Filidtez-mm de tous mes malheurs^ rmidanm ; 
Us mont donnijyour ami mikml mareehaL* 

** Sur vos offres qui regardent Mademoiselle le Vasseur 

et moi, je commencerai, milord, par vous dire que, loin 

de mettre de Tamour-propre a me refuser a vos dons, j'an 

mettroifl un trfes noble h les recevoir, Ainsi la-dessus 

point de disputes : les preuves que vous vous intc^resaez 

k moi, de quelque nature qu'elles puissent etre, sont plus 

propres k m'enorgueilLir qu'k m'huniilier ; et je ne m'y 

refuserai jamais, soit dit une fois pour toutes* 

B "Mais j*ai du pain quant k present, et, au moyen 

"des arrangemens que je m^dite, j'en aurai pour le reste 

de mes jours : que me serviroit le surplus ? Rien ne me 

manque de ce que je desire et qiCon peut avoir avec de 

^I'argenL Milord, il faut preferer ceux qui ont besoin a 

^Keux qui n ont pas besoin ; et je suis dans ce dernier 

Hcas. D'ailleurs je n'aime point qu'on me parle de testa- 

^ment Je ne voudrois pas fitre, moi le sachant, dans 

celui d'un indiiKrent; jugez si je voudrois me savoir 

dans le v6tre* 

■ " Vous savez, milord, que Mademoiselle le Vasseur a 
Tine petite pension de mon libraire avec laquelle elle 
peut vivre quaud elle ne m'aura plus. Cependant 
j avoue que le bien que vous voulez lui faire m'est plus 
pr^cieux que s'il me regardoit directemeot; et je aula 
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extremement touch6 de ce moyen txouv^ par votre ccBor 
de contenter la bienveillance dont vous m'honorez. 
Mais s'il se poavoit que vous lui appliquassiez plutdt la 
rente de la somme que la somme mime, cela m ^viteroit 
Tembarras de la placer, sorte d'affaire oil je n*entends 
nen. 

Dans une lettre adress^e h M. Bousaean, dat^ de 
Keith-hall le 13 avril 1764, milord, apr^ avoir rendu 
compte de son plan de vie et d'arrangemens lorsqu'il sera 
de retour a Berlin, ajoute : 

" Ja n'aurai que deux choses k regretter, le soleil de la 
bendita VcUencia, et mon Jils le sauvdge. Dans ma 
demiere je lui fais une proposition trte raisonnable : je 
ne sais ce qu'il me r^pondra ; rien qui vaille ; j'ai peur. 
Bon jour ; je vous embrasse de la plus tendre amitie." 

LORD MAEl^CHAL EN R^PONSE A LA LETTRE DE 
M. ROUSSEAU DU 31 MABS. 

"ZcmcfrM, GJutn, 1764. 

"Je ne puis vois exprimer le plaisir que votre 
indxdgence en ma faveur rmHa donne; fen sens 
vivement la valeur. Je n'ai que le temps de vous 
assurer combien je suis votre serviteur et fidele ami 
Je suis comme dans une tempete sur mer, les cours a 
faire, les visites, les diners, etc. Je me sauve ; on fait 
mon coflfre ; je pars demain pour Brunswick, et puis pour 
Berlin, d'ou je vous ecrirai avec plus de loisir; en 
attendant je vous embrasse de tout mon coeur." 

EXTRAITS DE LETTRES DE LORD MARECHAL A 
M. J. J. ROUSSEAU. 

'' PoUdmi, U S/cvrier, 1765. 

** Apres avoir discute sur la cherte des vivrcs en 
Angleterre ou il ^toit deja question pour Rousseau de se 
retirer, milord ajoute: 'Mon bon ami, si voua n'etiez 
plus sauvage que les sauvages du Canada, il y auroit 
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remfede. Panni etix^ si j^avoia tu^ plus de gibier que je 
ne pourroia en manger ni cmporter, je dirois an premier 
passant, Tiens, voila du gibier. II remporteroit ; mats 
Jean Jacques le laisseroit: ainsi j ai raiBon de dire qu*il 
est trop sauTage, etc*' " 

** Potsdam, k 22 wmi, 1765. 

** Ce qui me fache est la crainte que rimpressiou de 
vos ouvrages a Neuchatel ne se fabant paa, il ne vous 
manque un secours n^cesaairc : car item il fiiut manger, 
et on ne vit plus de gland dans notre siecle de fer. 
Vous pomricz me rendre bien plus h I'aise que je nej 
la auis, ct il me semble que vous le dcrricz. Vou^l 
m'appelez votre pt^re^ vous ^tes homme vrai ; ne puis je 
exiger, par Tautorite que ce titre me donne, qite t?ottfj 
permettiez que je domie d mon Jils cinquante In 
sterling de rente viG^ere f EmetuUa est riche, Ibrahim 
a une petite rente assur^e, Stepan de meme, Mutcho 
aussi. Si mon fils cheri avoit quclque chose assure pour 
la vie, je n'aurois plus rien a desirer dans ce monde ni 
aucune inquietude a le quitter : il ne tient qu* a vous 
daj outer infiuiment a mon bonheur. Seriez-vous a 
I'aise si vous etiez en doute que j'eusse du pain dans 
mes vieux jours ? Mettez-vous a ma place, faites aux 
autres comme vous voudriez qu*on vous Ct, Ne croyez- 
vous pas que la liaison d*amitie est plus forte que celle 
d'une parent^ ^loign^e et souvent chim^rique 1 moi je le 
sens bien. 

'* Je n*ai plus personne de ma famille ; une terra qui 
j'ai de ythn de 30,000 liv. de rente, avec une bonne 
L maison toute meubl^e, va a un parent fort eloigne qui a 
prfl^ja II lui une terre de prfes de 40,000 liv. de rente. 
r Tai encore une petite terre a moi, ct de Targent comptant 
I considerablement Je voiidrois mir rtia terre vmis 
assurer ei?iqua7Ue Imres sterling ; rien n'est sur que sur 
lea terres. Soym^ bmi, indulgeTit, geriirev^; rmdez 
"Votre ami heureiLX, Adieu/' 

Je croiroLs, monsieur, faire injure h votre intelligence 




^ ^■- ^^ — ^-^-^-..^yw.. 
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si j'entreprenois le rapprochement de ces eztraits et des 
passages de 1' doge qu'ils d^mentent. II soffit de vous 
mettre a port^e de juger par vous-mSme quel est le 
degr^ de confianee qui est du ^ M. d'Alembert sur 
Tarticle de la rente. En m^rite-t-il davantage sur celui 
des injures ? C'est sur quoi les eztraits suivans vont 
vous decider. 

EXTBAITS DE LETTRES ADRESSjftES A M. DU PEYROU PAB 
MILOED MARSHAL. 

'< FaUdamyJin de juiHel, 1766. 

"Notre ami Jean-Jacques est resolu de se retirer 
encore plus du commerce des hommes : il se plaint de 
David Hume, et David de lui. tTai peur mie Vun et 
V autre rCait quelque tort; David d' avoir ecoutS avec 
trop de complaisance les ennemis de notre ami; et lui 
peutStre a pris cette indolence de David d ne pas 
prendre assez vivement son parti comme une associa- 
tion contre lui avec ses ennemis. J'en suis afflig^ ; car 
David est si bon homme, et notre ami a tant d'ennemis 
ddja que hien des gens seront po7^tes d lui donner tort. 
Mais comme il est dans la plus grande retraite et qu'il sc 
borne a une correspondance de deux ou trois personnes, 
le mieux est de ne plus parler de cette nouvelle 
tracasserie, etc." 

"Z)m 19 septembre, 1766. 

**La malheureuse querelle de notre ami contre M. 
Hume me donne tons les jours plus de peine : tout le 
monde en parle. Je ne puis justifier son procede ; tout 
ce que je puis faire est de justifier son coeur, et de le 
s^parer d'une erreur de son jugement qui a mal 
interpr^t^ les intentions de David. J'ai vu une lettre 
de d'Alembert la-dessus, qui se plaint aussi : il dit qu*il 
avoit parld trfes favorablement de M. Rousseau ici h la 
table du roi, ce qui est vrai ; m/xis je n^assurerois jxw 
qu'il n'avoit pas chang6 davis m^me avant cette 
demidre affaire, etc.*' 
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**I>u 28 nommfy% 1756, 

J'ai HDc lettre dc M. Rousseau ; des plaintes contre 
mot; awe bien de let doucem\ d'avoir mal interprete son 
refuB de la pension. L autre est sur ce que je vous ai 
dcrit- Commo j'ecris de memoire et que la mienne me 
manque beacoupj je ne aais pas du tout ce que je vous ai 
dit dans cette lettre dont il est question ; bien aals je 
que je ne vous ai ^crit que dans Tinteution et dans 
rcsperance que vous pourriez lui 6ter sea soup5ons contre 
M, Hume, qui, je voyois, scroicnt trouv^s injustes de 
tout Ic monde ; j'avois tache de les lui 6ter longtemps 
avant que la querelle n'eclatdt ; et vous pouvez vous 
m^me juger si ce que je disois ^toit d'un ami ou ennemi. 
Jfe le regarde toujours comnie im honmm vertumix^ 
mais aigri par ses malheurs, emportt^ par sa passion, 
et qui n'ecoute pas assez ses amis. Je ne puis lui donner 
raison jusqu a ce qu'il me paroisse Favoir* Si dans la 
suite il fait voir des preuves que M. Hume est un noLr 
Bcelerat, certainement je ne lui donnerai pas raison ; mais 
jusqu'a cette heure je ne vois pas apparence de preuves 
golides. 

" II est bien affligeant, pour moi sur-tout qui aime la 
tranquillite et point les tracasseries, d'etre quasi forcd 
d'entrer dans une querelle entre detix mnis que festime, 
Je crois que je prendrai le parti n^cesgaire a mon repos 
de ne plus parler nl <5couter rien sur cette malheureuse 
affaire* Adieu ; je vous embrasse de tout mon coeur* 

" Comme je ne me sou vi ens pas de ce que je vous ai 
^crit, que je n'ai pas copie de mes lettreSj examinez-les, 
M. Rousseau ne me dit ni vos paroles ni celles de ma 
lettre a vous, que pour bien juger je devois savoir. 
Voici comme il finit : Mais ^ije n\ii prts eni le tori, que 
vous m*imputez^ somyenez-vous de grace que le seul ami 
mir leqtiel je conipte apris iTmis fne regarde^ sur lafoi 
de voire lettre, comme un extravagant an moins. 

Je vous envoie copie de ce que je lui ^cria par ce 
courier. Bon soir/' 
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LOBD MABl&CHAL A M. ROUSSEAU. 

Apr^ avoir discut^ quelques articles relatifs h des 
Merits pr^c^dens, le lord ajoute : 

*' Je suis vieux, infirme, trop peu de m^moire. Je ne 
sais plus ce que j'ai 6crit k M. du reyrou, mais je sais trte 
positivement que je d^sirois vous servir en assoupissant 
une querelle sur des soup9ons qui me paroissoient mal 
fond^, et non pas vous 6ter un ami. Peut-etre ai-je hit 
quelques sottises : pour les ^viter a Tavenir, ne trouvez 
pas mauvais que j'abr^ge la correspondance, comme j'ai 
d^ja fait avec tout le monde, mSme avec mes plus 
proches parens et amis, pour finir mes jours dans la 
tranquillity. Bon soir. 

" Je dis dbreger^ car je d^rerai toujours savoir de 
temps en temps des nouvelles de votre sant^ et qu*ellc 
soit bonne." 

" Eh bien ! monsieur, le ton de milord, en parlant de 
Jean- Jacques et a Jean- Jacques, est-il celui que prendun 
bienfaiteur vis-a-vis d'un ingrat a qui il a des injures 
d pardonner ? Estime't'on un ingrat ? le regarde-t-on 
comme un homm^ verUieiiX ? s'y interesse-t-on assez 
pour desirer toujours de savoir de temps en temps de 
ses nouvelles ? ou plut6t n'y a-t-il pas une noirceur abo- 
minable dans les louanges que M. d'Alembert donne au 
liberal Ecossois, quand il s'agit d*un desinteresse Gene- 
vois, sur Yindidgence qui ne lui permit jamais la 
m^disance ni mAm^ la plainte ? Helas ! ce fut le protec- 
teur qui en eut besoin d'indidgence; et le protege 
s acquitta envers lui, en lui pardonnant, en faveur de la 
justice quHl n'avoit cessd de rendre d son cceur^ Tinjustice 
qu'il lui faisoit en accusant son jtigement d'erreur etson 
esprit de prevention. Oui, monsieur, je Tavouerai sans 
d^tour^ (les amis de Jean-Jacques ne combattront jamais 
une v^rite, quelque afliigeante qu'elle puisse ^tre,) la 

^ J'ai plus fait, j'en ai fourni la preuve en produisant les txcas 
demiers eztraits. 
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gravity des torts de M, Hume lui en sauva la punition : 
Ic digne lord le crut innocent; aveugle par la longue 
habitude de reatimer, il ne s'appergut point que les 
cireonstances ne permettoient pas que lea torts fuasent du 
cot^ de Jean- Jacques/^ Si George Keith avoit eu autant 
dc sagacite que de bonte et de franchise^ hi seule publica- 
tion de VExpoHe succinct lui auroit decill^ les yeux- . . , 
Mais on doit rexcuser sur la foiblcase attach^e a son 
grand &ge, sur Fint^ret personnel qui le portoit a Eloigner 
la cruelle idee d'avoir consomme le malheur de son Jih 
efmi en le liant avec son compatrioto ; enfin sur ce qu'il 
en devoit moins couter k son cosur de plaindre YeTf^eur 
du sensible Rousseau que de d^tester la perfidie de 
Tadroit Hume, D'aillcurs si milord n'a pas eu assez de 
lumiferes et d energie pour sacrifier David a Jean-Jacques, 
il n'a pas eu non plus assez d'aveuglement et de moUesse 
pour sacrifier Jean-Jacques a David, commc on pourroit 

^ C'est ce qu^il rend palpable clans una lettre dalx^e de Wootton 
le 2 aout 1766, dont j'ai vu roiigiiyd. Voici ce qu^U y dit : " Je me 
bornerai k voim presenter iine seule reflexion. B s'agit da deux 
hommes, dont Tun a ^te auian^ par Fautre an Angleten^e prasque 
malgr^ loL L*^tranger, ignorant la laugne du pajs, ne pourant ni 
parler m entendre, seul, sans amis» sans appui, sans eoimois^saQoeSi 
sans eavoir njome h qui confier une lettre en suretc, livr^ sans r^erve 
k Tautrc ©t aux siens, malade, retire, ne vojant personne, ^crivant 
pen, est bX16 s^enfermer djvns le fond d'une retraite^ oii il herborise 
pour toute occupation ^ Le Breton, honsme actif, liant^ intrigant^ au 
milien de son pays, de ses amis, de ses parens^ de ses patronHi de ^es 
patriotes, en grand credit a la cour, a la vUle, r^pandu dans le plus 
gmnd monde, k la tcte des gens de lettres, disjiosant dea papters 
publics, en grande relation ches F^tranger, sor-tout avec les plus 
mortels ennemis du premier, Dans cette position U se trouve que 
Fun de^ deux a tendu des pi6ges k Fautre. Le Breton crie que c'est 
c^tte Tile canaille, ce sc^ltirat d^ctranger, qui lui en tend* L'^tranger, 
seul, malade, abandonn6, g^mifc et ne r^pond rien* lA-deesus le voilk 
jng^. II demeure clair qu'il s'eab laiss^ mener dans le pays de Fautre, 
qu*il finest mis k sa merui tout expr^s pour lui faire pi^e et pour eon- 
Bpirer contre lui. Que pensez-vous de ce jugementt Si j'avois dt6 
capable de former un pro jet aussi monstrueusement extravagant, oil 
est Fhomme, ajant quel qua sens, quelque humanite, qui ne dewoit 
pas dire, Vous faites tort k ce pauvre miserable; il eat trop fou 
pour pouvoir 4tre un sc^ldrat. Plaignez-le> aoignez4e, mais ne 
Fin juries pas." 
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le croire d'apr^s les insidieuses assertions de M. d'Alem- 
bert: c'est ce dont les extraits rapport^ n'ont pa 
manquer, monsieur, de vous convaincre. lis constatent 
tons ce que j'avois le plus k coaur d'itablir, c'est-k-dire 
que Jean-Jacques n'a jamais m^t^ de reprochea de la 
part de milord ; et que milord, en ne lui en addressant 
point, en ne se plaignant point de lui, n'a jamais era loi 
faire grace. Mais s*il vous falloit une preuve de plus des 
tendres ^gards, de Testime respectueuse, de TaSectueuse 
reconnoissance qui Jean-Jacques a toujours conserv^es 
pour rhomme vertueux qu'il appeloit son p^re, j'oserai le 
dire, monsieur, vous la trouveriez dans la veneration 
dont nous sommes p^netr^s, M. du Peyrou et moi, pour 
la m^moire de George Keith ; nous qui avons nourri pour 
J. J. Rousseau un attachement unique comme son objet ; 
un attachement que sa mort n'a pu affoiblir, et qui pro- 
longera nos regrets jusqu'au moment de la notre. 

" Le 20 mai 1779." 



NOTE C (p. 32) 

D'Holbach's account, as related by Cenitti, of the 
^^ scene which detertnhied RousseaiCs T^ipture with 
himself and his fHends^' is proved false by the 
history of this scene related by Grimm in the 
Correspondance LitUraire, August 1755 — that is to 
say, a few days after the actual incident — and in 
an epoch before there was any open quarrel with 
Rousseau. The story has to do with the very malicious 
" pleasantry " of these more witty than kind-hearted 
" Holbachiens,^' played off upon an unlucky countr)^ 
cur^, seized with the ambition to shine in the domain 
of letters. The Cure of Monchauvet had tormented 
Diderot to give him his literary opinion upon a play 
entitled Bathsheha. To make sport of the would-be 
dramatist, Diderot invited the Cur^ de Monchauvet 
to read his play to the assembled society of the Baron 
d*Holbach, the company being warned beforehand to 
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flatter the foolish author'^! yanity by simulated ecstasies. 
In Grimm's original atory it is related how this cruel 
'' persiflage '* of the country cur^ afibrds amusement 
to these gay Holbachiens; and how Jean Jacques is 
the only person in the company who refuses to enter 
into the spirit of the thing. ''Le seul citoyon de 
Genfeve/- wrote Grimm, in 1755, **avec sa probity k 
toute epreuve, ^tait resolu de faire le role d'honoete 
homme et a, en effet, si bien reussi, que le cur6 
Ta pris dans unc haine inexpriraable/ That is 
all, in the first account ; one is conscious of a sneer 
at the citizen of Geneva, who conceives himself bound 
to be more honest than his neighbours ; but it is not 
maintained that Jean Jacques made any exhibition 
of disapproval, or that he broke up the merry party. 
In the account given in 1789^ of an incident that had 
happened thirty-four years earlier, Kousseau is accused 
of oflFensive rudeness to the enr^ himself; of having 
told him frankly that he was being made a fool of; 
that his play was rubbish ; and> in short, " qu*il ferait 
mieux de sortir, et d*aller vicarier dans son village." 
On the strength of this, a violent altercation ensues 
between the would-be poet and Jean Jacques, and 
in the end they come to blows, and have to be separated, 
and Jean Jacques, "fomiving at the mmith andfmimis " 
(in short, exhibiting himself in his legendary character 
of a maniac), dashes from the room, and henceforth 
refuses all the advances made to him by the Baron and 
his friends. Musset-Pathay commented excellently upon 
the flagrant blunders in this clumsy history, 

*' II me parait evident," — wrote the author of VHis- 
toire de J.J. Roiissecm, **que M. d'Holbach a lui-meme 
arrangi^ cette histoire comme il convenait h ses interfits. 
La date donnee par Grimm le prouve sans r^plique. 
Le fait arriva dans le mois d'aout 1755, puisque la 
lettre dans laquelle on le raconte est du 15 de cc mois* 
8'il s'^tait passe comme, longtemps aprds, le Baron voulut 
le faire croire, il en faudrait conclure que Jean Jacques 
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et lui ne se sont plus levus depuis 1755. Or ik ont ea 
des rapports ensemble post^rieurement k cette ^poqne. 
En 1757, le Baron vint k la Chevrettei pour voir Baaaseaa 
moins, il est vrai, par plaisir, que par cuiiositd, puisque 
c'^tait pour voir Jean Jacques amoureux — ^mais Madame 
d'Epinay aurait ^vit^ de les faire trouver ensemble ails 
euss^nt ^t^ brouill^ k Toccasion du cur^ de Monchauvet 
Les lettres de Madame d'Epinay k Jean Jacques et 
ceUes de ce dernier, dat^es de la Chevrette, et de 1757, 
prouvent que tous les deux all^nt chez le baron d' 
Holbach ; enfin Diderot y mena Rousseau diner dans le 
mSme temps . . . Ce mensonge, bien d^montr^, suffit 
pour faire r^duire le temoignage de M. dHolbach k sa 
juste valeur; et me donne Toccasion de r^peter une 
r^marque ddjh, faite : c'est que toiUes les fois qu'on 
verifre une accusation contre Jean Jacques larsqu'U 
existe des materiatix pour le faire, on arrive au mime 
resultat, cest-d-dire d une imputation calomnieiise, et 
ce fait est sans exception'^ — Musset-Pathay, Hist, de 
J. J. RousseaUy III Partie Biographic, p. 132. 

NOTE CO (p. 50) 

The articles of La Harpe, selected by A. A. Barbier 
from the Mercure de France and reprinted in his 
Nouveau Supplement au Cours de Litterature de M, de 
la Harpe, are not the only libels the editor published 
against Rousseau. The obituary notice of Octol^er 1778, 
already signalized, was followed in November 1778 by 
another malicious article, where, behind the pretence of 
opening a subscription for Th(5rese, it was attempted 
to establish that Rousseau had degraded himself in the 
character of a distinguished man of letters, by making 
himself a copyist of music, and that as a result of his 
vainglorious independence, he left his widow dependent 
upon public charity. The treacherous assumption of a 
sympathetic tone belonged to the methods of the editor 
of the Mercure, who, as the director of a printed news- 
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paper open to the public, could not allow himself the 
same licence in attacking a revered author as Grimm 
used in his secret manuscript journal. La Harpe s 
professed motive was to start a subscription for the 
purchase of some *' Musical Airs " left by Rousseau, and 
described by the editor of the Mercure as " the only 
inheritance bequeathed his widow," 

*'0n aime k se repr^senter Teloquent et profond 
auteur du CofUrat Socicd" writes this adroit defamer, 
whose mask of sympathy, however, does not conceal his 
malice, " modulant sur un clavier des airs champfitres, 
des vaudevilles et des romances ; — mais on s'^tonne de 
voir ce vehement dcrivain, ee genie libre et fier, accout- 
um^ a m^diter sur les int^rfits des souverains, et des 
peuples, et nd ce semble pour leur faire adorer la justice, 
oubliant tout k coup sa destiniSe glorieuse, pour embrasser 
la profession des mercenaires et devenir un simple copiste 
de musique ! — celui qui consacra des hymnes k la vertu, 
qui sut r^veiller en nous Tinstinct sublime de la liberty, 
qui fait encore retentir la voix de la nature dans le cobut 
des mfcres, n'a-t-il done pas pu subsieter des produits de 
ses chefs-d*CEUvre ? , . , II ne laisse pour heritage ht sa 
respectable veuve que des MSnioires^ dont elle ne pent 
tirer aucun partly parceque des convenances sociales en 
arretent la pubhcit6. L'unique ressourco de Madame 
Rousseau cousiste en un rccueil de petits mrs^ compost 
par Tauteur d'Emile et d'Heloise : elle offre ce rccueil 
au public, moyennant une souscription d'un louis/' 

[This imposture was exposed by Madame de la Tour, 
and by other writers in the Annie lAtt^'aire^ the 
Journal de Paris, and elsewhere. It was pointed out 
that it was not to follow a '* mercenary profession," to 
earn one's bread by labour, instead of obtaining it by 
flattery and favour; and it was established also that 
Rousseau's widow, who had settled on her two pensions, 
and for whom the Count de Girardin had arranged that 
she should receive the proceeds of the sale of a new 
general edition of her illustrious husband's works, stood 
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Le changement peut avoir it& fiEut non aealement 
parce que c'eiit ^t^ difficile de fiEdre croire aux lecteon 
que Rousseau aurait ^ciit la phrase sur les '' 2,000 icm 
de profit/' mais aussi tr^ probablement parce que Tedi- 
teur poss^dait la veritable lettre de Rousseau. CSependant, 
r^diteur s'etant engag^ aupr^ de ses lecteurs que dans 
les MSmoires il ne publisut rien que Madame d'Epiuay 
n'eut ecrit, manquait k sa parole quand il 7 insera sans 
avertir ses lecteurs des v^ritables lettres de Rousseau 
qui ne faisaient pas parti de Touvrage ; c'etait \k 
commettre la faute pr^cisement que nous lui avons 
reprochees : attrihuer ct Touvrage une authenticite qu'U 
rCapas. . . 

10. La Mort de Saint Urbain. 

MS. de Brunety viL 75. — D'aprfes le roman, Saint 
Urbain (de Gauffecourt) meurt au mois d'Avril 1757, le 
jour aprfes le depart de Volx pour la guerre. 

^' M.de saint Urbain mmirut le lendemain. On cacha 
sa mort a Mme. de Montbrillant pendant vingt-quatre 
heures. H fallut enfin la lui apprendre," etc L'editeur 
Brunet savait que Gauffecourt n'est pas mort en 1757. 
Que Rousseau ^tait en correspondance avec lui en 1765, 
du temps des persecutions qui forcferent Rousseau de 
quitter Metiers. Done il substitua au recit du roman 
cette remarque qu'il attribue a Theroine ; 

Meni., ii. 314. — " Graces au del les medecins out 
declare que noire cher Gauffecourt etait tout d fait hors 
de danger. Pour moi je crains bien qu'il ne se ressente 
de cette attaque le reste de ses jours : au moins nous le 
conserverons." 

11. Tronchin et Madame d'Epinay. 

Le motif allegue pour la visite de Madame d'Epinay i 
Genfeve etait qu'elle desirait consulter Tronchin. Rous- 
seau avait prdsente Tronchin k Madame d'Epinay en 1756 
{Conf.y Part ii. liv.) mais comme on ne voulut pas lui 
laisser cet honneur, on pretendit que ce furent les con- 
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which IS replaced by cahier 137 of the Archives 
Manuscript. 

The differences one perceives between the first version 
and the corrected narrative serve to show (1) what were 
the real sentiments of Madame d'Epinay towards her 
cousin, Madame d*Houdetot ; (2) the care taken by the 
author to obey the instructions contained in one of the 
Notes (127) — ''Reject cdl pOrSsionate letters in iJie first 
love affair: these must have a tone of esteem^ of 
cmifithjwe; make the nuytfier^ tfie children, and aw, 
appear relatively to Volx" 

Letter of Mdmc* d'Epinay to M, Grimm, old cahier 
142, new cahier 137. Bninet Manuscript, voL viL ; 
Memoires, voh iii. p. 6. 

{It will be seen that this note has been obeyed. In the 
lettcm to Volx the expressions of love are replaced by 
others that signify "confidence'' and ''esteem/' The 
mother, the children, and aU, appear relatively to Volx.) 

End of a letter from Volx to Mdme- de M. : — 



Oldcnhier U2. 

" I kiss these eyes which 
are to my soul what the 
sunshine is to the plants/' 

Erased and corrected as 
in cahier 137- 



Kew caliler 137^ 
"Adieu- I beg you to 
offer my homage to your 
mother, and to embrace 
the children for nie, if this 
should not offend Mdlle. 
Pauline's dignity." 



Reply of Mdme, de M, to M, V. : — 



Old cahier 142, 

'*I come to speak with 
you, my tender friend, I 
cannot forget your poBition. 
Oh, my friend, how sorry 
I feel for you ! You will 



New cahiar 137* 
" I thank you for the 
explanations you give me 
about that tone of reserve 
which, 1 admit, has tor- 
mented me a little. 1 fall 



never be able to bear all at your feet, and render 
VOL* u 24 
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your sorrows alone. Let 
me share them. If I were 
the mistress of fate you 
would only have happiness, 
and you should alwa^ be 
happy. I should begm by 
making you return to me. 
But, look at me from where 
you are. You will see that 
your Emilie is neither sad 
nor gay with her friends 
— only a little distraite. K 
you see her alone, you will 
see her in a profound 
reverie, with damp eyes, a 
smiling mouth, sighing at 
times and calling to you as 
though you could hear her. 
Yes, my friend, solitude — 
your letters — your image 
— ^that is what can save 
me. I take pleasure in my 
melancholy: everythingthat 
diverts me from it annoys 
me and makes me im- 
patient." 

Marked out. Note 
written in the margin as in 
cahier 137. 

Conclusion of the letter :— 
"You ask me if I keep 
my heart for you? How 
could I not keep it for 
you, my adorable friend ? 
Does it belong to me ? And 
if it did belong to me, would 
I not give it to you ? It 



justioe to your sublime 
prudence. Tes, my friend, 
not for the first time can 
I say that I feel that one 
can be led by you in all 
security. Every day you 
inspire me more and more 
with the sense of security 
felt by a child who sleeps 
on his mother's knees. I 
am neither sad nor gay, 
but somewhat distraite. 
This condition has its 
charm, and I cannot easily 
forgive any one who at- 
tempts to wrest me from 
it." 



"I have read Pauline 
the passage in your letter 
in which you speak of her 
and her brother, and in 
which you beg for permis- 
sion to embrace her. She 
looked at my mother and 
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I 



re- 



waited for you to love said^ ' I think we may 
— to love uniquely^ to love give him pcrmisBiou/ My 
for ever," 

Marked out Note 
^Titten in the margin as in 
cahier 137, 



mother laughed and 
plied, 'Yes, but only up 
to the time of his return.* 
Pauline said, ' Certainly- 
And afterwards we will 
see ! ' " (Pauline was six 
years old.) 



Letter of Madame MontbriUant to M* Volx : — 



Old cahier 142. 



m Lett 

■ *' I was obliged to leave 

■ you yesterday as the Com* 
tesse de Lange arrived. She 
was more haggai^d and 
excited them ever^ and 
screeched like a hliiid 

ft woman; I believe she is 
" going mad} Myeompanion 
remained silent and I was 
bored. She threatened ^ to 
come here on a few days' 
visit / shull do all I 
can to ^wevent this. The 
Countess wishes to meet 
Milord and his wife. I 
shall not meddle with that 
Ladij who has seen little of 
her, does not like her* If 
Milord speaks to me about 
the matter, I shall beg him 
not to consider me. While 
praising the heart and soul 
of the Countess, I shall not 



New cahier 137, 

Changes. 



^ She was gayer and more 
excitable than ever. 



^ She led us to hope that 
we should see her here for a 
few days with la Blainville. 
I shall do all I can to 
prevent this, i/ I can do 
so ivithmd tvounditig ker^ 
for her sister is dull and 
insupportable. 



^ While praising the heart 
of the Countess, I shall not 
remain silent about the 



hold my tongue about her ii'7*egula7*itif of this liaison, 
insufferable char(xcter}* * 
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Cahier 155 is an old one replaced by cahier 147, which 
has served as a copy. 

Brunet Manuscript, vol. viiL page 29. Mem., vol. 
iii. page 143. 

In these cahiers there is a letter from Volx to Mdme. 
de Montbrillant, written after her departure for C^eva. 
The letter gives an account of what has taken place 
during the eight or ten days since she left. In the 
old cahier Volx says that Gamier has sent him a letter 
from Ren6. This incident is mentioned neither in cahier 
147, nor in the Brunet Manuscript. 

Volx writes : " You did very well in not replying 
to Rend} It is my turn to give information about 
him. Since your departure, strange things — incredible 
things — have taken place. I myself, who witnessed 
them, do not know what to thmk. On the day of 
your depoHure I received a letter itom him which 
was full of madness and malice. I replied as he 
deserved, and as you always should have done. He 
returned my letter — so that there is an open rupture 
between us. Entre nouSy I have seized this opportunity 
of exposing him to Gamier, and I have also sent him 
the letter he wrote you on the day of your departure. 
These papers have at least justified you in part in the 
eyes of Gamier [and / have do7ie the rest -], and without 
knowing it Rene himself has done the rest.*'^ But 
Gamier has sent me the letter which Rousseau gave you 
to deliver to him (Gamier). Do you know what this 

^ Brunet knew that Madame d'Epinay had replied from Genera 
on November 12 to this letter of Rousseau's by a letter whidi 
commenced — " I only received your letter of October 29 upon my 
arrival here on November 9." He also knew that this letter oif 
October 29 from Eousseau to Madame d'Epinay was provoked by 
the first reply of Grimm on October 28 to a long letter of Roosseaa's 
written on October 26 : a letter which Grimm tried to show wis 
only received by him on the day of Madame d'Epinay's departore, 
November 1. Brunet attempts to get out of the dilemma by thus 
altering the phrase : " il few dat/s before your departure I received • 
letter from Rousseau." 

2 Cahier 155. » Cahier 147. 
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pretended letter of jiistificatioii contains ? It accuses 
you of having opened his letter. And fram this, he 
saysj has resulted a trouble which may go very far ; for 
he is not in a mind to pass over in silence the falseness 
and intrigues of his pretended friends, and thus have 
their wrongdoings attributed to him,"^ 

Cahicr 157 is an old one replaced by cahier 149; 
the Brunet Manuscript, voL viii. page 38 ; Mem., vol. 
ill. page 154. 

Madame de Monthrillant k Volx : " / want to ask you 
what is this printed letter by Rene^ of which Voltaire 
has heard.^ He accuses a friend herein of the most 
abominable treachery. It is said that he refers to Gamier 
in a manner that makes his identity unmistakable. 
What does this fresh outrage mean? On what is it 
founded ? Is it what you wrote to me about the Marquis 
Dulaurier 1 " 

In the old cahier 157 this question is inserted as a 
note in the margin, which p7^mjes that it did not form 
part of the oiiginal letter.^ And this explains itself 
rhen one remembers that the Letter to dAlemhert only 
appeared in October 1758 ; that it was only in May 1758 
that Rousseau heard from Madame d*Houdetot of 
Diderot's treachery ; and that Madame d'Epinays letter 
was supposed to have been written in December 
1757. 

In the same letter Tronehin is stated to have shown 
a letter of Kene's, which was certainly not written by 
Bousseau, i^Memoirs^ vol iii, page 155. New cahier 149, 
old cahier 157, Brunet Manuscript, vol viii* page 38.) 

** * Madame, only a monster could think and write thus 
of his friend. Beware of him : / am making a great 
mistake if he is jiot a hiavej Then I told Tronehin of 
everything concerning me in the matter; of the last 

* In cahier 155 only. Totally omitted from cahier 147* 
^ The editor of the Mmtoira has thus altered the phrase : ** What 
is this letter of Rousseau's to D'Alembert, which is app^uitig t '* 
" See facBimile of this pa^'e from cahicr 1 57. 
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troubles we have had with this man ; and he is indignant, 
but not surprised. He showed me a letter which a M. 
N , a preacher y received yesterday from Gamier." 

Old cahier 157 — " - . - which he recently received 
from Gamier.'* 

Cahier 158 is an old one replaced by cahier 150. In 
the old cahier Madame de Montbrillant, in telling Volx of 
the illness that overtook her before arriving at Geneva, 
observes : " I remembered that already upon a previous 
occasion Costa ^ had tried to persuade me to abandon the 
journey on the groimds that it would be too fatiguing." 
This phrase is marked out in cahier 150. Ptobably her 
critics told Madame d'Epinay that she had said before 
that Tronchin refused to treat her unless he had her 
under his eyes. 

Cahier 159 is an old one replaced by cahier 151. 
Grimm disliked Madame de Montbrillant's son. He is 
extremely maltreated in the Memoirs. In the old cahiers, 
in speaking of her illness, she says : " The indifference of 
the little Montbrillant contributed a good deal to 
sadden my soul." Above **the little Montbrillant," in 
Madame d'Epinay's handwriting is " my son.** And it 
is *' my son" that figures in cahier 151. 

Cahier 161 is an old one replaced by cahier 153. 
Madame de Montbrillant gives an account of her relations 
with Voltaire. 

The old cahier: '*I am so frightened of going too 
far that I prefer to go slowly ; that was why I did not 
show myself eager to accept the advances of Voltaire. 
I did well; for, according to my oracle, he treats me 
very differently from the way he treats others." (" Ac- 
cording to what every one tells me." Cahier 153.) " Until 
now he has only met women who threw themselves at 
his head or who were content to dispense with all 
formality; and as he does not care to be troubled, and 
has not much consistency and sequence in his wishes, 
he has got to behave more freely titan he shmdd 
^ In the old Cahier '< Costa '' figures instead of Tronchin. 
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^totimrds women who wre not hig mistresses^'th'iis he 
keeps them waiting two honrs^ receives them in his 

^^dresmig-gown, or tells them sharply that tlu^ have 

^€^mved iiwpporlitnsty. But me he receives with the 
greatest respect" (Cahier 153.) 

Cahier 153 (corrected) : "He wrote them verses, then 
he made fun oiF them, I, who do not eare for verses or 
for compliments, assumed a very diiferent tone with him. 
He felt it. He receives me with the greatest respect 

^and courtesy." 

f Old cahier 161: '*I have been polite to his niece 
— but I allowed the uncle to understand that it was 
for him that I came, and expressed this with a charm 
that you have sometimes known in your Emilie/* 

New cahier 153 : "I get on very well with the niece, 
but I have let the uncle know that it is to him that I 
am paying homage. This I think I have done prettily, 
and with great snccesa" 

Old cahier 161: *'I admire my tender friend. 
With what delicacy you bring foward all that can please 
me I You only are — ^you 1 But you don't speak any 
longer of the Marquis, Tell him how much I like him. 
And tell me in detail of the effect produced by my 
accident, especially at Milord's, The little one (herself) 
is sensitive. She is even a little vain ; she believes 
herself cherished by all these good people ; she says 
she deserves it — and she awards any one a place in her 
heart accordLog to her inclination and to the reward 
she will get in return/' 

New cahier 153: "Tell me about Pauline and also 
about my mother, and let me hear of the effect caused by 
my accident, especially on my daughter. Do not forget 
to tell the Marquis how much I like him, also Milord, 
I admit that 1 feel somewhat vain at being cherished by 
all these good people*" 

■ Cahier 163, an old one, is much corrected. 

Was Grimm jealous of Voltaire's attentions to his 
(Grimm's) mistress ? In any case, we see that Madame 
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d'Epinay made an effort to convinoe Grimm that she 

was indifferent to the great man. 

Madame de Montbrillant to Volx : '^ I am going to 
make an effort to tell you what I think of Voltaire, 
before summing up the courage to speak to you of 
myself. Well^ my friend, I do not like him al all. 
Everything is superficial in him.'' (Marked out. Written 
above.) '^I should not like to live incessantly with 
him." (See Memoirs, voL iii page 196.) 

Among the old cahiers at the Arsenal, between 154 
and 168, one notices that two are missing: 156, which 
would have given the first narrative of Madame 
d'Epinay's accident during her journey to Geneva, 
related in cahier 149 ; and cahier 167, which would have 
mentioned Madame de Montbnllant's second malady, 
which occurred so unfortunately at the moment of the 
accouchement of her maid, related in cahier 166. 

NOTE ON THE TITLE * HISTORY OF MADAME RAMBURE ' 

This title — " History of Madame Rambure " — appears 
at the head of a loose page of the ArscDsal Manuscript. 
The name " Rambure " has been marked out and that of 
*' Montbrillant " written in its place. I give it as it 
stands. The page is numbered 4. *' The Announcement 
of the Editor," on this page, is in Madame d'Epinay's 
handwriting. 

"The misfortunes that overwhelmed Madame de 
Montbrillant are known to everybody. The tears shed 
by the sensitive on her tomb are not yet dry. But few 
people are acquainted with the details of the sad events 
that so tried her courage during a space of forty yeara' 
The attachment I have had for her since childhood, the 
cares and interests that were confided me upon the 
death of her father, the friendship and entire con- 
fidence she had in me, have made known to me the 
most intimate movements of this unfortunate woman.' 

^ Fifteen is written above the number forty. 

2 " Worthy " is written above the word " unfortunate." 
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I eonsider it a duty to her memory to give them to the 
public to-day. My aim in publishing the history of her 
misfortunea is to justify her in the eyes of the public, 
who suspect her of frivolity, of coquetterie, of lack of 
character^ — charges occasionally l)rought against her 
memory (correction) , . , is less to hold her up as an 
example of virtue and of constancy than to clear her 
name of the reproaches of weakness and of cowardice. 

** From these details one will learn not to condemn too 
hastily. These Memoirs should alao serve as a lesson to 
mothers. They will perceive there the danger of an 
education that is timid and uncertain. The one Madame 
de Montbrillaut received rendered her tunid — so that it 
took a number of years of misfortune to restore to her 
her natural firmness of charactcr, 

" As I am fearful of spoiling the colours of the tableau 
I am about to lay before you in all their exactness, I 
shall content myself with publishing the collection of 
letters I have scrupulously kept, both those by Madame 
de Montbrillant herself imd those by different people 
who corresponded with her on busiuess matters or as 
friends. The great facility with which she wrote, her 
naturalness, her sensibility > her credulity, and the beauty 
of her soul are exhibited in her correspondence, It 
would be easy for me to supplement by fictitious 
letters, those that are wanting to complete the account 
of liaumu told in this correspondence ; but as I have 
already said, I do not wish to depart from the strict 
truth. I shall rest content, therefore, with narrating 
myself all that happened to my friend. It is for 
these parts alone that 1 crave indulgence. As for the 
letters themselves, since they are original, the truth 
makes , - ,^ It is for this reason that I have not omitted 
the smallest details. Madame de Montbrillant was the 

daughter of M, de G . She lost her father at the 

age of ten. I was appointed her guardian, together 

with the Marquise, her mother. The Marquis de G , 

* Probably " their value," but the MS, is torn. 
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the father of Madame de Montbrillant, was a sab- 
lieutenant ; and after the battle of X, in the year Z, 
he was given the command of Falzburg. In 17 — , he 
started to establish himself in Paris with his wife and 
daughter, Enulie, in order that she might receive an 
education worthy of her birtL He died during the 
journey. The Marquis, who had always led an honour- 
able life, only left to his daughter debts and an income 
of 3000 livres. During their marriage, the Marquis 
and Marquise only possessed an income of 2000 
livres. . . ." (Here the MS. breaks off.) 

NOTE DD 

Arsenal Notes — ^where directions are given for entirely 
re- writing the story of RENii: ; and where we discover 
accordingly what does not belong to Madame d'Epina/s 
original narrative. 

These Notes are on loose scraps of paper — ^the fac- 
similes given of the two most important amongst them 
(see facsimiles 8 and 9) show how they are drawn up. 
The number that accompanies each note indicated the 
cahier where the alteration had to be made. It has 
been already said that these numbers do not always 
now show the number of the altered cahier, because as a 
result of all these changes the manuscript became dis- 
arranged from the original ordering. But in the case of 
the old caliiers still belonging to the MS. the numbering 
of the references still corresponds with that of the 
cahiers. 

This list does not give all the notes, but only those 
which refer to the alterations of Rousseau's history. 

NOTES DES CHANGEMENTS A FAIRE DANS LA FABLE 

1. On the general descriptive portrait of Rousseau. 

1. Arseyicd Note, Ref. 123. — Note directing i^- 
tvriting of story of Rousseau. — See facsimile 9. Re- 
prendre Ren6 dfes le commencement il faut le mettre 
dans leurs promenades ou conversations k d^fendie 
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quelques thfeses bizarres : il faitt qu'on appr^cie qu'il a 
de la d(51icatesse beaucoup de gout pour les femmes. 
^alamment brusque cortam terns sans Ic voir, Madame 
e Montbrillant en dcmandc raison — il rcpond en faisant 
le portrait de tons, beaucoup d'houuetete et point de 
moeurs, demande ce qu'il pense d'elle — il rcpond ce 
qu'on en ditet ce qn'il en penae. 

Arseiial Note, Ref, 79, — Mettre Fhistoire de Ren^ 
en conversation avec lui pour le rendre moins postiche. 
II a da chagrin^ de la peine ; on dt^bute par jouer la 
piece de Rene ; voila son entree dans la maison— la 
pifece etait manvaiae mais d'uu homme d' esprit- Mlle^ 
Darci fera le portrait du Poete et de la pifece. 

In the 59 th (new) cahier of the Archives MS. we 
have MUe* Darci's portrait of Ren^ ; which, reported 
by the editor of the printed Memoirs (vol, i, p. 275) aa 
the portrait of Rousseau by Mile. d'Ette, is frequently 
quoted by modern critics as a life-like picture of Jean 
Jacques by a contemporary, handed down by Madame 
d'Epinay. 

" Nous avons debiit4 par une piice nmwelle par M. 
RtmSf ami de Fo7^neuse^'- Madame d'Epinay makes her 
heroine write— The officious editor (with his '* knowledge 
of the times" always at hand when historical accuracy 
can be introduced) prints this " Nous avons debute par 
l'Engag€fn£ifU TemSratre, eomidie notiveUe de M. 
Moussemif ami de Francueil" As a matter of fact 
L'Engagemcnt Teni4rmre was composed not for 
Madame d'Epinay and her circle at La Ghevrette but at 
Chenoneeau, for Madame Dupin, in the days when this 
lady, by Grimm's account, would not let Rousseau dine 
at table when she entertained men of letters ! — And now 
for the description of the " Poet," which follows this 
first mention of Ren6. 

" Un homme de beaucoup d'esprit et peut-etre un 
homme singulier," affirms Madame de Montbrillant, 
" II est compliment eur, sans etre poli ; ou au moins sans 
en avoir Tain 11 pardt ignorer les usages du monde ; 
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mais il est ais^ de voir qu'il a infiniment d'esprit II a 
le teint bnin, et des yeux pleins de fen animent sa 
physionomie. Lorsqu'il a parl^, et qu'on le leeaide, il 
parait joli ; mais lorsqu'on le rappelle, e'est toajours en 
laid. On dit qu'il a des souffirances qu'il cache avec soin 
par je ne sais quel principe de vanity : c'est apparem- 
ment ce qui lui donne de temps en temps I'air farouche.'' 
— " Formeuse nous a pr^nt^ le pauvre diable d'auteur," 
relates the vivacious Mile Darci, — " qui vous est pauvre 
comme Job mais qui a de I'esprit et de la vanity comme 
quatre. Sa pauvret^ Ta forc^ de se mettre aux gages de 
la belle-mfere de Formeuse en quality de secretaire. On 
dit toute son histoire aussi bizarre que sa personne." 

We have only to compare this description with the 
model of the mythical Jean Jacques sketched out for 
Madame d'Epinay in the note where she is told to 
entirely re- write her original sketch of Ren^, to know 
with certainty who are the true authors of this 
portrait. 

The circumstances of Rousseau's first acquaintance- 
ship with Madame d'Epinay have been already examined. 
As for the theatricals at La Chevrette, the author of the 
Confessions speaks of them ; but he does not say that 
his own play was performed there. He says : — 

" Notwithstandmg my stupidity and awkwardness, 
Madame d'Epinay wished me to share in the amuse- 
ments at La Chevrette ; there was a theatre there, where 
plays were often acted. They gave me a part, which I 
studied incessantly for six months, and which I had to 
be prompted in from first line to last, upon the night of 
the representation. After this, they did not ofier me a 
part again." 

'^ Pure affectation de gaucherie que ce recti!" ex- 
claims Saint-Marc Girardin ; " Madame d'Epinay dans 
ses Memoires raconte Vhistoire tout autre7}ient" and 
the critic proceeds to quote what we know is not 
Madame d'Epinay's account, but one that afibrds nega- 
tive evidence only of what she did not relate. 
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DUCLOS' INTEODUCTION TO MADAME d'ePINAY 

Arsenal Note^ Ref. 104. — " II faut que Ecne parle de 
Desbarre ^ — service rendu. Desire le connattre FormGusc 
ea fait Teloge quoique le connaissaut peu — on prie Rene 
de ramener. On ne Fa pas comme on vcut, c'est parce- 
qn'il ne me refuscrait rien que jc ne veux rien lui 
dcmander — dire enfin j'ai vu Desl)arres/' 

This second notCj belonging to the early acquaintance- 
ship of Rene and the confiding Madame de Montbrillant, 
refers to a fictitious history Rend relates to his patroness, 
gaining thercbyj not only sympathy for himself, but also 
interest in a personage painted in the novel as a more 
dangerousj if not a mora daspicable, scoundrel than 
himself, viz. Desbarres : (a personage who stands to 
represent Duclos) — (See 69 New Archives Cahien) 

Madame de Montbrillant is writing to Formeuse : — 

**We took a delightful walk to-day: only the 
presence of my tenderly-loved friend was needed to 
complete my souFs satisfaction. A conversation I had 
with Rene during this walk enchanted me- How is it 
you have never told me about Desbarres ; and the 
mrvice he has rendered MenSf There is a man one 
should build altars to ! And with what simplicity Ren 6 
told his own misfortunes ! I am still deeply moved by it 
all. — ^ Perhaps you already Imow the whole story? and 
yet 1 feel that I must write it down for you, just as 
Rene told it me. I was curious to know his history ; 
and to lead up naturally to my questions, I asked him 
if he had been long in Paris ? 

*'* Three years, madame/ he repHcd. 

*' * Dare I ask you, sir,' I said, * what brought you 
herer 

^ "B^ii6 must be made to speak of the sermce rendered hifni by 
Desharrea. She desires to know him. Formeuse pmLses him, though 
he only knows him slightly ; they beg R©ii6 to introduce him. (He 
replies :) ' Om cannot fmm fmti ea^bj : andpmt heeaum 4a t&aidd nol 
re/ui€ tm ani/thifi^, / slmuld not oak anj/thing of him,* Whea nhB 
hfta seen him, aha should say ; ' Well, I have met Desbarres,'" 
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'* ' The necessity of enduring an injustice ; and the 

prospect of being hanged' 

"'Sir! is it possible?' 

'' * Yes, madame ; and if this did not come about, I owe 
it to M. Desbarres, who, to save me, ran the risk of 
involving himself in serious troubles.* 

'* ' You awaken my curiosity as much as you inspire me 
with interest; and if I did not fear to be indiscreet, 
I . . . / 

" * Fear nothing of the sort, madame ; the only way I 
can repay M. Desbarres is by acknowledging my own 
faults, and his benefits.' 

** * You wish to know how I came to be in danger of 
hanging ? Well, because I happen to be an honest man; 
and because for once in my life (!) I was true to myself, 
and a faithful friend.' 

" * I was in Spain as attach^ to M. le Due de P , 

and I was very intimate with the secretary of the 
English ambassador. He was honest and virtuous: 
and could thus expect as little as I could to be for- 
tunate. It is true that his simplicity almost amounted 
to stupidity : but he played chess well ; and at this 
time chess was my chief pleasure. He, on his side, was 
very intimate with a Portuguese Jesuit. On several 
occasions I had dined with them and heard their con- 
versations, invariably devoted to their private business 
enterprises — the Jesuit having interested my friend in a 
trade he was carrying on with India. I had often joked 
with them about their ambitious projects, and had told 
them they would certainly conquer the world, if they 
did not get hanged before accomplishing it. One day 
this worthy member of the Society of Jesus arrived with 
an important air, to request my friend to w^ite at once 
a letter of which he brought him a copy. He had the 
stupidity to write it, without, as he afterwards assured 
me, having understood what it was about ; and also to 
sign certain bills of exchange. A few days later the 
Jesuit disappeared and my friend was arrested as a 
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foiger ! Tliey produced Lis letter as proof agaiBst him : 
and his ambassador, who at first had reclaimed him, 
then, by a policy often practised by the great, left him 
to his fate. I, who knew how it had all come about, 
considered myself bound to bear witness in my friend's 
favour, I presented myself in court, and I gave an 
absolutely truthful account of all I knew : and I did not 
spare the monk. I oflFered to confirm my statement by 
oath. My testimony was accepted. I had the im- 
prudence to make known to my fi'icnd by writing the 
steps I had taken ; and to promise him success* The 
next day I was denounced to the Inquisition as an 
impostor^ the calumniator of the reverend fathers, and 
my friend's accomplice* I was thrown into prison, and 
M, le Due de P,^ who was a pious Catholic, and who owed 
me money he could not pay, felt conscientious scruples 
against defending me. By general consent^ I was con- 
demned to be hanged, M, Deabarres, who was travelling 
with the Cardinal X., happened to be then in Spain. I 
had been in literary correspondence with him ; and 
hearing of my case^ he obtained permission to see me. 
He decided that I was innocent ; and not being able to 
get the judgment altered, he used every effort to induce 
the French ambassador to claim me and get my case 
judged in France, This was made difficult by my im- 
prudent letter to my friend, which seemed to justify the 
suspicion that I was his accomplice. M. Desbarres first 
of all thought to get me out of the hands of the 
Inquisition by bribery. It cost him a hundred thousand 
crowns ; I have since digcovcred that this meant half his 
yearly income. At length, as a result of his credit and 
exertions, I was sent to France to be tried over again, 
and, very likely, condemned over again, if M, Desbarres, 
instead of continuing his travels, which were to have 
lasted two months longer, had not left the cardinal in 
Spiiin; and returned for the sake of a wretched man 
brought back as a eriminal. His credit and reputation 
for uprightness in Paris, and the interest his talents and 
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of Joseph Catherine Rousseau. The edgnatare of tli 
person who deposited Joseph Gatherine is very ii 
distinct; but above the original signatore is writte 
Veriseau. 

Now, although Rousseau is a very common Frenc 

name, and although it seems, as has been said, extreme! 

improbable that in a case like this the real name woul 

have been given, the coincidence of dates between th 

entry and the supposed birth of Th^rtee*s first chil 

might lend some colour to the supposition that one real] 

had found the true entry. But even as a suppositio 

this theory cannot be entertained, for the irrefutah 

objection is that La Roche must have seen this enir 

in 1761, tha4, he knew from Rousseau under whc 

name the child wa^ supposed to have been registerec 

that he held in his hands the duplicate of the toke 

prepared for its identification^ and that Josep 

Catherine Rousseau, baptized at the Hdtel Dieu o 

I the 20th Novemher, evidently did not answer to th 

description of the child he tvas attempting to trace, 

I In the face of these facts, it should be afiirmed cUi 

recognized that the modest claims of Joseph Catherin 

I Rousseau to sleep undisturbed in the registers of th 

J Enfants Trouves ought to be respected. And for myseL 

f I claim, as his first and original discoverer, a right t 

protest against any fresh discovery of him ; or aD 

attempt to introduce him to modern times as th 

newly-found eldest son of Jean Jacques, and Theres 

Levasseur. 
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La Jetinesse de Madame clEpinat/ reproduce the story, 
but permit themselves to chaBgG the phra^ej '^fAats en 
Espcu^ne atiachi d M. le Dxic de P/* into ^^fetais d 
Venise attache d M. le Cmnfe de MontaiffUy' without 
esteeming it neceSBary to infonu their readers that they 
have made thia alteration- They take the opportunity, 
however, to remind their readers in a note that the 
author of the Confesdo7U acknowledges that in his 
young days in Savoy he passed himself off as an English- 
man upon the more charming than estimable lady, 
Madame Larnage, whom he met on the road to Mont- 
peUier ; and consequently, they suggest, he may have 
lied to Madame d'Epinay, E* Scherer also settles the 
difficulty in this off-hand manner. The just solution is 
that the '* some ooe *' who lied in this case was neither 
Rousseau nor Madame d'Epinay, but the author of the 
plot to revise her story from the commencement. 
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Supposed false charges against Madame d'Epinay 
after Madame de Jully's death* Grimm's supposed duel 
and Rousseau's (supposed) novel 

(This fable is fully examined vol, ii. pp* 65-76.) 

Arsenal Note^ Ref, 125. — '* Madame de MiSnil aura 
donn^ un diamont h Volnex pour ses dcttes, il part elle 
meurt — Madame de Montbnllant est soupgonmJe de 
Tavoir pris — les uns la d<5fendent, les autres TaccuBent 
— on se bat. 

*'Elle dit en mourant: II est k Constantinople. Je 
vaia dans un serail oil je ne lui serai pas infidfele,^ 

'* R61e de Ren^ qui prend tons ces gens la pour uno 
caverne de fripons. II fit un roman sur les bruits publics 

^ Madame de M4nil slmU have given a diamond to Volnex to pay 
his debts with. He ]eii%*63. She diea, Mndivipe do MontbriUant is 
suspected of having take a it. Some defend and othera ace use her. 
They fight. 

She says when dying, ** He is at Ck>aBtantinop1e, I am ©ntaiing a 
harem where I shall never be unfaithfal to him.'* 
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BUT rinjustice des reputations. Get ouvrage fiit doling 
sans qu'il se nomme, fit grande impression. Ren^ on Yolz 
— alors c'est Ren6 qui se nomme — tout est d^tmit, avec 
beaucoup de talent, il n'en peut souffiir k personne. 

''Dites ce qui T^tonne le plus c'est de voir combien on est 
press^ de dishonorer. J^aipeuThonneurdelaconnaitre — 
je sais qu'elle est riche, elle a de I'esprit — on dit qu'elle 
est honndte. Je ne sais si elle est coupable ou non — eela 
n'est pas vraisemblable mais ma foi eela me donne un 
souverain m^pris pour ceux qui sont si press^ k croire — ^il 
faut avoir peu de moeurs pour avoir besoin de dishonorer 
les autres si vite^-et il se bat chez le Comte de G. 
Madame de Montbrillant envoit tous les jours savoir de 
ses nouvelles. Impression de cette histoire sur le man, 
m&re, toute la famille. 

" Donnez le nom de Chevalier k Volx. 

*^ Faites une lettre ou elle peigne Tefiet que son malhenr 
a fait sur tous, et sur Rend, ce n'est pas, dit-il, le momeot 
que les gens sont k plaindre qu'ils sont malheureux — 
lorsqu'on lui reproche qu'il a d^truit TeflFet du livre — ^je 
n'aime pas qu'on me donne Toeuvre d'autrui, ils sont trop 
bons ou pas assez pour moL — Note L 

Arsenal Note, Ref. 126. — **Desbarres veut d^nigrer 
le service de Volx — eela n*a servi qu!k faire un ^clat du 
diable." 

2. (The r6Ie of Ren6, who describes all these people as a 
den of thieves. He writes a novel, about public gossip 
and the unjust reputations founded upon it. This book 
was given without his name and made a huge impression. 
Was it by Ren^, or by Volx? Then Ren^ gives his 
name : the whole effect is spoilt : with any amount of 
cleverness himself he can't endure that other people 
should be supposed to have any. 

Say that what astonishes him most, is to see in what 
a hurry people are to dishonour others. I have not the 
honour of her acquaintance. I know she is rich and 
clever, and passes for honest Whether she is guilty or 
no I don't know, but it doesn't seem probable she should 
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be, and on my faith ! I feel a sovereign contempt for 
those who are so prompt to believe it. One can't be 
very moral oneself if one is so ready to condemn others. 
And he fighta at the house of the Count de G, 
Madame de Montbrillant sends eveiy day for news about 
him. The impression made by thia story on the 
husband, mother, and on the whole family. 

Give the name of ** knight" to Volx. Write a letter 
where she paints the eSecta of her misfortune on every 
one — and on Ren^.^ — '^ It is not/' he says, " in the 
moment when people are to be pitied that they are 
unhappy" — when people reproach him with having 
destroyed himself the good effect bis book had made 
— ** I don't like that the works of other people should 
be attributed to me ; either they are too good for me 
or else they are not good enough." 

Desbarres seeks to depreciate Volx' services : — ^all this 
has only served to make the devil of a fuss I) 
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4. THE OFFER OF THE HERMITAGE 
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Arsenal Note, RcJ\ 130, — "Ren^ est tristCj la vie de 
Paris Tennuie, Tinjusticej la r^volte. Arrivd de Tronchin 
— Rene le pr^sentc. 

Ref, 134. — '* Ren^ vient confier les propositions de la 
rdpublique. Ce qu*on lui repond on en fait un mystfere 
h. Volx. L'hiBtoire de Ren6 apprise par Costa faire k ce 
sujet la conversation sur cette partie du journal entre 
Costa et Madame de Montbrillant — il faut que Volx 
ignore la proposition des Roches, quand il lapprend — 
mon amij repondit elle, ne me ditea pas cela deux fois 
car je me suis toujours si mal trouvee de faire le bien 
qu^il me preudrait peut-Stre envie de faire le mal pour 
voir si je ne m*en trouveraia pas mieux. 

'* C'est par la lettre de Costa qu'il Tapprend — porter la 
vieille — faire rinstallation de Ren^ aux Roches, Voir 
dans une lettre de Rene ce que c'est que 1' ^change des 
manteaux/' 
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The translation of these notes is given and the &ct8 
are fully dealt with, voL i pp. 187-198. 

5. FIBST QUARBEL WITH DIDEROT 

Arsencd Note, Ref. 134. — "Preparez les plaintes de 
Ren^ sur Gamier, c'est Madame Eloi et sa fiUe qui 
faisait agir Gamier et qui jouait Ren^ — on apprend par 
Yolx que Ren^ ne met de Tinsistance a cette querelle 
que vis & vis de Madame de Montbrillant— et point avec 
Gamier. 

*' Dites que Gamier payait Tentretien des Elois ce qui 
fait qu'il n'avait plus de quoi aller voir Ren^. * 

(Prepare Rent's complaints about Gamier. It was 
Madame Eloi and her daughter who stirred up Gamier 
to act and who imposed upon Ren^ : Volx affirms that 
Ren^ makes this quarrel an important affair only with 
Madame de Montbrillant and not with Gamier. 

Say that Gamier paid for the support of the Elois 
and that for this reason he could not afford to go to see 
Ren^.) 

The Archives cahier 134 shows that pages have been 
inserted where this new version of the story appears. 

The story of the first quarrel with Diderot is fully 
dealt with, vol. ii. pp. 14-23. 



6. THE ANONYMOUS LETTER AND THE FIRST QUARREL 
WITH MADAME d'ePINAY 

Arsenal Note, Ref. 145 neuf or 149 vieux. — " Voir si 
aprfes la lettre commencee il ne faut pas un narre du 
tuteur qui explique tout Tintrigue de Rene — il faisait 
semblant d'accuser Madame de Montbrillant d'avoir pour 
le detacher de la comtesse ^crit une lettre anonyme Ji 
Dulaurier pour accuser Ren^ et elle d'un commerce secret 
— il est certain qu'il y eut une lettre anonyme a Du- 
laurier ^crite, et il y a lieu de croire qu'il fut de Rene 
lui meme peut-etre faut il commencer d6s lors Tintrigue 
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avec Gamier peut^tre faut il pour cela faira repartir 
Dulaurier/* 

(The translation of this note and all facts of this libel 
are given, vol I pp. 241, 233.) 

7. eousseau's visit to dldeeot and the story of 
oarnieb's wife 

Argenal Note, Ref, 141* — "La fcmme de Gamier qui 
n'est qu' nne bonne femme mais qui a line penetration 
pen commiiDe voyant 8on mari desole le lendemain lui 
en demande la raison et Tayant appris lui dit : vous ne 
connaissez pas cet homrae Ik^ il en devore d envie : il 
fera un jour quelque grand forfait plut6t que de se 
laisser ignorer* Tiens, je ne jurerais pas qu'il ne prit le 
parti des Jesuites. La femme de Gamier a senti juste 
mais ce n'est pa?^ cela que Rene fera ; c est contre les 
philosophes qu'il prendra parti et finira par ^rire contre 
ses amis, toumez cela a la fagon da Wolf/' 

See facsimile, and page 93 for translation. 

For complete treatment of this libel see vol, ii, pp, 
24-25. 



8. Diderot's letter insisung that rousseau shodld 

ACCOMPANY 5IADAMB d'ePINAY TO GENEVA 

Ay^senal Note, lief. 153, — " Lorsquc Rene so de voile 
par la lettre de Garnier trouvec a voila done Tenigme 
expliqu^ ce n'etait done pas seulement Debarre — c'etait 
Ken6 qui 1 eloignait. 

Arsenal Note, lief, 153- — ** 11 ne faut pas que Madame 
de Montbrillant sacbe encore ce que contenait la lettre 
dont cUe (^tait charg^e par Rene. C'est Volx qni 
Tcxplique au 154 cahier. Refaire la petite querelle 
avec Volx le jour du depart. Qu'elle y fait moins 
renlant, 

" Paa un mot Ren^ a Madame de Montbrillant sur ce 
que Volx a ^crit ; pas de r6ponse de luij il faut remplacer 
tout cela/' {Note cdm vmitten by Diderot,) 



